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Previinary Remarks. 


Tr was at first the Editor’s intention to have closed his re- 
marks on the state of theological education in Germany, with the 
article in the third Number of this work. When that and the pre- 
ceding article on this subject were written, he sought in vain a- 
mong his papers for the pamphlet, the title of which is given in the 
note on the next page. He was obliged, therefore, to draw in 
a great measure from his own recollections ; and thus, while it 
was his endeavour to state nothing for which he could not vouch 
from his own personal knowledge, he was perhaps led to pass 
over some points, on which it would have been desirable to have 
given information. ‘The pamphlet alluded to has since been 
found among the papers of a friend ; and as it was prepared and 
published by the theological faculty in Halle, for the express 
purpose of affording information to students of theology in re- 
gard to the general course of studies, the order and method in 
which those studies ought to be pursued, the aids and encour- 
agements held out by the university, and the duties and obliga- 
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tions imposed upon them during a residence there,—the Editor 
has thought he could in no way so appropriately conclude the 
whole subject, as by laying this pamphlet in a translation before 
his readers. ‘The object and contents of it are more fully spe- 
cified in the Introduction. ‘The pamphlet itself is understood 
to have come from the pen of the late Chancellor Niemeyer. 
Eprror. 


Directions ror THro.ioaicaL Stupents, etc.* 


Introduction. 


Experience has long taught, that very many persons commence 
the study of theology, without bringing to it any clear idea of 
its extent, of the mutual connexion of its parts, and of the best 
method of becoming acquainted with each of those parts. Very 
few, moreover, before their departure from the preparatory 
schools, have any opportunity of acquiring this important pre- 
liminary knowledge. Hence we find so much uncertainty and 
mistake in the choice of lectures; so many instances of wrong 
judgment in regard to what is more or less important; so much 
want of plan in regard to study, even in connexion with the 
greatest diligence. Hence too the frequent complaints of stu- 
dents at the end of their academical years, that they have seen 
too late, how very differently these years might have been 
employed ! 

Besides this, many students are also too little informed in re- 
gard to the external aids, societies, and other regulations, estab- 
lished by law or custom ; or, in the prevailing carelessness re- 
specting the special objects of a university life, they become ac- 
quainted with these only by accident; so that they first perceive 
all the advantages of them, and learn the obligations which de- 
volve on themselves, when it is now too late to reap the benefit 
of the former, or to fulfil the latter. 

All this induces us to place the following pages in the hands 


* Anweisung fir angehenden Theologen, zur Uebersicht ihres 
Studiums und zur Kenntniss der vorziiglich fur sie bestimmten 
Bildungsanstalten und anderer academischen Einrichtungen auf 
der konigl. Preussischen vereinigten Halle- und Wittemberg- 
ischen Friederichs-Universitat. Herausgegeben von der theolog- 
ischen Facultét. Halle, 1827. 
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of every theological student, who joins this university. He will 
find therein information on the following topics. 

I. A brief enumeration of the particular sciences which con- 
stitute the whole course of theological study; together with a 
short specification of the object and extent of each and of their 
relation to each other. In like manner, hints respecting the 
auxiliary sciences chiefly to be recommended to a theologian, 
in reference to his future destination. All this with constant 
adaptation to the usual arrangement of the theological lectures 
in this university. 

Il. An account of the existing Seminaries. 

III. Suggestions in regard to the other existing atds and in- 
stitutions, so far as they are particularly important for theologi- 
cal students. 

IV. Information respecting several academical arrangements 
and regulations, and in regard to what is legally requisite in 
particular cases, especially on entering and leaving the uni- 
versity. 


1. 
General View of Theological Study. 


1. 


The study of theology, considered as a department of learn- 
ing, presupposes, like the other great departments, a variety of 
preliminary knowledge and a certain general cultivation of the 
mind. ‘These we may reasonably expect to have been already 
acquired at the higher schools, [and in this country, at the 
colleges,] which, so long as they adhere to their original desti- 
nation, and are earnestly desirous of promoting a thorough 
mode of study, limit themselves to instruction in languages, his- 
tory, and the mathematics. For the future theologian, the 
study of the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew languages, and of his- 
tory in general, is a —— so indispensable, that any neg- 
lect in regard to it forbids us to expect either a thorough or a 


liberal course of theological study. 


9 


~* 


These studies of the schools are continued at the university ; 
but are regarded in a higher point of view, and are increased 
by others. However different all these studies may be in their 
nature, still they are all included, according to ancient academ- 
ical usage, under the name of the philosophical sciences, taken 
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in the widest sense of this term ; and the teachers of them con- 
stitute the philosophical faculty. Most of the sciences in this 
department, aside from the great interest which they must have 
for every student, are of the highest importance particularly 
for the theologian, partly as preparatory and partly as auxili- 
ary to his theological course. This is true especially of phi- 
losophy in its stricter sense, of philology, and of history. 


3. 


The great object of an academical course of the study of 
theology properly so called, is no other than this, viz. to ele- 
vate that popular religious knowledge, which, for the sake of 
its practical influence, ought to be found in a certain degree in 
every reflecting person, into a scientific department of knowl- 
edge. In this way teachers of religion are to be formed ; who 
will indeed in future live and act in very different degrees of 
standing and influence, but from whom without exception, if 
they are to be held in any estimation, it may be expected, that 
either as members of the learned community, or as teachers, 
they will be distinguished by the thoroughness and scientific 
character of their theological knowledge, from those who are 
either destitute of all higher intellectual culture, or who have 
devoted themselves to other departments of learning. 


4. 


But the science of theology, considered as a whole, is made 
up of various subsidiary sciences and branches of knowledge, 
which are all mutually connected with each other. A complete 
view of all these, with an explanation of the notion, character, 
extent, and object of each in particular, is given in the so called 
Theological Encyclopaedia ('Eyxvxionatdela) ; with which, at 
the same time, it is usual to connect a course of Methodology, 
or advice in regard to the best method of studying the different 
branches. With these two subjects it is a that every one 
should begin his theological course; and opportunity for this 
will hereafter be afforded at this university every semester. 
Meanwhile we give here a brief description of the field of theo- 
logical learning, intended however only as a first glance at it ; 
and the following may therefore be regarded as a brief outline 
of such a course of Encyclopaedia, so important in its bearing 
upon all the subsequent studies. 
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5. 


The whole range of theological science may be conveniently 
divided into four parts. Indeed theology itself, in accordance 
with this division, has received a fourfold appellation, viz. exe- 
getical, systematical, historical, and practical theology. 


6. 


Evegetical Theology embraces all those branches of knowl- 
edge, that are requisite for the correct understanding of the 
writings of the Old and New Testament, in which are contained 
the holy records of the Christian religion. ‘This department is 
also called biblical philology (philologia sacra), in distinction 
from classical philology ; with which, in other respects, it coin- 
cides as to object, character, and method. ‘The following may 
be regarded as the principal subdivisions of exegetical theology. 


I. The historico-critical Introduction to the books of the Old 
and New Testament. 'This occupies itself with the history and 
form, both of the whole collection of biblical writings, i. e. the 
canon, and also of the particular books ; and contains investiga- 
tions respecting their age, origin, contents, and character. Con- 
sequently, the most appropriate place for this branch of study 
also, is at the commencement of the theological course. 


Nore. The lectures on Introduction usually occupy half a year 
on each part of the Scriptures. And since, for the most part, only 
a small portion of the Old Testament can be explained in the exe- 
getical lectures, it is so much the more necessary to become ac- 
quainted, through these introductory lectures at least, with the con- 
tents of all the books of the Old Testament; inasmuch as a fa- 
miliarity with the contents of the whole Bible is presupposed in 
all the departments of theology. 

Il. Biblical Hermeneutics, “Eounvevrtexn, or Theory of Inter- 
pretation. ‘This applies the general principles of interpretation, 
which are common to all writers, to the biblical writings in 
particular; and derives also special rules from those circum- 
stances and characteristics which are peculiar to the Bible 
and its particular parts. In close connexion with hermeneutics 
stands also biblical criticism (critica sacra) ; in which it is usual 
to distinguish verbal criticism, which occupies itself with the 
judgment and restoration of the biblical text ; and the so called 
higher criticism, which consists in investigations relative to the 
authenticity of the several books of Scripture. 
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Nore. Both hermeneutics and criticism are treated of either 
separately, or in connexion with the Introduction to the Bible. 
When the lectures on the latter do not also inc'ude hermeneutics, 
it is very important to study this branch by itself. 

Ill. Biblical Exegesis, "E€yynovs. This is the practical ap- 
plication of the principles of hermeneutics and criticism, to the 
grammatico-historical interpretation of the original text of the 
Scriptures. 

Norte. The thorough study of the contents of the New Testa- 
ment, must constitute the foundation of all theological knowledge. 
Hence it is proper for young theologians to devote especial atten- 
tion to exegetical lectures upon the New Testament ; and not merely 
to content themselves with the regular course of two years. 

In the Old Testament, the shortness of the academic course 
commonly affords opportunity to explain in lectures, only the most 
important of the historical, prophetic, and poetical books, viz. the 
Pentateuch, Isaiah, the Psalms, Job, and portions of the writ- 
ings of Solomon. But the interpretation of these serves to point 
out the way for the private study of the other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. ‘The lectures on Introduction specify moreover the neces- 
sary aids. 

A thorough knowledge of the Hebrew language, which is but 
too often neglected, is also indispensable to the explanation of 
the New Testament; at least when one wishes to know for 
himself the grounds on which an interpretation rests. A gram- 
matical acquaintance with this language, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to have been acquired in the preparatory schools. For 
such however as have neglected this study, there are lectures on 
Hebrew Grammar and exercises in analysis and in the reading 
of easy historical books of the Old Testament (Fundamen- 
tale Hebraicum). 

Whoever wishes to obtain a deeper knowledge of the He- 
brew, must not neglect also the kindred oriental languages, viz. 
the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic. 

Lectures upon the Septuagint, or Greek version of the Old 
Testament, and upon the Apocryphal books of the Old and 
New Testaments,—as also the private study of these writings,— 
afford an excellent means for acquiring an accurate knowledge 
of the peculiar character and idiom of the Greek style of the 
New ‘Testament. 

: 


Systematic Theology consists in the methodical and orderly 
exhibition, investigation, and proof of religious truths and propo- 
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sitions, or those connected with religion ; all of which, when 
collected from the Scriptures, in which they lie scattered, and 
when united into one whole, constitute the System of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

All these truths and propositions regard either objects of 
knowledge and belief; or they regard that which is conforma- 
ble to duty in our affections and actions. Hence the following 
distinction. 

1. Dogmatic Theology or System of Christian Faith (‘Theo- 
logia dogmatica, thetica) ; i. e. the systematic exhibition or dis- 
cussion of that which is taught in the Christian Scriptures and 
according to the creed of the Evangelical Church, in regard to 
God, his attributes, operations, and relations to us. In this 
view also we further distinguish between biblical theology (bib- 
lische Dogmatik), which examines closely the doctrinal pas- 
sages of the Holy Scriptures, and derives the system of doc- 
trines exclusively from the Bible; and ecclesiastical theology 
(kirchliche Dogmatik), considered as the systematic exhibition 
of the biblical doctrines according to the creed of the Evangeli- 
cal Church. Both these are usually treated of together, and in 
connexion with critical investigations ; but they are also some- 
times separately discussed. 


Nore. Lectures upon this science sometimes include also the 
history of the various modes in which particular doctrines of re- 
ligion have been exhibited (Dogmengeschichte, see p. 621); or 
they undertake also to refute false exhibitions on the spot. This 
last is called polemic or elenchtic theology. The history of doc- 
trines however, together with the general history of Christian faith, 
and also polemics, are sometimes discussed as a science separate 
from dogmatic theology. So also apologetic theology, or the de- 
fence and confirmation of Christianity in general ; which however 
is more commonly united with the lectures on dogmatics. 

If. Moral Theology or Christian Ethics (Ethica Christiana) ; 
i. €. the systematic exhibition of that which is taught in the 
Scriptures, and especially in the New Testament, respecting 
the duties of mankind as it regards their affections and actions. 


We must further make a distinction here, between the strict- 
ly screntific mode in which systematic theology is taught,— 
which puts in requisition all the aids of learning, in order to 
illustrate and establish the positions which it discusses,—and 
the manner in which the popular and practical doctrinal sys- 
tem is to be studied. This latter leaves out of view all that 
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which cannot be apprehended without strictly learned attain- 
ments ; it avoids the technical language of the schools; and 
presents the doctrines of religion and morality in that light, in 
which the future teacher of religion must exhibit them for prac- 
tical uses. At the same time, in view of the great diversity of 
religious opinions, as well as of religious wants, it applies the 
general principles of wisdom in teaching to those particular doc- 
trines which have been most strongly controverted. 


Nore 1. In order to attend lectures with advantage on both 
dogmatic and moral theology, the student must have acquired some 
skill in the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, upon which these 
sciences are every where grounded. Hence the study of exegetical 
theology should in all cases precede that of systematic theology. 

Nore 2. The study of dogmatics may be commenced with bibli- 
cal theology ; to which the ecclesiastical or scientific may then be 
superadded ; as also the history of doctrines. 

Nore 3. To commence either dogmatic or moral theology in the 
middle of a year’s course, is wholly unadvisable. 

Nore 4. The philosophy of religion and of morals is of advan- 
tage, partly by way of preparation, and partly for confirmation. 

Nore 5. The popular and practical dogmatic theology is so far 
from rendering the scientific or systematic study of theology super- 
fluous, even for those who are to be simply pastors among the com- 
mon people, that without the latter the former can never be funda- 
mentally studied, and can only make superficial theologians. But 
on the other hand, not to become acquainted with the proper meth- 
od of popular and practical teaching in doctrinal theology, can only 
be followed by the most deplorable consequences ; especially in re- 
gard to the instruction, which is expected from future pastors and 
teachers of the young. 


8. 

Historical Theology includes all those branches of knowledge, 
which relate to the history of religion in the widest sense of the 
term, and of all that which stands in connexion with religion or 
has originated from it. 

A general history of religion would properly develope and ex- 
hibit all the remarkable changes in the religious ideas and opin- 
ions, as well as in the religious worship, of all ages and nations, 
so far as they can be known. 

For the Christian theologian the most important, by far, is the 
history of the Christian religion, and of that community which is 
united and governed by its influence, called the Christian church. 

The history of the Christian church, or ecclesiastical history 
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(Historia ecclesiastica), is at the same time of the greatest im- 
portance for all the other parts of theology, especially the sys- 
tematical ; and it affords likewise a view of the situation of 
theological science in every age. In consequence of the un- 
common abundance of materials, this branch requires a course 
of at least a whole year. 


Nore. Under the name Ecclesiastical History of the Old Tes- 
tament, was formerly understood the general history of the Israel- 
ites; because this is exhibited in the Old Testament in constant 
connexion with religious ideas, and there are elsewhere no other 
sources of this history which can be relied upon. 

As particular subdivisions of historical theology,—the study of 
which no one, who does not confine his notions of theological 
learning within very narrow limits, will ever regret,—we may 
specify the following. 

1. The History of Christian Doctrines (Historia dogmatum). 
In this the student is led to see for himself the gradual formation 
of the system of doctrines held by the church. In a similar re- 
spect also an acquaintance with the history of the fathers, or 
Patristics, and an attendance upon lectures having reference to 
this subject, is strongly to be recommended. 

2. Symbolical Theology, or the historico-dogmatical explana- 
tion and illustration of creeds and confessions in the evangelical 
church (Libri symbolici). This should at the same time in- 
clude a comparative exhibition of the systems of other Christian 
ecclesiastical denominations. 

3. Archaeology or “Antiquities, partly for the illustration of 
the biblical writings (Archaeologia s. Antiquitates Bibliorum) ; 
partly also as an exhibition of the primitive constitution of the 
Christian church (Antiquitates Ecclesiae Christianae). 

Nore. With the Hebrew archaeology it is now customary to 
connect also biblical history and geography. 

4. Theological Literature or Bibliography. Without this a 
theologian must remain unacquainted with the most important 
works in his profession; or at most will only acquire a knowl- 
edge of a few, and usually the most recent works ; which for 
this very reason are not always the most important. 


9. 


Practical Theology occupies itself with the whole circle of 
studies dierectly preparatory to the exercise of the sacred office 
No. IV. 79 
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of a Christian teacher. It therefore presupposes a stock of 
knowledge already acquired, which the instruction now to be 
given is to work up, and bring into use, according to the differ- 
ent objects which students may have in view. For this rea- 
son, chiefly, practical theology belongs properly to the last year 
of the academical triennium. 

I. The general method of popular and practical religious 
instruction, is usually taught in connexion with rules for a con- 
tinued discourse, as in sermons, i. e. Homiletics (Rhetorica sa- 
cra); and rules for catechetical instruction. In these connex- 
ions, it teaches the best modes of treating of dogmatical, moral, 
and historical subjects ; and of the proper manner of using the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Il. Pastoral Theology invites attention to the duties of the 
pastor, and to that prudence of conduct which it becomes him 
to maintain, in all the various business and occurrences of his 
office ; and especially in reference to the different classes of 
persons in his congregation. It includes also the subject of 
liturgies (Liturgik), and his duties as director of the external 
worship or religious ceremonies ; and moreover instructs him in 
the general principles to be followed in regard to the liturgy. 

Ill. Ecclesiastical Law includes generally, all the laws and 
privileges having reference to religion, and in regard to the 
sources of which all Christian denominations are agreed. Spe- 
cially it relates to particular ecclesiastical communities. Of the 
latter, the canon law and the German protestant ecclesiastical 
law are the chief kinds. 


10. 


All the sciences thus far enumerated, make out the circle of 
theological learning. It is indeed not to be expected of every 
student, that he should make equal progress in all these branch- 
es; nor that every one should pursue for himself the study of 
particular branches beyond what the lectures teach, up to the 
original sources. ‘This however is the appropriate calling of 
every theologian, who wishes to form himself for an academical 
instructor. But the future popular teacher of religion must also 
not be wholly unacquainted with any of these sciences ; and con- 
sequently none of the lectures above mentioned may be neglect- 
ed, out of indifference or as something superfluous. Every 
student of theology, if he really regards the study as of any im- 
portance, ought to exercise his powers of mind in earnest in 
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some department or other of this science. ‘To develope and 
excite those powers, is one great object of the universities. 


11. 


From the very nature and subjects of the various particular 
sciences, it is already evident, in what order they may most 
appropriately be pursued ; although it is not possible to establish 
any positive law on this point, because much is dependent on 
accidental circumstances, collisions of lectures, etc. In gene- 
ral, however, it is obvious, that the first year may be most ad- 
vantageously devoted, first, to the Encyclopaedia, and then, to 
the unremitted study of the several philosophical and _philolo- 
gical auxiliary sciences ; as also, in theology itself, to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures; that the second year should, in like 
manner, be chiefly occupied with systematic and moral theolo- 
gy and ecclesiastical history ; and the third, devoted to practical 
theology, and to some of the higher and more difficult studies of 
philosophy and philology. 

In all this however, it is to be understood as a matter of 
course, that neither the mere hearing of lectures, and still less 
the mere mechanical writing down of the words, can have any 
good influecce on the culture of the mind; unless these are fol- 
lowed up by private diligence, reflection upon what has been 
heard, eagerness for general knowledge, (which is precisely 
what a university life is best adapted to promote, as being a unt- 
versitas literarum,) frequent intercourse and interchange of ideas 
among friends united in the pursuit of science, and often recur- 
rence to the private counsel of the instructor. It is a great mis- 
take, to hear too many courses of lectures at once and merely 
write them down, so as to be compelled to put off the careful 
repetition and review of them till another period. The stu- 
dent must strive to obtain on every subject clear ideas both of 
the parts and of the whole; and must often take counsel, how 
he stands in this respect in regard to their ‘mutual relations and 
connexions. An excellent opportunity for the trial and exercise 
of the mental powers and skill, as well as for the review and 
riper consideration of what has been heard, is afforded by the 
Collegia examinatoria et disputatoria.* ‘They cannot be suffi- 
ciently recommended. He moreover who is in earnest in re- 


* These are private exercises, held under the direction of a pro- 
fessor or private teacher. Ep. 
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spect to progress in knowledge and skill, will also do well, in 
connexion with these, to take part in some literary society in- 
tended for the mutual investigation and consideration of literary 
and scientific subjects. 

Whoever thus pursues his course of theological study in ear- 
nest and with a definite plan, will never be in a situation to need 
special preparation for his examination before the consistory ; 
nor to have recourse to those miserable auxiliaries, by which 
at the end of his course, he must strive to make up, through 
mere mechanical memory, that which he has before indolently 
neglected. By such a course of systematic and restless dili- 


gence, a student will have collected a far greater amount of 


knowledge, than will ordinarily be required of him at his ex- 
amination. 
13. 

But at the same time, the theologian ought not to have refe- 
rence solely to his destination as a teacher of religion. During 
his theological studies he ought never to leave out of view, that 
before he shall become a pastor, he may for years perhaps be 
usefully employed as an academical or family instructor. This 
is indeed very desirable; inasmuch as the teaching of youth is 
the best possible preparation for the instruction of a people. 


14. 


In order properly to fulfil this latter destination, it is necessa- 
ry constantly to connect with the more strictly theological stu- 
dies, those other studies also, which are expected from teachers 
of youth, and of which the foundation has already been laid in 
the schools. No semester ought to pass away, without atten- 
dance upon some one or more courses of lectures on these 
subjects ; besides what private diligence may be able to do. It 
is hardly necessary to remark, that the studies here to be chief- 
ly recommended, are, theoretical and practical philosophy, phi- 
lology ancient and modern, civil and literary history, mathe- 
matics, natural science and history, aesthetics or the science and 
culture of taste, cultivation of the mother tongue, and among 
the modern languages at least the French, together with prac- 
tice in the fine arts, as music, drawing, etc. How far the stu- 
dent should venture himself upon the higher speculative sci- 
ences, for which only a small proportion even of the best heads 
have the proper organization, every one must try for himself. 
At any rate, no one should begin his course with these. In 
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that case he will learn only words and forms; the result of 
which, as is shewn by daily experience, is only conceit and in- 
difference towards many kinds of knowledge that are indis- 


pensable. 
15. 


It is moreover easy to have collected a very valuable stock of 
knowledge, without at the same time having the power to com- 
municate it in the proper manner to others. Consequently the 
teacher of youth must be acquainted, not only in general, but 
also in their details, with the different methods of instruction, 
and be able to exercise a sound discretion and judgment in the 
choice between different modes. For this purpose the science 
of didactics, or the theory of teaching, gives the requisite di- 
rections. 

16. 


The case is the same in regard to education ; which, howev- 
er much must first be learned respecting it from experience and 
practice, has nevertheless its general laws and principles, which 
are also generally acknowledged, either aloud or silently, and 
are more fully and systematically developed in the science of 
paedagogics, or the theory of education. The very general in- 
terest which has been excited within a few years on this subject 
among scientific men, would render it unpardonable in a person 
who offers himself to parents or seminaries as one acquainted with 
this department, if, up to the moment when he must reduce its 
principles to practice, he has never reflected seriously either 
upon the nature or upon the requisitions of such an employ- 
ment. 

17. 

To promote the practical application of the general principles 
developed in the studies immediately preparatory both to the sa- 
cred office and to the employment of an instructor of youth, 
is the chief object of the various seminaries. ‘They are part- 
ly means of culture, and of previous exercise in that employ- 
ment which the student who has completed his university 
course, expects to pursue as his calling and business in after 
life; and they act partly by exciting the student to independent 
thought and Jabour ; from which the mere hearing of lectures 
has a tendency to divert the mind. 
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Il. 


Of the Seminaries. 
1. 


The study of the humanities so called, i. e. of philology and 
elegant literature, has ever been of the greatest influence in pro- 
_ ducing a fundamental and liberal method of studying theology. 
In this view the seminary for classical philology is of the high- 
est importance, not only for the future academical or private in- 
structor, but likewise for every one who does not merely look for- 
ward to practical utility as a religious teacher, but has also some 
regard for theological learning. ‘The regulations of this semina- 
ry are sufliciently known and approved. It consists of twelve 
members, was founded in 1787, and now stands under the 
direction of Professors Schiitz and Meier.* 

The theological seminary has existed, in different forms, ever 
since the establishment of the university. In later years, how- 
ever, the arrangement of it has been changed and enlarged ; 
and since the new organization of the pedagogical seminary in 
1826, with which it was formerly connected, it has been placed 
on a separate and independent footing. It is divided at present 
into five classes ; of which the first four are devoted to scientific 
theology, and the fifth to practical. The first class occupies it- 
self with the exegesis of the Old Testament, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Gesenius ; the second has the exegesis of the New 
Testament, under Prof. Wegscheider ; the third, history of the 
church and of doctrines under Prof. Thilo; the fourth, system- 
atic theology under Prof. 'Tholuck ; and the fifth, practical the- 
ology under Prof. Marks and Dr Wagnitz. 

In order to be admitted into the first four classes, it is requi- 
site, that the applicant shall have pursued theological studies at 
least one year at some university, that he submit himself to a 
trial before the director, and that he produce a certificate of his 
standing and exhibit also a specimen of Latin composition. 
Every member is at liberty to take part in several classes at the 
same time ; and he can also receive premiums in two classes, 
but not in more, at once. He cannot however enjoy the reg- 
ular stipend as senior in more than one class. ‘For admission 
into the fifth or practical class, it is necessary to hand in a Ger- 
man dissertation upon some theological subject, and a certificate 
of standing and of a two years’ course at a university ; and 


* To these Professor Bernhardy is now joined. Ep 
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further to undergo an examination before the director, in case 
the applicant is not supplied with a testimonial of having been a 
member, in good standing, of one of the first four classes. If he 
be thus provided, he enjoys a decided preference before all oth- 
ers in cases of competition. 

Besides the literary and scientific advantages which accrue to 
the members of this institution, they enjoy also the following aids 
and privileges, for their excitement and advancement in theiy 
studies. 

a) For stipends and premiums for the members of the exe- 
getical classes, there is set apart semi-annually the sum of 574 
rix dollars ($40); for the same purposes in the other three 
classes, the sum of 75 rix dollars ($52 50). Of these sums 
the senior of the class for the time being receives 124 rix dol- 
lars ($8 75) as a half yearly stipend in advance ; and the re- 
mainder is divided out as premiums to the authors of the best 
dissertations; in such a way, however, that never less than 
four, nor more than eight, premiums are given in one class. 

6) In the distribution of other stipends established by the 
royal bounty, special regard is had to the members of the 
seminary. 

c) Upon the particular recommendation of a director of the 
seminary, they can further have permission to visit the univer- 
sity library daily in the forenoon; and they are then also re- 
lieved from the limitation to which other students are subject, 
viz. that they can take from the library only one book at a 
time. The library of the seminary is exclusively appropriated 
to their use. 

d) On leaving the university, their participation in the semi- 
nary and their contributions as members of it, are entered in 
their testimonials under a separate head. 


ll. 


Of some other Institutions for study and practice, either directly in- 
tended for Theological Students, or particularly useful to them. 
1. 


The public worship of the university is held every second 
Sunday during the continuance of the lectures, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Marks, the university preacher.* Besides the 


* Prof. Tholuck has since been appointed second university 
preacher, and officiates half the time. Ep. 
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general object and tendency of this exercise, to promote the 
common edification and the advancement of pure religion and 
morality among all the students, it may also be considered as a 
model and means of instruction for future preachers. In this 
view too may be recommended the homiletic and catechet- 
ical society established by Licent. Franke, for the purpose of 
exercise in these branches. 


: 2. 


Since the year 1792 there has been read annually, by the 
members of the theological faculty alternately, a course of pub- 
lic lectures founded by the deceased Lenz, Inspector at Horn- 
burg near Halberstadt, and called the Institutum Lenzianum. 
The object of this course is to discuss such topics as lead to a 
more accurate understanding, judgment, and defence of the 
Holy Scriptures, and especially the historical part of them ; or 
such also as have a near relation to the other courses of Jectures.* 


3. 


For the excitement and reward of those theological students, 
who are distinguished for diligence and extent of knowledge, 
the theological faculty have, since 1800, given out subjects for 
prize dissertations. ‘These are selected with reference to exe- 
getical, historical, and systematic theology ; and are always pub- 
lished on the black boardt immediately after the 12th of Janu- 
ary and 12th of July, on which days the dean of the faculty is 
changed. Up to the time limited, the dean receives the disser- 
tations that may be offered, which must be composed in Latin 
and accompanied by a sealed paper containing the name of the 


* Lenz had been a chaplain in the army, and was so struck 
with the prevalence, among the common soldiers, of profane mock- 
ery and a perversion of the narratives of Scripture, that he after- 
wards left a small fund for a course of public lectures at Halle, the 
object of which should be to prepare theological students to defend 
the Scriptures against this species of attack. ‘The fund, if [ am 
rightly informed, amounts to about $21 per annum. ‘The spirit of 
the foundation is however now so much neglected, that when Ge- 
senius read the Institutum Lenzianum in 1827, he took for his 
subject Syriac Grammar. Eb. 


+ This is a large board painted black, on which all public no- 


tices are exposed. This arrangement is common to all the univer- 
sities. Ep. 
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writer. They are then examined by the whole faculty, and the 
prizes adjudged to the two best. The first prize is 30 rix dol- 
lars ($21); the second, 20 rix dollars (¢14).—At the same 
time there is also a homiletical prize. ‘The sermons are exam- 
ined by Prof. Marks, and the prize adjudged accordingly by 
the faculty.—Besides these the king has established, since 1824, 
a prize in each of the first three faculties, and two in the phi- 
losophical. ‘The subjects are made known on the 3d of August 
in each year ;* and the dissertations are to be given in by the 
Ist of the following May. ‘The distribution of the prizes, each 
of 50 rix dollars ($35), takes place on the next 3d of August. 
Should other dissertations be thought worthy of a smaller prize, 
they may receive 25 and sometimes 15 rix dollars. 


4. 


To the students of theology may also be recommended the 
private societies established by several of the university teach- 
ers; as that for philology by Prof. Reisig; for history by 
Prof. Voigtel, and also by Prof. Kruse ;+ and for mathematics 
by Prof. Scherk. 


5. 


Inasmuch as a knowledge of the French language is now 
commonly required of private teachers in families, students 
are recommended to attend the public lectures and exercises 
of Prof. Blanc,f and of the Abbé Masnier the French in- 
structor. A certain number of students, in each semester, may 
take part in these gratis. 


6. 


In a similar view, the public instruction and exercises in the 
arts of drawing and painting, under the direction of Professors 
Prange and Weise, are worthy of attention. It is only necessa- 
ry to ask the permission of these professors. ‘The latter also 
exhibits the cabinet of engravings once a week. 


* The birthday of the present king of Prussia. Ep. 

+ Since the death of Reisig and the departure of Kruse to Dor- 
pat, the societies under their care, which were merely private un- 
dertakings, have been discontinued. Similar ones, however, are of- 
ten established by the professors and by private teachers. Eb. 

t Professor of the modern European languages and literature. 


No. IV. 80 
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7. 


For the promotion of a direct personal knowledge of the 
productions of nature, the cabinet of natural history under 
the care of Prof. Nitzsch is exhibited once a week ; and in 
like manner the cabinet of minerals, under the charge of Prof. 
Germar. 

8. 


For preparatory exercise in the instruction of the young, 
there are few cities that present so many opportunities as Halle. 
In the principal city school and in the German school of the 
orphan house, between sixty and seventy teachers are constant- 
ly employed. It is moreover, in this latter case, not an in- 
dispensable regulation, that they must reside in the orphan 
house. Besides this, whoever recommends himself to the di- 
rectors of that establishment by his diligence, extent of acquire- 
ments, and good habits, can in like manner obtain the privi- 
lege of giving one or more lessons daily, when vacancies occur 
among the permanent instructors.—There are also several pri- 
vate institutions, in which quite a number of students find em- 
ployment. 

9. 


For exercise in preaching there is frequent opportunity, both in 
the churches of the city and those of the adjacent country. For 
this purpose, it is necessary to obtain the permission of one of 
the Superintendents residing here, and submit to his inspection 
the sermon intended to be delivered. 


10. 


Opportunity for acquiring a general knowledge of books, and 
for the use of the more rare and costly works, is furnished here 
by three public libraries. 

1. The University Library. This is open twice a week, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, from one to three o’clock, P. M. 
Whoever wishes to take out books, must write the title of each 
upon a separate piece of aad the octavo form and size] 
and then apply to a professor ordinarius of one of the facul- 
ties, who knows him personally, for his signature and cavet 
[security]. He must then follow exactly the regulations, which 
are fixed up at the entrance of the library. 

2. The library adjacent to St. Mary’s church, on the mar- 
ket place, is usually open on Mondays from 11 to 12 o’clock. 
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3. The Orphan House Library. This is open twice a week 
to all; and public notice of the particular days is given every 
semester. In order to take out books, whoever is not person- 
ally known to the librarian, must produce a permission from the 
director of the orphan house. The library of the pedagogical 
seminary is in the same room. 

Opportunity is also presented for reading the literary and sci- 
entific journals ; with which, in the present state of learning, no 
one ought to be unacquainted. Indeed, no student can be consid- 
ered excusable, who does not regularly read at least one of the 
literary gazettes and some of the theological journals ; although 
on the other hand, while his judgment is not yet ripe, he 
should take care not to dissipate his mind by too great variety. 


IV. 


Information respecting several academical regulations and 
institutions. 


Most of the prescribed regulations and statutes of the uni- 
versity are, from the very commencement of the university 
course, applicable alike to theological and to other students. 
Such are the following. 

1. Every student must be furnished with the regular testi- 
monial, from that preparatory school in which he has been 
educated. 

2. If for satisfactory reasons he has not undergone the regu- 
lar school examination, he must submit himself to an exami- 
nation before the commission in the university appointed by the 
government; inasmuch as any participation in the stipends, is 
made to depend on the certificate of his qualifications.* The 
time of this examination is made known publicly. 

3. The student on his arrival reports himself, in the hours 
designated upon the black board, to the dean of the philosoph- 
ical faculty, and receives the signum depositiomis. He then 
reports himself to the prorector of the universit? for matricu- 
lation ; from whom he receives a copy of the university laws. 
In the case of those who come from other universities, the 
former regulation falls away. 

4. The academical triennium still remains fixed ; and all 





* For the character of these testimonials, see No. II. of this 
work, p. 207. Ep. 
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the prescriptions formerly established in this respect, have 
been renewed by the government. 

5. Those students who wish to obtain access to a free ta- 
ble,* must follow the directions from time to time published by 
the overseers of the same; especially in regard to the certifi- 
cates of their indigence, diligence, ete. ‘Towards the end of 
each semester, the overseers give public notice, at what time 


— 


* Freytisch, a table, or sort of commons, supported by funds, or 
charitable contributions, to which indigent students are admitted, 
either wholly, or for a part of the time. The following is the usual 
mode of living practised by the students, and also by such profes- 
sors and teachers as have not families of their own. In all the 
university cities, there are furnished lodgings to be Jet in private 
houses, consisting usually of a parlour and bed room. ‘The fur- 
niture is sometimes quite handsome; and a sofa is a necessary 
part of it. Lodgings of course are of different prices, according to 
their size and elegance ; and in the smaller cities are commonly not 
let for a shorter term than six months. In Berlin and Leipsic they 
can be hired by the month. The price of good lodgings of this 
sort in Gottingen is from $25 to $35 for half a year, including 
the attendance of servants. In Halle, where the accommodations 
are less good, the price varies from $15 to $25. In Berlin a good 
room, etc. may usually be had for #10 a month; and sometimes 
at a less rate. The student is served with coffee every morning in 
his room by the servants, at whatever hour he may choose; and 
also with tea in the like manner at evening. The servants are also 
expected to do his errands. An account is kept of the cost of his 
tea, coffee, etc. which it is usual to settle once a week. Din- 
ner is a separate aff2ir. He may either have it brought from an 
eating house, and so dine in his own room; or he may go out to 
dine, which is the more usual course. Restaurateurs, or eating 
houses, are every where to be found; and he may dine as he 
pleases at an expense of from 8 cents up to $1 or more; wine 
however being included in the last estimate. A very usual charge 
in ordinary but good houses, where one dines regularly, is 4 gro- 
schen, or 123 cents. At the table Phote in larger and more ex- 
pensive hotels, the price is 10 rix dollars a month, exclusive of 
wine ; or about 25 cents per day.—The free tables above alluded 
to, furnish of course only dinners. 

The occupying of a room in a private house, in this way, brings 
a person into no sort of connexion with the family. The mode 
of boarding in a private family, so common with us, is there al- 
most unknown ; and is a privilege granted only in extraordinary 
cases, and as a very great favour Ep 
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applications are to be handed in to the inspector ; and in like 
manner the time of the examination, and also the subsequent 
decision, are publicly made known ; and the regulations in re- 
gard to the free tables, are put into the hands of all those ad- 
mitted to them. 

6. Applications for stipends and other pecuniary aids, are to 
be made to the Curator Witzleben.* So far however as these 
stipends or aids arise from Wittemberg funds, application is to 
be made for them to Prof. Gruber. But the number of appli- 
cants is usually so very great, that all of them cannot be 
received ; and very few can hope to obtain any important 
aid. 

7. For admission to the free table established, during the 
winter months only, by the late Prof. Vater, application “must 
be made to Prof. Marks, before the beginning of the lectures. 
None can be admitted here on any condition, except those 
who, besides the certificate of their indigence, exhibit evidence 
of their private diligence by taking part in some one of the 
seminaries or societies above mentioned, where examinations, 
disputations, or other exercises, constitute the objects of at- 
tention. 

2. 

In particular reference to theological students, the following 
are the regulations of law and custom. 

1. On his arrival every theological student, after matricula- 
tion, reports himself to the dean of the theological faculty, to 
have his name entered in the faculty register. On this occasion 
he receives a copy of these directions gratis, in order to be 
made acquainted with that, which every one ought to know at 
the commencement of his course. 

2. Whoever stands in need of a faculty certificate, in order 
to obtain a stipend, writes upon a folded sheet of paper his 
name at length, his residence, how long he has studied, and the 
lectures he has already heard. ‘This sheet he first brings to 
the professors whose lectures he has heard, with the request 
that they will add their testimony in the margin. He then 
brings it, with his Anmeldebogen,t to the dean of the theologi- 


* Since resigned. His duties are now performed by the prorec- 
tor and the university judge. Ep. 


+ This is the sheet on which all the lectures which a student 
attends are entered, and certified by the respective professors. Ep 
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cal faculty, who certifies the genuineness of the signatures and 
adds the faculty seal. 

3. When any student needs merely a private certificate, he 
has only to bring to the instructor from whom he wishes it, 
along with his Anmeldebogen, a sheet of paper on which are 
written his full name, residence, time of his sojourn at the uni- 
versity, and the course or courses of lectures which he has 
heard from the said instructor. 

4. In regard to attendance upon the lectures, the following is 
proper to be borne in mind. 

a) Every one who wishes to hear any course of lectures, is 
bound to make this known to the professor or teacher before the 
commencement of the same, in the hours designated upon the 
black board. Should he happen to arrive later, or be returning 
from a journey, he is expected to call upon the professor in 
like manner, before he begins to attend the course. 

b) Those only who thus announce themselves at the proper 
time, can expect to receive the professor’s attestation of their at- 
tendance. 

c) Private courses of lectures therefore, leaving the attesta- 
tion out of view, can be attended by those who have not thus 
called on the professor, only until the subscription paper has 
been circulated.t By this previous annunciation and subscrip- 
tion, the student pledges himself to a regular attendance and to 
the payment of the fee, in case this latter is not remitted. 

d) Those students who are compelled from indigence to ask 
a remission in whole or in part of the professor’s fee, must ap- 
ply for the same on their first visit to the professor, producing at 
the same time the proper testimonials from the schools and also 
in regar! to their indigence ; and binding themselves moreover 
to future payment, if required, by a note of hand. 

e) The proper form and character of a certificate of indi- 
gence, is prescribed in the printed regulations on this subject. 

Jf) Whoever is not furnished with such a certificate must, ac- 
cording to the present regulations, pay the customary fee in ad- 
vance ; or he may request permission of the instructor to defer 
it for three months. If it be not paid in this interval, the whole 


* This takes place usually two or three weeks after the com- 
mencement of the lectures. The paper is laid before every person 
present ; who is expected either to sign it, or no longer to attend 
the lectures. Ep. 
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affair is put into the hands of the university quaestor ; of whose 
services, moreover, every professor is at liberty to avail himself at 
the outset, if he pleases. 

The payment, delay, or remission of the fee, is also enter- 
ed on the Anmeldebogen ; and the making out of the final uni- 
versity testimonial presupposes and includes a conscientious ex- 
amination of this point. 

5. In order to obtain the requisite testimonial from the faculty 
at the end of the university course, it is necessary to hand over 
to the dean a Latin curriculum vitae, a complete list of all the 
courses of lectures attended under instructors in the theological 
faculty, (those of each instructor upon a separate sheet,) the cer- 
tificate of admission, and the Anmeldebogen on which are the 
certificates of the several instructors. ‘The dean lays all these 
before the faculty ; who then make up their decision in regard 
to the applicant, according to their personal knowledge of his 
habits and diligence. It is necessary that the applicant appear 
personally before the faculty, in order that each professor may 
distinctly recognize him. ‘Those instructors who are not mem- 
bers of the faculty, are requested to note down also their judg- 
ment in regard to the courses which the applicant has heard 
from them. In accordance with all these results, the testimoni- 
um facultatis is made out, including a specification of these lat- 
ter lectures. 

6. The course which a student must adopt at the end of his 
university life, in order to obtain the academical testimonium 
morum, and also the certificate of the philosophical faculty 
which he must lay before the prorector, is pointed out in the 
printed regulations above referred to (4. e). In those regula- 
tions it is also said, that according to the express directions of 
the government, every application for the necessary testimonials 
on leaving the university, must be made in person. 

7. In order that the decisions of the faculty may not be too hur- 
ried, every student, except in extraordinary cases, must make a 
written application at least eight days before the time of making 
out the testimonials. 

8. Should any student wish the support of the faculty, in an 
application to the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs for admission 
into the theological seminary at Wittemberg, he must make his 
wish known to the dean of the faculty, before the end of May in 
order to enter at Michaelmas, and before the end of September 
for admission at Easter. 
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9. Whoever wishes to obtain, at his departure, a recommenda- 
tion for a place as an instructor in a public school or in a family, 
will do well to apply in writing, some months beforehand, to 
some member of the faculty, and state to him the course of 
his university life, his supposed attainments in languages, sci- 
ences, and the arts, and in what manner he has prepared him- 
self for becoming an instructor of youth. Regard will then be 
had to this application, according to the circumstances ; and 
the opportunity for such a recommendation is seldom wanting. 

10. Those who wish to undergo here the examen pro schola, 
which is necessary in order to become an instructor in any 
school of learning, must apply to the director of the commission 
appointed by the government, from four to six weeks at least 
previous to their departure from the university. 


APPENDIX. 


The Pedagogical Seminary, which was formerly connected 
with the theological, retains for the present its usual organiza- 
tion. The object of it is the education of future teachers of 
schools, either of the higher order, or for the middle and lower 
classes. ‘The director is the Chancellor and Senior Professor 
Niemeyer, with whom Professor Jacobs* acts as assistant di- 


rector. 

The director nominates the members. ‘These are appointed 
without any regard to their circumstances as to property ; but 
are selected only with reference to their diligence, talents, and 
unblemished moral character, as personally known to the direc- 
tor, or as certified to him by credible testimonials. 

The business of the seminary is conducted by the director 
and his assistant, and consists alternately of theoretical lectures 
and practical exercises. Questions relative to teaching are dis- 
cussed ; disputations upon doubtful points in the various meth- 
ods of education and instruction are held; extracts from the best 
writers are read and reviewed; and exercises in declama- 
tion are also held and criticised. Whoever frequents the semi- 
nary two years, either as a member or candidate for member- 


* Both of these gentlemen are since dead. This seminary, and 
indeed the subject of pedagogical instruction in general, consti- 
tuted a sort of hobby with the venerable Niemeyer. It is not 
known, whether the seminary still exists in the same form. Eb. 
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ship, will have the opportunity in this interval of taking part in 
all these different exercises. 

The director has also charge of the library of the seminary, 
and it is his duty to see that it is well preserved and augmented. 
At present it is in the same room with the library of the orphan 
house, and open at the same hour. Books can be taken out 
only by order of the director or his assistant. 

The following are the regulations in regard to the members. 

1. There are twelve ordinary members ; and also other pre- 
paratory members or candidates, auscultatores, whose number 
is indefinite, and depends on the circumstance, whether there 
are more or fewer who wish to join the seminary. All these 
latter may take part in the exercises; and have the preference 
over other competitors for all vacant places, on condition of dis- 
tinguished diligence, skill, and good conduct. 

2. The ordinary members can excuse themselves from no 
species of exercises, which may be required of them by the di- 
rector or his assistant. ‘The candidates have here more liberty. 
But their actual reception into the seminary, depends mainly on 
their voluntary labour and activity. 

3. No one can be received as an ordinary member, before 
the close of the first year of his university course. 

4. There may be two seniors of the seminary. But these 
places are only filled, when individuals are found who are partic- 
ularly distinguished as teachers of youth, and especially for the 
extent and scientific nature of their knowledge in the depart- 
ment of education and instruction; and who may thus hold out 
the promise, either of being useful in promoting the further pro- 
gress of their fellow students, or of qualifying themselves to 
become academical theologians, or principals of the higher 
schools and seminaries for teachers; and on this account may 
wish to prolong their residence at the university. 

5. A senior receives 50 rix dollars ($35) a year, in quarter- 
ly payments. Members of the first rank receive 40 rix dollars 
($28) annually ; and those of the second, 30 rix dollars ($21). 

6. New members can be admitted regularly only at the be- 
ginning of a semester. If however a place becomes vacant in 
the interval, it may be filled. 

7. Two members, or candidates, are entitled to lodgings free 
of rent in the house of the director or elsewhere. 


No. IV. 81 
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Arr. II. On toe Nature anp CHaRAcTer or THE GREEK 
Stry.e or THE New TEstTaMeEnNrT. 


By Henry Planck, Professor of Theology in the University of Gottingen. Translated fron: 
the Latin by the Editor. 


Previminary Notice. 


Tue following article is a translation of the celebrated Com- 
mentatio de vera Natura atque Indole Orationis Graecae Novi 
Testamenti ; which, in this short compass, has contributed more 
to illustrate and fix the character of the New Testament Greek, 
than any other work that has ever appeared. It was first pub- 
lished in 1810, on occasion of the author’s becoming Professor 
Extraordinary in Gottingen; and was afterwards reprinted in 
the Commentationes Theologicae of Rosenmueller, Leips. 1825. 
The author is the son of G. J. Planck, also a professor in Got- 
tingen, who has long been distinguished in Germany as an ec- 
clesiastical historian. ‘The younger Planck was born in 1785, 
was educated in his native university, became afterwards Repe- 
tent at the same time with Gesenius, was made Professor Ex- 
traordinarius in 1810, and Ordinarius in 1823. The present 
article then was written when he was twenty-five years of age ; 
and a fairer pledge of future usefulness and celebrity has rare- 
ly been held out. It was the plan of the author to pursue 
his inquiries farther, and to embody the results of them ina 
work to be entitled: Isagoge Philologica in N. T. i.e. ‘A 
Philological Introduction to the New Testament.’ After the 
appearance of Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon in 1812, his publisher 
applied to him to prepare a similar lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘This however he declined, thinking it more judicious 
to confine himself entirely to the Old Testament ; but recom- 
mended warmly the younger Planck, as peculiarly qualified for 
such a work. Jt was therefore proposed to him and under- 
taken ; and he has ever since been nominally engaged in it. 
But the fair fruits of early promise have all been blasted by 
repeated and habitual attacks of epilepsy, under which both 
body and mind have sunk into decrepitude ; and it is only with 
feelings of unmingled sadness, that one can behold him in his 
lecture-room ; whence not unfrequently he must be carried out 
in a fit. A few articles, as specimens of his projected lexicon, 
have occasionally been published ; some of which we may here- 
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after present to our readers; but the work itself has made lit- 
tle progress. The writer was informed by Gesenius, who 
had recently seen the collections and preparations which the 
author has made for it, that they all amount to little, and 
would be comparatively of no value in other hands. Indeed, 
Planck has published nothing of importance for the last ten 
years. 

This is not the proper place to enter into an account of the 
contest, which was so long carried on in regard to the charac- 
ter of the Greek style of the New Testament; which contest the 
present article seems to have put completely at rest. It is how- 
ever within the Editor’s plan, to give at some future time a his- 
tory of this controversy. In the mean time the reader may be 
referred to Winer’s Grammatik, 3d Ed. p. 11 seq. and p. 18, 
Amer. Ed. Planck’s Einleitung in d. theol. Wissensch. II. p. 43 
seq. Morus’ Hermeneut. ed. Eichstadt. I. p. 216 seq. 

The way first laid open by Planck in the following essay, 
has been followed out to a great extent by Winer, in his well 
known Grammar of the New Testament. Still the objects of 
these two writers are different. It was the design of the for- 
mer to point out the elements of the later Greek as found in the 
New Testament, so far only as they relate to single words and 
forms of words; and since he expressly excludes the Syntax, 
it is obvious that his plan embraces only those points which be- 
long, not to grammar, but properly to the lexicon. Of course, 
out of the eight classes into which he divides the traces of the 
later language in the New Testament, only the third and fourth, 
which embrace the differences of flexion and gender, fall with- 
in the province of the grammarian. The main object of 
Winer was, upon the elementary materials thus collected by 
Planck, and augmented by his own long continued researches, 
to erect a grammatical system of the later Greek as exhib- 
ited in the New Testament ; including of course the deviations 
as to the form and flexion of words, but having regard chiefly 
to the syntax, or at least to the use of words in connexion, as 
well as to the structure of sentences. The first work of Winer 
on the subject appeared in 1823, and was translated and pub- 
lished by Prof. Stuart and the Editor in 1825. Another edi- 
tion of the original appeared in Germany in 1826, which was 
soon followed by a second volume of Excursus on some of the 
more important topics of the work. In 1830 a third edition 
was published, in which both the former volumes are united, 
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and the subjects reduced to their proper order. In this edition 
the author has also given the further results of his continued 
studies ; and especially those flowing from an attentive and sys- 
tematic perusal of all the later Greek writers.—It is not too 
much to say, that the labours of Planck and Winer have pro- 
duced an entire revolution of opinion in regard to the language 
of the New Testament; and have placed the character of it in 
a light so strong and definite, that its general features can no 
longer be mistaken or perverted. 

At the close of the following article are annexed, by way of 
appendix, some remarks of Planck on the proper mode of con- 
ducting the lexicography of the New Testament. They are 
too valuable not to be generally known; while the programm to 
which they are prefixed, is not of a nature to interest the public 
generally. And in order to lay before the reader the whole sub- 
ject of the Greek language at once, I have inserted in a subse- 
quent article a spirited ‘View of the Greek Language and its 
Dialects,” from Buttmann’s larger Greek Grammar. It will 
be seen that his views coincide with and elucidate those of 
Planck and Winer. Epitor. 


On THe Nature anp CHARACTER OF THE GREEK STYLE or 
tHe New TestTamMent.* 


Introduction. 


There have been many writers on the subject of the Greek 
style of the New Testament; but their works, of course, are 
not all deserving of the same degree of estimation. Since the 
time when Henry Stephens, in jest as it would seem rather than 


* In regard to the marginal references appended to this article, 
the Editor has preferred to let them remain as in the original. Since 
the date of its first publication, the excellent edition of Phrynichus 
by Lobeck, has appeared ; but as this is accompanied by a very 
complete index, it was thought better not to change the references, 
which are now adapted to the edition of De Pauw; because, by 
so doing, those who possess the earlier edition would have no good 
clue to guide them, while those who have the edition of Lobeck 
will find every facility in the index. So also with regard to the Etymo- 
logicum Magnum, and particularly Josephus; of whom there are per- 
haps more copies in this country in the Cologne edition, (the one 
quoted by pages,) than in that of Havercamp or Oberthiir. Ep. 
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in earnest, pronounced the diction of the Scriptures of the New 
Testament to be pure Greek, and comparable in elegance even 
with the Attic, theologians know that there have ever been philolo- 
gists, who have called in question this purity and inviolable chas- 
tity of the Greek of the New Testament. ‘The contest has been 
long and attended with various success on both sides. In the 
course of the struggle, little attention has been paid to any cor- 
rect explanation of the thing itself in question; for those who 
have tried their strength on this arena, have always attempted to 
shew, that the diction of the sacred authors was either wholly 
good Greek, or wholly barbarous and mixed up with Hebraisms. 
Those who maintained the former opinion, supposed they could 
not better accomplish their purpose and repel the charge of He- 
braism, than by adducing from the profane writers, and chiefly 
from the poets, those passages which, either in the sense of the 
words, or in the composition, or in the construction, might seem 
in some manner reducible to the same appearance of Hebrew 
idiom. It was a more easy task for those who held the contra- 
ry opinion, to shew that the language of the New Testament is 
corrupted by many Hebraisms. But they too satisfied them- 
selves, with merely pointing out in the sacred books that which is 
foreign to the genius of good Greek, and which may be referred 
to oriental usage. Hence it has arisen, that the whole contro- 
versy being thus brought to bear solely on the Hebrew colour- 
ing with which the diction of the sacred writers is tinged, the 
point which is of most importance for the correct interpretation 
of the sacred volume, was wholly left out of view, viz. the na- 
ture and character of that later Greek, which arose and flourish- 
ed from the time of Alexander the Great, and of which so many 
traces are discoverable in the diction of the New Testament ; 
though not without the trouble of laborious investigation. There 
are only three writers,! who have treated of the common lJan- 
guage of the Greek in the periods after the destruction of Gre- 
cian liberty, whose labours can be cited with approbation. The 
first is Salmasius, who in his Commentationes de Lingua Hel- 
lenistica, and other works, has discussed the subject at large and 
elegantly. Fischer is the second, who deserves and receives 
even at this day the thanks of all theologians, for the aid which 


* One work which Sturz quotes I have not been able to inspect, 
viz. Ge. Guil. Kirchmaieri Dissert. de Dial. Graecor. communi, Vi- 
teb. 1709, Ato. | 
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he has afforded towards the correct interpretation of the sacred 
books in his Prolusiones de Vitiis Lexicorum N. T. To these 
a third has lately joined himself, viz. the learned Sturz, in his 
work De Dialecto Macedonica et Alexandrina,? in which he has 
collected with great diligenee and judgment the remains of this 
later language from the ancient sources. 

Nevertheless—and I wish to say it without arrogance—the 
subject in question seems to me not yet to have been developed 
by these three writers, with all the accuracy and fulness of which 
it is susceptible. For in regard to Salmasius, although he en- 
tered upon the right way, and well observed that after the sub- 
jugation of the Grecian cities by the Macedonians the dialects 
which had formerly prevailed separately, now coalesced ; and 
that thence there arose a mixed or common language, which 
passed over also into the foreign provinces subdued by the Ma- 
cedonians ; yet, nevertheless, he paid little attention to the na- 
ture and character of this common language, which is the foun- 
dation of the sacred Hellenism ; but thought it enough to shew, 
in opposition to the followers of D. Heinsius, who made of the 
language of the New Testament a peculiar dialect, that whatev- 
er is common to all and brought together from all the dialects, 
can no longer be regarded as being itself a peculiar dialect. 
Fischer advanced farther. Following up the beginning of Sal- 
masius, he endeavoured to shew by examples, that the diction 
of the Macedonians and Alexandrians, which after the times 
of Alexander began to prevail in common life and intercourse, 
differed much from the more ancient language, whose force and 
elegance are still visible in the works of Attic writers now ex- 
tant. It is understood not to have been the purpose or wish 
of this author, to investigate fully those things in the language 
of the sacred writers, which approach nearer to the character 
of this later idiom. ‘This fuller and more accurate investiga- 
tion, although exceedingly desirable, could not well be expected 
of him in accordance with his plan. But there is also another 
thing wanting in him, which I would estimate as of no less mo- 
ment, viz. an historical exposition of the causes and progress 
by which all the Grecian dialects became thus intermingled and 
confounded ; for it is only by such an exposition, that the in- 
ternal character and the prevalence of this later idiom can be 
rightly understood. In regard to the plan of Sturz, we have 


? Lips. 1808. 
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given our opinion in another place, which it is not necessary 
here to repeat. He seems to us to have erred chiefly in this 
point, viz. that he has endeavoured to reduce this later mode 
of speaking to certain appearances characteristic of a dialect ; 
and in this way has wished to constitute a peculiar Alexandrine 
dialect ; an attempt which all see to be in itself impossible, who 
have had any right perception of the nature and origin of this 
common language. 

There are also many other things peculiar to the later lan- 
guage, which have not yet been noted by interpreters, and which 
nevertheless are of such a nature, as to mark particularly the 
difference between the later diction and the good or Attic Greek. 
To this class we may refer, first, many words and forms of 
words in the New ‘Testament, in which the later usus lo- 
quendi prefers a remodelling or change of form ; examples of 
which however occur nowhere in approved Greek writers, but 
are often found in those authors who flourished after the times 
of Alexander. In respect to such instances, although it may 
not always be possible to judge with perfect accuracy in each 
particular case, whether a word or form first came into use at 
a later or an earlier period ; yet by examining all the sources 
of which we are permitted to avail ourselves, we shall not be 
altogether destitute of some criterion, by which to distinguish 
with a great degree of probability the period, to which any such 
word or form belongs. 

Another characteristic of the common language, which in 
like manner has been hitherto overlooked by ali the writers on 
the Hellenism of the New Testament, lies in the use of those 
tenses and moods of verbs, which Attic writers have wholly 
avoided ; either because of some harshness of sound by which 
the ear was offended, or on account of some ambiguity of sense 
by which they might interfere with other forms of similar sound, 
or from other causes which this is not the place to treat of 
more fully. Many examples of this kind might be adduced 
from the New Testament, which are not found in approved 
writers, e. g. éCnoa, éyévynoa, axovow, duagtryjow, élevoouae, 
dwn, etc. and all these must be brought into the account, if 
we would rightly understand and estimate the genius and char- 
acter of the later language. 

Nor is less diligence and accuracy requisite in the investi- 
gation of the Syntax of the later diction; in which, if we look 
only to the use of the particles and to the employment of the 
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moods and tenses of verbs, we shall find many things which 
the more elegant writers have entirely rejected. 

To have here suggested these things, is surely not superflu- 
ous. The interpreter of the New Testament who desires to be 
regarded as prepared and ‘ thoroughly furnished’ for his work, 
must be acquainted with all those particulars, in which the style 
of the sacred writers differs from the pure Attic diction ; and 
_ this he can never be, unless the character and usus loquendi of 
this later language be ascertained with the greatest possible de- 
gree of accuracy.—I pass over other particulars of the same na- 
ture, especially new significations of words, which frequently oc- 
cur, and in defining which more attention and exactness are still 
desirable. 

All these things however would occasion less difficulty, were 
it not for the almost incredible negligence of many interpreters, 
who even to the present day have paid no regard to this whole 
subject in their attempts to explain the usus loquendi of the 
New Testament. Many are ignorant both of the origin and 
nature of that Greek idiom, in which, in addition to the vestiges 
of the Aramaean language, the sacred Hellenism principally 
consists; they are ignorant of the criteria and marks by which 
it is distinguished from the Attic diction, which alone is taught 
in the schools and in grammatical books ; they are ignorant in 
short of the sources,—and are therefore incapable of estimating 
them,—whence that usus loquendi is chiefly drawn, to which, 
as to a supreme law, all the grammatical relations of the New 
Testament are to be referred. 

I could here easily multiply examples of such negligence, 
were it not that I wish to spare time and paper. A few there- 
fore may suffice, which lie near at hand. Doubts have very 
recently been started respecting the authenticity of the first 
epistle to Timothy ;> and one ground of doubt among others 
has been drawn from a multitude of words, which, except in 
this epistle, are not found in the writings of Paul. How little 
the epistle in question differs in this respect from the other epis- 
tles of Paul, we have abundantly shewn elsewhere; but then 
the author of this doubt would never have fallen upon this spe- 
cies of argument, had he sufficiently comprehended the nature 
and extent of that later usus loquendi, of which a tendency to 








® Schleiermacher, Sendschreiben iiber den sogenannten ersten 
Brief an den Timotheus, Berlin 1807. 
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employ new words and forms of words must be regarded as the 
chief characteristic.—Still greater errors have been committed 
in regard to single words, and in establishing the sense of them, 
by interpreters who have failed to perceive the true character of 
the sacred Hellenism. Thus the same learned writer, who has 
called in question the genuineness of the first epistle to Timo- 
thy, has preferred to understand the verb macdevecy 1 Tim. 1: 
20, in the sense of teaching, instead of chastising, punishing.* 
But it was not only understood in this latter sense by the fathers, 
but was thus employed throughout in the common idiom of the 
later age, as is testified by Phavorinus and by all the books 
now extant written in thiscommon dialect. 1 pass over the sen- 
timent which the apostle intended to express, and which seems 
to admit only the interpretation of the fathers; but who would 
doubt, even though the other explanation may not be without a 
pertinent sense, that the usus loquendi of the later period ought 
to be preferred before that which the Grecian classic writers 
have followed ?—In a similar manner Paulus has made a mis- 
take in his Commentary on the passage Mark 15: 43. His 
words are quoted below.° It would seem hardly possible to err 
more widely, than he has here done. Who does not see, that 
the object of the Grammarians was to vindicate the more ancient 
meaning of the word evoy7juwv, which obtained among Attic writ- 
ers, against the practice of the common people, who had begun 
to employ it in reference to riches and wealth. ‘The words of 
Phrynichus leave no doubt: evozruwr rovro wév of apadeis 
ént rov mhovsiov, xai év akvaate Ovtog tarrovacy. of 62 apyaios 
éni rov xahov xa ovupérgov. ‘The common people apply 


4 Ibid. p. 37, 59. 


5 Commentar Th. IIT. p. 863. “ evoyrjuwy, not wealthy, (against 
this are the express declarations of Suidas, Phrynichus, Etym. 
Mag.) but rather respected, honestus, honourable, Rom. 13: 13. 
Sept. Prov. 11: 25 ovx evoyjumr, who does not behave well.” 1 
wonder how any one could write thus, who understands the man- 
ner of the Grammarians so well as Paulus does; as appears from a 
passage in the same Commentary, Th. II. p. 825. “‘This very 
judgment fof Eustath.] induces us to prefer évvatny as the orthog- 
raphy of the Palestine Greeks ; just as any word which is marked 
as inelegant by the scholiasts, so often quoted in this connexion by 
Wetstein, is ever to be regarded as the regular one in the Alexan- 
drine Greek, and still more in the Palestine Greek of the New 
Testament.” 


No. IV. $2 
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evoyT MOOV to one who enjoys wealth and consideration ; the an- 
cients used it of beauty and symmetry.’ And that Suidas and 
the author of the Etymologicum Magnum did not mean any 
thing else, is clear in itself.° Where then are we to rank the 
sacred writers, and by what law are we to judge of their style ? 
Are they not to be classed among the auaders, whom Phryni- 
chus charges with having changed the primitive sense of this 
word, and transferred it to other objects? Hence it of course fol- 
lows, that their language is to be referred, not to the laws of At- 
tic diction, but to the later and common mode of speaking ; and 
that we are to look in their writings not so much for what the 
Grammarians may have approved, as for what they have disap- 
proved. In this example moreover, there is another considera- 
tion which serves to strengthen the charge of negligence against 
the commentator. In the parallel passage, Matt. 27: 57, we find : 

avdoumos ndovovos and "Agiwadaias. Hence it is to be infer- 
red, that in the Aramaean gospel which the three first evangelists 
seem to have had before them, there was a word expressing the 
notion of opulence, and therefore Mark could have applied evoyy- 
pow to Joseph in no other sense.—To these we may add a third 
example, which occurs in the same Commentary.’ The words ra 
yévéova Matt. 14: 6, the author chooses not to explain as mean- 
ing birth-day, because according to the Grammarians the Attics 
used ra yevedAve to express this idea.® But there occur innume- 
rable instances in the writers of a later age, whom the Grammari- 
ans call tovg xosvous, where they employ ra yevéove in the sense 
of birth-day.? There is therefore no sufficient reason, why we 


. Suidas : EvOZI Ov" ov 6 molha xExtn[evos nal movo0s, 
ahi oO xOOMLOS nae mEecPouevos rots rouoes zai ov VEOT OY, —Ety- 
mol. Mag. evonzuov’ 0 HOG MLOS nat mectouevos TOIS vomots. ma~ 
oa TOUTO OntéOY, OVY 0 mhovowos xai nodda HEXTHMEVOS. 

7 Paulus Commentar Th. II. p. 61. 

® Phrynichus p. 18. Téveova ovx ogtas rideras ini THs Ye- 
vePhiou Hucous’ yeveore yao "Adnvnoww éoorn* héysev odv dei, Tas 
yevedhious mucous, 7 yevedhec. Thom. Mag. p. 186. Etym. Mag. 
P. 225, 230. Sinsiee p. 430. Ammonius de Differentia Vocab. 

a Hesych. Suidas. 


. Alciphron ITI. Ep. 18, 55. Dio I. 47. p. 385. L. gi p. 688. 
Xiphilin._p. 230. ra yeveova ; Joseph. Ant. XII. 4.7 . YEvoLos 
nue oa. The words of Phavorinus, of 02 “4Onvaior xai yevtoun 
Aéyouot, scil. for yevéOdea, are to be understood as spoken with ref- 
erence to the later usus loquendi. 
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should here recede from the usual interpretation of this word ; 
an interpretation which, besides the aptness of the sense, 
would seem to be the more properly retained, because the same 
usus loquendi is frequently exhibited by other writers of the 
later age. 

Thus far of interpretation. Nor have less important mis- 
takes been made, in regard to the criticism of the text of the 
New Testament. ‘These seem for the most part to have pro- 
ceeded from an ignorance of the later orthography, and of 
several moods and tenses of the verb, which existed in the 
common idiom. Compare Matt. 25: 36, where the received 
text, which the edition of Griesbach as yet follows, exhibits 
the reading 7A@eze, against the authority of the best manu- 
scripts,”® all of which have 74@are. This mode of forming the 
second aorist after the analogy of the first, is not only sufticient- 
ly frequent in the Septuagint ;" but is also distinctly attributed 
by the Grammarians to the later idiom. We know from Hera- 
clides, that it was in use among the Cilicians who spoke 
Greek ; from whom, as Sturz!* has already observed, it seems 
to have passed in their mutual intercourse to the Alexandrians. 
This single example, if there existed no other, is enough to ad- 
monish critics, how carefully they ought to investigate the na- 
ture and genius of the later language, and to collect all those 
things which are shewn by the testimony of the Grammarians or 
the constant usage of later writers, to have been peculiar to that 
idiom, both in regard to the forms and the construction of words. 
But there are not wanting other instances also, where for the 
same reasons the reading of manuscripts is to be preferred to 
the received text. In Acts 22: 7, instead of the usual éxeoor, 
the Codd. Alexandrinus, Laudianus, and some younger ones, 
read éneoa, which Griesbach has not yet ventured to adopt. 
Without any doubt, however, it ought to be received as the gen- 
uine text; for the transcribers have very frequently changed un- 
usual forms of this sort, and substituted for them those which 
were employed in a purer style. For this reason such manu- 


eS 


 ABDFL. Mt. B. 
LK. 10: 14 eidauev. 2 K. 10: 14 eidav and éguyav. 17: 20 
evgayv. 19: 42 égayauer. 23: 16 ZlaPar, ete. 
'2 Cited by Eustath ad Od. &. p. 1759, 10. 
3 De Dial. Alex. p. 62. 
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scripts have no weight of authority, although their number may 
be greater, if the vestiges of a more unusual reading are pre- 
served in others, even if they be but few. Hence also we do 
not doubt but that in Acts 11: 28 we ought to read Aiuoy meya- 
Any instead of the common péyav; for it is the reading of the 
best manuscripts,' and is more unusual; since it appears from 
the Grammarians, that not the Attics but the Dorians made 
7 Aiuog in the feminine gender. And since many things have 
evidently passed from this Doric dialect into the common lan- 
guage of the Greeks, the same judgment is also to be held in 
respect to another passage, where in like manner an adjective of 
the masculine gender is joined with Aiuog, viz. Luke 15: 14, 
éyévero dios ioxveds, for which on the authority of manu- 
scripts'® ioyvea ought to be restored ; for, if you hold the re- 
ceived reading to be genuine, it is not possible to comprehend 
how this other reading could have crept into the manuscripts. 
In regard to the later orthography, we have a remarkable ex- 
ample in 1 Cor. 13: 2, where for the received ovdé» not only 
very ancient manuscripts, but also some of the fathers,'’ have 
over efus; a mode of writing very rarely found among the 
Attics, but frequent among the later Greeks, according to Phry- 
nichus® and Thomas Magister.!9 ‘The same holds true of an- 
other passage, viz. Matt. 17:24, where several manuscripts, 
written in large characters,” have r@ dudoayue ; which | hold to 
be the genuine orthography on the authority of Thomas Magister, 
who directs to write doayurjv, ov decyury ;2! whence it appears, 
that the latter was current in the common language. Interpret- 








44 AD** 27.29. 40. Mt. d. 

5 Phrynichus, p. 80. Ziv Aiuov Aworeis, ov 02 agoevexws tor 
Aiuov gate. Phavorinus h. v. Etymol. Mag. p. 366, 10. Aelius 
Dionys. ap. Eustath. ad Od. «. p. 1390, 56. 

16 ABDL. Veron. Corb. Vind. 

17 ACI et alii. Clem. Ephr. Bas. Macar. Damasc. Occ. 

18 Page 76. Ovdels, did 100 9, ef xual Xovounnog xai of ang 
avrov ovrm Aéyovoe, ov 02 anoreénou dAéyew’ Of yao apyzaroe 
dia tov 0 Acyovow ovdsis. [See Lobeck ad loc.] 

19 Pag. 661. In Thucyd. VI. 60, 66, many manuscripts exhibit 
ovdeig instead of the printed ovdeic. 


20 DEGHL. alii. Veron. German. 1. For. Corb. 2. cet. 


Or 
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ers remark also, that it is found in Josephus,”* and in Hesychius 
in the various readings under nayein. In regard to a third pas- 
sage, where the true reading depends on the later orthography, 
I perceive that Fischer® has already given a decision. It is in 
Luke 2: 24, where the received text has duo veoooovs ; for which 
that learned author properly supposes the reading of several 
manuscripts** voooovs ought to be restored; inasmuch as the 
Grammarians shew, that the letter ¢ was omitted in this word 
by the later writers. 

After these explanations, which are not far-fetched, but pre- 
sent themselves close at hand, it will easily be understood, that 
a full and accurate discussion of the common or later usus lo- 
quendi of the Greeks, so far as the vestiges of it exist in the sa- 
cred books, can by no means be regarded as foreign to our 
studies and object ; but may on the contrary be of the highest 
use and advantage to those, who are occupied in explaining or 
illustrating the usus loguendi of the New Testament. Hence 
we have supposed it would not be inappropriate to the present 
place and time, to offer here some views and observations upon 
this whole subject. We propose therefore now to treat of the 
nature and character of that later Greek idiom, of which very 
Srequent traces are found in the New Testament. 

This discussion may be divided into two parts, viz. one, in 
which the origin and progress of this language shall be investi- 
gated, at what time and from what causes it arose, and from 
what sources it is to be made out; the other, in which those 
particulars in the diction of the sacred writers peculiar to that 
language, shall be brought into view and reduced to certain 
classes. Under each of these divisions we shall study the great- 
est possible brevity ; since the subject is of such importance, 
that it would be utterly impossible to discuss it properly within 
the bounds to which this essay is necessarily limited ; and since 
also we intend at a future day to do fuller justice to it, in a par- 
ticular work to be entitled Isagoge Philologica in Novum 
Testamentum. For these reasons, we shall here dwell chiefly 
upon those things which have not been already noted by 
Fischer and Sturz, and the way in which we suppose they 
ought to be explained. 


* Page 622. C. 644. D. 
** Proluss. de Vit. Lexicor. N. T. p. 676. 
*4 BEGHS. alii. 
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PART I. 





Origin and Progress of the later Greek Language. 


Those who have undertaken to treat of the nature and char- 
acter of the sacred Hellenism, ought in my opinion to have set 
out with the position, that the books of the New Testament are 
written, not in the cultivated and polished style of learned and 
elegant authors, but rather in that which prevailed in daily use 
and in the intercourse of common life. Nor would I except 
even Paul; for although by the reading of classic writers and 
especially the poets, he would appear to have added something 
of ornament and elegance to his style; yet he seems never 
to have paid sufficient attention to the grammatical study of 
the Greek language, to be ranked among the authors of clas- 
sic reputation. In respect to the other sacred writers, the thing 
speaks for itself. ‘To them, besides the common mode of speak- 
ing to which they were accustomed, a better or more classic style 
appears to have been unknown. ‘Those then who have treated 
of this topic, should have begun with this common idiom ; and 
those who neglected to do so, could not but fall into error. In- 
deed, without a careful examination of this whole ground, it is 
not possible to advance a step, either in the proper interpretation 
of words, nor in the correct designation of the sources for de- 
termining the usus loguendi. We then, in attempting to give a 
new exhibition of the style of the New Testament, must necessa- 
rily first of all turn our attention to this later language. 

To investigate the nature of the Greek language of common 
life, such as it was in ancient times, is a work of great diffi- 
culty. It was not a uniform Janguage, but on the contrary dif- 
fered much among the different tribes; nor are there sources 
enough extant, from which a more accurate acquaintance with 
itcan be drawn. Except the occasional observations of the 
Grammarians in which they mention the vulgar usus loquend, 
and fragments of comic poets who employed the diction of or- 
dinary life, we have only inscriptions and decrees of magistrates ; 
which although they have come down to us complete, do not 
nevertheless illustrate every thing. Hence it has happened, that 
among those who in modern times have written on the diction 
of the New Testament, there have been none who have treated 
generally of the origin and nature of the common language pre- 
valent at the time when the sacred authors flourished. And if 
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there have been any, who have observed in the New Testament 
traces of a later usus loquendi, they have been contented, either 
with adducing those passages of the Grammarians where a par- 
ticular word or form is attributed to the later idiom; or with 
simply noting those things, of which they were not able to pro- 
duce similar examples from classic authors. In the outset, there- 
fore, we will here offer some general views in regard to this 
whole subject. 

The ancient Grammarians, who have given precepts respect- 
ing the Ionic, Doric, AZolic, and Attic dialects, are, by the com- 
mon consent of all, to be understood not of the common and fa- 
miliar language of those tribes, but as referring to the diction 
of authors who cultivated their native dialects in their writ- 
ings. The Grammarians have enumerated four dialects, not be- 
cause the Greek language had no more diversities; but be- 
cause they found these four only to be in use among writers. 
All their arguments respecting the nature and difference of these 
dialects, have been drawn from these writers. Hence it is a 
mistake to suppose, that from their precepts concerning the dia- 
lects of Greece, any information can be derived in respect to the 
language of the vulgar and its diversities. ‘That many more di- 
alects of tribes existed, we know from the testimony of Hesy- 
chius and others; who have noted many things appropriate to 
particular states, both in the forms of words and peculiarities 
of signification.—F rom all this it is apparent, as several distin- 
guished writers of our times have already remarked, that the 
names of those four nations, under which all the tribes of Greece 
are frequently arranged, do not so much refer to the diversities 
of language that were current among them, as rather to the dif- 
ferences of origin that were ascribed to them, to the different 
methods in which their governments were administered, and to 
the social ties by which they were bound together, either through 
the bonds of relationship or the laws of the sovereign power. 
But we can only suggest this thought in passing, without pursu- 
ing it any further. 

After the times of Alexander the Great, there occurred great 
changes both in the dialects of the tribes and in the language of 
writers. I begin with these latter. Before the subjugation of 
Greece, there were in all the tribes authors, who exhibited in 
their works the dialects and idioms of their own districts, and 
fashioned them for the general use of writers. I refer here to those 
who wrote in prose ; for no one is now ignorant, that the poets, 
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even from the earliest times, neglected altogether the use of 
their native dialects, and adopted a diction which had been enno- 
bled by illustrious examples in any particular class of poetry ; or 
that, if they condescended to employ the language of their own 
district, they did not exhibit it in its purity, but augmented it 
by forms borrowed from the other dialects. But at the period re- 
ferred to, the whole of Greece being now brought under the do- 
minion of one conqueror, almost all writers began also to con- 
form to one dialect. This was the Attic; which at that time 
was so remarkable for its elegance and for the multitude of dis- 
tinguished writers who had employed it in their works, that it 
had come to be accounted the most polished language of Greece. 
Hence it was soon adopted as the general language of all writ- 
ten works; and every author supposed himself unable to obtain 
the praise of elegant diction, except in the Attic dialect. 

This community of use, however, so far from adding any thing 
of elegance and splendor to the Attic tongue, was the source 
whence, through the carelessness of authors, the greatest blem- 
ishes were contracted. Indeed it was not possible, that all 
should follow with equal diligence and equal zeal the examples 
of the best writers; so as to avoid every thing which was pecu- 
liar either to the ancient dialects, or to the new usus loquendi 
which had begun to creep into the usage of common life and fa- 
miliar intercourse. Hence the grammarians have given to this 
later diction employed by writers after the times of Alexander, 
the appellation 7 xo«v7 or “ZAAnvexs, ; both as being in common 
use among all, and as exhibiting a mixture and sprinkling of va- 
rious dialects and idioms of speech. But these things [ pass 
over, as being already well known. It was however requisite to 
mention them ; because in estimating the sources from which the 
usus loquendi of the New Testament is to be determined, those 
writers whom the Grammarians call oi zocvoi are of more weight 
and authority, than those who have employed the pure and un- 
corrupted Attic diction. Nor, as we shall see in another place, 
are they to be regarded as unprofitable sources for investigating 
and defining the nature and character of the vulgar idiom, in 
which is contained the element of the sacred Hellenism. 

The other change effected after the times of Alexander the 
Great, was in the dialects of the tribes ; and this is particularly 
worthy of our attention, inasmuch as the whole investigation of 
the sacred Hellenism depends upon the language used among 
the common people. When Greece was deprived of its liber- 
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ties by the Macedonians, it was not possible but that the dialects 
which had hitherto obtained separately among the different 
tribes, should become intermingled with each other and corrupt- 
ed. What formerly, when Greece was free, would have 
seemed probable to no one, viz. that states and cities entirely 
dissimilar in manners and customs, as well as in the laws and in- 
stitutions inherited from their ancestors, should ever come to the 
common use of one uniform language,—this was now effected, 
along with the overthrow of the ancient forms of government, 
by the dominion of a foreign people. Many causes may be 
pointed out, as operating to ‘produce this confusion of the dia- 
lects. First of all was the destruction of liberty; which, so 
long as it was preserved, contributed to prevent particular tribes 
from coming to a unity of language or of government, on ac- 
count of their different rights, law s, and forms of public admin- 
istration. But as it had already been usual for any nation 
which had obtained the sovereignty, to diffuse their own lan- 
guage among the subject tribes ;* so now it was to be expected 
that the Macedonians, having widely extended their empire, 
would do the same thing. Alexander himself collected his ar- 
mies out of every tribe and nation; and his successors in Eu- 
rope, by their continual wars and the destruction of the more 
important states and cities, greatly augmented this confusion and 
amalgamation of the dialects. ‘Thus much in Europe; nor was 
the case different in the regions out of Europe, to which the do- 
minion of the Macedonians had been extended. Where every 
thing was held by force of arms, the language of the victorious 
nation in a short time necessarily prevailed ; by no means pure 
indeed, but formed through this confluence and jumble of na- 
tions. ‘Then too came the colonies recently established; ei- 
ther by Alexander himself, as Alexandria; or by his succes- 
sors in the sovereignty of Asia, as Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Anti- 
och. In these cities the Greek inhabitants were collected from 
every people and tribe, and had lost their own peculiar dia- 
lects; so that.in Asia and Africa from this time onward, no 
pure and distinct dialect can be regarded as having any long- 
er existed. 


2° So Strabo VIT. p. 388, speaking of the empire of the Dorians 
in Peloponesus : ayedov 0 éte xai voy xara mohees ahhoe ahhos 
drahtyovtas doxovor 02 Awyifey anavtes dia thv ovuBacay ént- 
—. 
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From these considerations it is obvious, what must have been 
the nature and character of that common language, which pre- 
vailed throughout all the Grecian provinces after the time of 
Alexander the Great. It had something from every quarter ; 
and this variously compounded and mingled, according to the 
diversity of places and external circumstances; yet so that the 
dialect or language which had formerly obtained in a particu- 
lar region, continued to serve as the basis of the new language 
in that region, and might be regarded as a corrupt dialect, de- 
formed by many new accessions. So in Attica, where before 
the fall of Greece, the Attic dialect was prevalent, the new lan- 
guage abounded most in Atticisms ; in Peloponesus and oth- 
er places where the Dorians had exercised dominion, it admit- 
ted much from the Doric dialect. In every region, however, 
it had this common characteristic, viz. that it was composed 
from several dialects. Hence it is apparent, that after the time 
of Alexander, the term dialect, understood in its proper sense, 
could no longer be employed; and consequently there could 
strictly be no Alexandrian dialect. At Alexandria the common 
language was in use, tinctured no doubt by many peculiarities 
both in its composition from the ancient dialects, and in certain 
new accessions which it had recently adopted. But the na- 
ture of a dialect has been defined by learned men to consist 
in this circumstance, viz. that it is a certain diversity or idiom 
of a common language, employed in some certain place and 
among some certain people, by which they are distinguished 
from other tribes or nations of the same race.%® So also the an- 
cient grammarians teach.*” ‘This being the fact, it is apparent 
that the language ‘of the Alexandrine Jews, which a learned 
author has recently wished to call a dialect in this sense,** can- 
not be properly brought under that name; because the yeoax- 
tno é9vexog is altogether wanting to it. They who used it were 
Jews by birth, not Greeks. But if, as likewise many have done 


6 Sturz de Dial. Macedon. et Alex. p. 18. 

27 Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 317. diadextog éore qavigg yagax- 
THO EOvixos. 

28 Sturz de Dial. Mac. et Alex. p. 22. “ Certum igitur est, Ju- 
daeos istos peculiarem quodammodo certisque finibus circumscrip- 
tum, et ab aliis populis distinctum populum Alexandriae fuisse ; 
neque adeo dubitari potest, quin eorum lingua dici recte dialectus 


possit.”’ 
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in our age, the yagaxryje éOvexos being wholly left out of 
view, you apply the name of dialect simply to some diversity 
of language, whatever it may be ; then truly there existed many 
later dialects of the Greek ; more in number indeed than the 
ancient ones; because, under the Macedonian dominion, a new 
idiom or usus loguendi arose in almost every place. But all 
these diversities of the later language, as I have already said, 
always preserved this one point of mutual resemblance, viz. that 
they intermingled every where the peculiarities of the ancient 
dialects among themselves in the most diverse modes, and added 
to them still new accessions. Vestiges of all the ancient dialects 
are found in the common language, except the Aolic ; which, 
it is probable, was in that age no longer extant in ordinary life 
and language. ‘The fewest vestiges are found of the Ionic ; 
which seems at a still earlier period to have disappeared by de- 
grees from the daily intercourse of life, or to have coalesced 
with the language of the Attics. But as this topic cannot be 
fully developed without extensive preparation, 1 am unable to 
pursue it further here. 

In regard to the name of this later language, the Grammarians 
have left us no information. Nor was this to be expected from 
them; inasmuch as in their commentaries their object was to 
treat only of the language of authors and of the learned. In our 
day, two names have been applied to this later idiom ; the one 
by Fischer, who calls it the Macedonic and Alexandrian dia- 
lect ;° the other by Sturz, who prefers the appellation 9 xoev7, 
i. e. the common.” As to Fischer, in the first place, he seems 
to have thought the double name which he employs convenient, 
partly because it was in consequence of the Macedonian domin- 
ion that the dialects of Greece were thrown into confusion, 
which confusion gave birth to a new form of the language ; and 
partly because the Jews of Alexandria exhibited this new idiom 
in writings, with which we know the apostles and evangelists to 
have been well acquainted. The Macedonians, at an earlier pe- 
riod, before their invasion of Greece, made use of a peculiar 
language, having many coincidences with the ancient Doric dia- 
lect, as the Grammarians relate ; and hence the ancient Mace- 
donic language ought to be distinguished from the new or later 


9 Proluss. de Vit. Lexicor. N. T. XXX. XXXI. 
® De Dial. Mac. et Alex. pp. 19, 29, 52. 
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Macedonic. The appellation Alexandrian dialect is too circum- 
scribed ; and is not competent to express in its full extent that 
which ought to be included. From this name one might easily 
be led to suppose, what is in no sense true, that the common 
language had taken its rise from Alexandria. ‘That the Alex- 
andrine Jews did employ this idiom in written works is true ; 
but we know that it was a style not accommodated to the use of 
writers, but only to the common people ; and hence the name 
cannot be made to depend on those few authors who have 
employed it in their written works. Further, the name adopt- 
ed by Sturz, as it seems to me, is wholly to be rejected. 
We have seen above, that the grammarians employed the term 
7 xowvy Ocahexros in a different sense, viz. to designate not the 
ordinary language of common life which came into use after 
the time of Alexander ; but rather the language of writers, who 
almost all endeavoured to conform themselves to the Attic.— 
We are not, however, solicitous about the name; it is enough 
to have explained the thing itself with perspicuity. 

Thus far of the nature and character of the later language 
in general. We turn now to the sources, whence a knowledge 
of this later usus loquendi is to be derived. "These we may di- 
vide into three kinds ; according to their different use and im- 
portance, in enabling us to distinguish the character and pecu- 
liarities of the later tongue. The first embraces the writers 
who are called of xovvoi, i. e. those who wrote after the age of 
Alexander, and among whom the first in order is Aristotle. 
From all these, however, there is not much to be gained for the 
illustration of the character and force of the later idiom, inas- 
much as they all are to be regarded as having written in the At- 
tic dialect ; though certainly not in its pure and uncorrupted 
form, but in that, into which both many new words and many 
new meanings of words had already been introduced from the 
vulgar tongue. All these are indeed to be regarded as corrup- 
tions in the diction of the xocvo/; and are by no means to be 
neglected, by those who wish to investigate and ascertain the 
common usus loguendi. I omit to produce examples at pres- 
ent ; they will offer themselves spontaneously in another place. 
I only add here, that these writers, of xocvoi, are by no means 
all of equal value, in regard to the fruit which is to be derived 
from their writings for the illustration of the later idiom. So far 
are they, indeed, from having all employed a similar style and 
diction, that while some have formed their style with the great- 
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est diligence on the most approved Attic models, others on the 
contrary have almost wholly neglected the precepts of a good 
Attic diction, and have corrupted their language by the admis- 
sion of many new words and forms of expression. Of this lat- 
ter class, as all acquainted with the subject know, are Artemi- 
dorus, Appian, and others; of the former, Arrian, Lucian, 
Aelian, etc. Of modern editors I know only one, who has noted 
the traces of the later idiom which occur in his author, with the 
proper diligence. I mean Irmisch, in his edition of Herodian. 
In regard to all the other authors of this class, no one has hith- 
erto taken the trouble to register those things in them, which 
are to be referred to the usus loquendi of the later language. 

A second kind of sources, from which the character of the 
later style is to be ascertained, is presented by those writers 
who have treated expressly of this style. Here belong first, the 
Grammarians, or Atticists; as Phrynichus, Moeris, Herodian, 
Thomas Magister, and others; who in their works have profes- 
sed to correct in later writers those words and phrases which 
are employed by them contrary to Attic elegance, and to exhib- 
it the corresponding expressions warranted by the pure Attic 
dialect. Next to these are the Scholiasts ; in whose commenta- 
ries many things are preserved, that have reference to the later 
idiom. Lastly, we may adduce here the Lexicographers, as 
Hesychius, Suidas, Zonaras, Photius, Phavorinus ; who have 
explained many Attic words by others peculiar to the later lan- 
guage. In what manner all these differ among themselves, 
and with what caution their testimony is to be examined, we 
have here neither time nor place particularly to investigate. 

The third kind of sources, which consists in the writings 
which have come down to us composed in this later diction, is 
more important than both the others. Such writings are the 
Alexandrine version and the other Greek versions extant of the 
Old Testament, the New Testament, the Apocryphal books of 
the Old and New Testament, and the apostolical fathers ; to 
which may also be added the remains preserved in inscriptions, 
on coins, in the decrees of magistrates, and in the fragments of 
comic writers of the later ages. 
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PART II. 


Characteristics of the later Greek as found in the New 
Testament. 


We proceed now to the second part of our discussion, in 
which we are to point out those traces of the later idiom which 
are to be found in the New Testament. In making these il- 
lustrations we shall constitute certain classes, to which the par- 
ticular examples may be referred ; and shall then adduce, both 
those things which appear to have passed over from the ancient 
dialects into the later usage ; and also those which seem to be 
of a more recent origin. We do not propose to bring forward 
every instance ; but only to give single examples. On similar 
grounds we also omit the syntax of the New Testament ; be- 
cause, although the sacred writers have in innumerable instances 
neglected the grammatical laws of the Greek syntax, this be- 
longs rather to style, and not to the idiom of the language which 
they have employed. As therefore our business is solely with 
the elements of their language, it does not fall within our pro- 
vince to include also their syntax. 

In regard then to that common language, which forms the 
basis of the Hellenism of the New Testament, its vestiges may 
be reduced nearly to the following classes. 

I. Words adopted into the Greek language from foreign 
sources. ‘This had already been done before the domination of 
the Macedonians, and especially by the Athenians ; who, accor- 
ding to the testimony of Xenophon, possessed a mixed language 
made up from the languages of almost every Greek and foreign 
people.** What then had thus formerly happened, would hap- 
pen still more frequently, when the language of Greece had now 
become widely diffused among foreign nations. ‘The wars of 
the Macedonians, and the new empires founded by them, intro- 
duced the Greek tongue into Asia and Egypt; and in this 
way it could not but happen, that among these new inhabitants 
the Greek should become intermingled with many foreign words. 
To this period succeeded the times of the Roman dominion ; 
the influence of which went every where to conform the lan- 
guage of the subjugated nations to the Latin tongue. In the 
age of the apostles, we perceive that the common Greek which 
they employed, had borrowed many words peculiar to the Ara- 


*! De Repub. Atheniens. 11. 8. Comp. Pierson ad Moerid. p. 349. 
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maean and Latin; and some also from the Persian and Egyp- 
tian. Of all these, traces are to be found in the New Tes- 
tament ; and they are too obvious to require here examples. 

Il. Words peculiar in their orthography and pronunciation. 
The ancient dialects of Greece were exceedingly discrepant in 
this respect ; and the causes of this discrepancy are also known. 
The later idiom adopted very many of these differences ; and 
also formed new ones, before unheard of. Of all these some 
traces still remain in the New Testament; although in this par- 
ticular very many changes have been made by copyists and 
grammarians ; as must be obvious to every one who has him- 
self inspected manuscripts. Indeed transcribers have almost 
invariably followed the orthography of the country in which they 
wrote; and hence Egyptian manuscripts exhibit one mode of 
orthography, those of Byzantium another, and those of the west 
a third. For this reason we claim as vestiges of the later lan- 
guage only those instances, which by the common consent of 
the best manuscripts may be defended as the genuine readings, 
and which also we know from the testimony of ancient Gram- 
marians actually to have existed in the common language.** We 
omit entirely all those as to which there can be doubt. 





%2-The Alexandrine orthography has been fully discussed by 
Sturz, p. 116 sq. who has followed the authority of the Alexandrine 
and Zurich manuscripts. Although the learned writer does not 
deny, that in these manuscripts there are many things of this sort 
which could have arisen only from the transcribers ; and although 
he therefore would limit what he calls the Alerandrine orthography, 
to that alone which differs with some appearance of constancy from 
the orthography of other Greeks and from that of the ancient writ- 
ers; still, 1 am not sure that his positions are even then correct ; 
inasmuch as these manuscripts exhibit many things which unques- 
tionably belong to the orthography and mode of writing of trans- 
cribers, who cannot be placed higher than the sixth century. And 
in regard to the books of the New ‘Testament, it is beyond all ques- 
tion, that they cannot properly be all reduced to the orthography of 
any single Codex ; since the sacred writers obviously did not follow 
one and the same standard of orthography ; but wrote, as no one 
can doubt, according to the different places and countries in which 
they were educated and lived, John in one way, Paul in another, 
and Peter and James and others in still different ways, each em- 
ploying his own method. For this reason I have preferred to stop 
short at those examples, which, by the consent of the best manu- 
scripts and the testimony of the grammarians, may be regarded as 
peculiarities of the common language. 
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We produce here some examples of the several varieties of 
orthography. The most frequent are Atticisms ; which is to be 
attributed to the general diffusion of this dialect itself, and also 
to the critical propensities of the transcribers. Of this kind are 
vahog? Rey. 21:18, and guady 4 Rev. 5:8; which words the 
lonians and Dorians write with ¢, véAog and qitdy. So also aeros 
Matt. 24: 28 ; for which the other Greeks write aésros.*° Many 
other examples occur of a similar shortening of the vowels ; but 
we cannot go into the details. 

The Doric orthography is preserved in magw John 7: 30 for 
netw ;5 xouuve Matt. 13:15. Acts 28:27, for xarapverr ;*7 
“iiBavos Matt. 6: 30, for xei8avos; which form also was often 
used by the xoevoi.** ‘To the Doric also we must doubtless re- 
fer xavdozeiov Luke 10: 34, for which the Grammarians would 
put mardoxeiov,” a later orthography adopted by the Attics 
from the Tonians. 

Paul follows the Jonic mode of writing in Baduos 1 Tim. 
3: 13, for which the other Greeks wrote Baonuos ;* so also Luke 
in avafadues Acts 21: 35, for avafaouos.*1 To the same 
Ionic method we may also refer énugavm Eph. 5: 14 for éxcqaw, 
which, so far as [ know, is found only in the New Testament. 
At least, in many other forms certainly, the Ionians inserted the 
letter v after a; as avrao, davids, iavye, for arag, dadog, iaye.? 


There are many words which bear the stamp of a later or- 
thography. I pass over the forms yivouae and yerwoxw, for yfy- 
vouar and ytyywoxw, of which Fischer and others have treat- 
ed,* as also vooo0s, voosior, for veooo0s, vevooiov, which Fisch- 


8 Thom. Mag. p. 862. ibiq. Hemsterhuis. 

34 Moschopulus weg Sy. p. 120. Moeris p. 389. ibiq. Inttp. 

35 Moeris p. 18. Etymolog. Mag. p. 51, 49. Eustath. ad I]. @. p. 
21 sq. 

36 Etymol. p. 671, 30. 

37 Gregor. Cor. de Dial. p. 165. In another place, p. 290, he af- 
firms that this was also the Ionic form. 

38 Phrynichus p. 76. Thom. M. p. 554. Athen. III. p. 110. C. 

39 Phrynich. p. 134. Thom. M. p. 676. Hemsterhuis ad Aristoph. 
Plut. p. 122. 

© Phrynich. p. 142. 41 Thom. Mag. p. 46. 

‘2 Eustath. ad Od. p. 1654, 27. 

43 Proluss. de Vitiis Lexicor. N. T. p.674. Valckenaer ad Eurip. 
Phoen. 1396. 
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er and Sturz** have noted; and will only adduce a few new ex- 
amples, which so far as I know, have not yet been noted in the 
New Testament. Of this kind are 10 didoayuorv Matt. 17: 24, 
the true reading for zo didgayuov; as to which I have already 
quoted the testimony of ‘Thomas Magister in note 21 above. 
So oalnsorngs Rev. 18: 22, for cadnextys, the former being used 
only by later writers, according to the testimony of the Gram- 
marians; and also ov@év 1 Cor. 13:2, for ovdev, in regard to 
which see the testimony quoted in notes 18 and 19 above. I 
pass over other examples ; which however need to be more fully 
investigated. 

Ill. Peculiarities in the flexion of nouns and verbs, belonging 
to the later language. As to flexion in nouns, there are in the New 
Testament no traces of any of the ancient dialects, except the 
Attic. This I suppose must be attributed, not to the fact that 
the later language was in itself free from any such confusion of 
the older dialects, but rather to the critical propensities of trans- 
cribers ; who here, as in innumerable other cases, have aimed 
to preserve the Attic mode of writing. Of Altic forms of flex- 
ion in nouns, we have gen. tov * Anohhes 1 Cor. 1: 12 from the 
nom. “Anolhos ; also accus. tov ’Anoldw Acts 19: 1; mv Ko 
Acts 21: 1; rv vadv Acts 27: 41, from the nom. vais ‘for which 
the Ionics wrote »yyv¢ and the Dories vac.°—The later idiom 
is followed in the dative vol forv@, 1 Cor. 1: 10. 14: 15. 
Rom. 7: 25, after the form of the third declension ; of which, 
besides the New Testament, examples occur only in the fathers. ai 
So also the accus. vyey Acts 5: 11, 15. Tit. 2: 8, from vyseéa; for 
the Attics regularly contracted ea preceded by a vowel, not into 
n, but into @;*8 as vyea, not vyeyj. Other instances of later 
usage have already been given by Fischer ;” such as the accu- 
sative -fennsetian of nouns ending i in €Ug, as TOUS yovEers, youmparels ; 


4 De Dial. Alex. p. 185. 


4 Phrynich. p. 80. Moeris p. 354. Thom. Mag. 789. Compare 
Theophr. Charact. c. 25. Lucian. Tom. I. p. 720. 


46 Compare Matthiae’s Gramm. § 85. 


47 Herodian ap. Hermann. p. 303. Fischer Animadv. ad Weller. 
II. p. 181. 


4° Moeris p. 375. Thom. Mag. p. 864. Eustath. ad Od. 0. 
p. 196, 11. Heindorf. ad Platon. Charmid. p. 64. 


49 In Proluss. de Vit. Lexicor. N. T. p. 666 seq. 
No. IV. 84 
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the dative plural dvo/, instead of which the Attics employed the 
dual dvoty ; the contracted form of the genitive of the adjective 
Hucous, viz. jucoous for 7] 4iGE0S, etc. 

In regard to the flexion of verbs, there is more variety. The 
Attic dialect contributes here also the most examples ; the Do- 
ric affords some ; the Ionic none; while of later forms there are 
many. According to Attic usage,” the sacred writers give to 
the three verbs BovAouac, Ouvauae, uéddw, a double augment; as 
HBovdnOnv 2 John 12; ydvynPyoav Matt. 17: 16; 7ueAde Luke 
7:2 although in other places the common flexion with a single 
augment is also found, as é80vdnOn Matt. 1: 19; éddvaro 2 2: 46; 
éuedde Luke 10:1. The peculiarity of the same dialect is also 
followed in the second persons of the present Bovhouae and the 
future 6 owouae, which the Attics contract into Bowder, Ower, and 
not into Bov An, oun. So Luke writes «¢ BovAe:, 22: 42; and 
Matthew ov ower, 27:4. To the same mode of flexion, if the 
text is correct, is to be referred the form-aag¢gee, Luke 7: 4; 
for if this be taken in the second person, the connexion of the con- 
text is not interrupted ; which would be the case, if the writer be 
supposed to pass from the third person into the first. But I am 
disposed to discard this reading, on the authority of the best 
manuscripts, which exhibit mage&q, according to the common 
orthography. 

To the Doric dialect the Grammarians® refer the form agéwv- 
tat for agetyrat, which is found only in the New Testament, 
Matt. 9:5. 1 John 2: 12. Others regard it as Attic ;*° to which 
they seem to have been induced by the similarity of other forms, 
in which the Attics prolong the perfect by inserting the vowel o, 
as scmda for eida, aynoyo with a reduplication for yc. To 
this same analogy, I also would not hesitate to refer the form in 
question, provided it could be proved by decided examples, that 
it ever existed among Attic writers.—The Dorics, further, make 
the imperative of the second aorist terminate in ov instead of ¢, 
after the analogy of the first aorist.°4 So eéndv, which is the 
true reading, is found Acts 25: 26 for efng, unle ss—what | un- 


~ $0 Fie, Mag. p. 258. Floste ad Well. p. . 599 seq. 


*! Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. 40. Valcken. ad Phoeniss. p. 216. 
Brunck ad Soph. Oed. Col. 336. Ajac. 195. 


°? Eustath. p. 1077, 8. Suidas h. v. Phavorin. s. v. ageizea. 
°3 Etymolog. Mag. p. 107, 1. Phavorin. s. v. aq ¢mvrrae. 
°4 Koen. ad Gregor. Cor. p. 157. Fischer ad Weller. IL. p. 382. 
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doubtedly seems to be nearer the truth—you choose to regard 
it as put for the imperative of the first aorist efwa. ‘They em- 
ploy ed also, in the imperative present of eiui, the form rm for 
éorw, according to Heraclides ; which same form occurs also 
once in Plato.* It seems to have arisen from é¢, éérw. In the 
New Testament Paul uses this form, 1 Cor. 16:22; comp. Ps. 
104: 31.—The second person présent of the passive ending in 
oat is preserved in the New ‘Testament, in HQVLAORL Rom. 2: 
17, 23, for HAUYC 5 57 and oduvvacae Luke 16: 25, for oduve. T his 
termination is retained by the Attics only in the perfect and 
pluperfect, and also in verbs in we. It is manifest that this 
cannot be regarded as a new form ; but as more ancient even 
than the Attic, which is shortened from it. We may therefore 
perhaps not improperly assign it to the Doric dialect. 

To these peculiarities of the ancient dialects, thus mixed up 
and confounded, there are superadded several new forms of flex- 
ion in verbs, which were first introduced in the later idiom, and 
of which the vestiges are not rare in the books of the New Tes- 
tament. ‘The Grammarians have noted many of these; and in 
some instances have specified the place, where they suppose 
these new forms of verbs to have first arisen. We cannot in- 
deed suppose that they were every where in use; but that va- 
rious changes and modifications arose in various regions. The 
style of the New Testament exhibits many things, according to 
the different writers, which cannot be alone referred to the usage 
of those who spoke Greek in Palestine ; but which were in- 
troduced from other sources into the language of the apostles. 
We can here exhibit only the more important examples. 

And first of the termination av, which the common language 
first introduced, i in the third person plural of the perfect, for aoe; 
as éyvwxay for EyvorKase, John 17:7; stonnay for elorxaoe, Rev. 
19:3. ‘This form is found much more frequently in the Alex- 
andrine interpreters ; ; e.g. éwoaxay Deut. 11: 7; magéornxay 
Jer. 5: 29. It is easy to see whence the form arose ; the pe- 
culiarity of the aorist is transferred to the perfect. The Gram- 
marians affirm that this metaplasm was current at Chalcis®* and 
at Alexandria.®? 
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The common or later language affected also in another way, 
the termination of the third plural, both in the imperfect and the 
second aorist, viz. by inserting the syllable oa. Of this form the 
New Testament exhibits but one instance, doAcovoay Rom. 3: 
13, for édodvovv. The Septuagint however ae it much 
more frequently ; comp. Ex. 15: 27. Ps. 47: 4, yidoour. Ex. 
16: 24, xatedinooay. 18: 28, , Exgivooay, et alia. Heraclides at- 
tributes this form ry gwvy ’Aovavy ;°° Phavorinus calls it Do- 
ric ;! others refer it to the usage of the inhabitants of Chalcis, 
whee Aristotle mentions, 2egi rv 'Aoiay;® and that it was current 
at Alexandria is also testified in the passages cited. Hence we 
may draw the not improbable conjecture, that this widely diffused 
mode of speaking was perhaps first introduced by the Macedo- 
nians into the common language. Besides this too, as Fischer 
has well observed,®™, verbs in we exhibit almost the same forma- 
tion; and therefore this form is properly to be derived from the 
most ancient language of the Greeks. 

The inhabitants of Cilicia are said by Heraclides® to have 
formed the second aorist after the model of the first ; nor was 
this usage unknown also to the Alexandrians, since it frequently 
occurs in the Alexandrine version ; e. g. eidamev 1 K. 10: 14; 
eidav and épvyav 2K. 10: 14; evoay 17: 20; épayauer 19: 42; 
et alia. In the New Testament I have no doubt that in many 
places this form ought to be restored, instead of the printed read- 
ing 3 not only according to the general authority of antiquity, but 
also by the consent of “the best manuscripts ; e. g- in Matt. 25: 
36, jAGare ; Luke 7: 24, 2yAPare ; 11:52, econjddare ; Acts 2: 32, 
aveihare ; 7: 10, eteldaco ; 7: 21, aveldato ; 12: 11, é&eiAaro ; 22: 
7, émeou ; et alia. 

To these examples, which Sturz has already noted in the 
Alexandrine language, I subjoin: several others in the singular of 
some verbs. First, the future éxyew Acts 2: 17, found also in 
the Septuagint Ez. 12: 14. Ex. 30:19. 4:9. 29:12; from 
the theme éxyéw; which form belongs properly to verbs having 
4, u, v, @ for their characteristic, but is here transferred by met- 
sia to those who have not this character. Hence however 
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it is plain, as Buttmann has also observed,” how the Gramma- 
rians were led to assign a place to the second future in the para- 
digm of the regular verb. 

The use of the second person of the present indicative duvy 
for duvaoas, is condemned by the Atticists.” It occurs Rev. 2: 
22; also in writers called oi xoevoi;® and is found in the Sep- 
tuagint, Job 33: 5. Esth. 6:13. Attic writers employed it only 
in the subjunctive.™ 

There remains further the augment in 7vocke, John 9: 17, 21; 
nvoiyon, Acts 12: 10; nvoiyn, Rev. 11: 19. 15:53 for which 
the Attics employed the double augment ; as avéwga, avewyOny, 
avewynv.” In the Apocalypse we find this verb twice with a 
triple augment; viz. 4: 1, Ovga rvewypevy. 20: 12, yvewyOn. 

I subjoin here another observation, which seems to have been 
overlooked by all who have treated grammatically of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. It has reference to some tenses of 
several verbs; which, although they exhibit nothing anomalous 
in their formation, are yet never found in use among approved 
writers. The cause of this seems to lie in the circumstance, 
that these tenses had in them something either unpleasant to the 
ear, or difficult in pronunciation ; or else, from some similarity 
of sound with other forms, admitted a certain ambiguity of the 
sense ; all of which the more ancient writers studied as much 
as possible to avoid. Such however was not the endeavour in 
the common language, nor among the later authors ; in whose 
writings the Grammarians have noted many things of this kind, 
from which the classic authors entirely abstained. In the sacred 
writings, in like manner, there occur not a few things, which 
must be placed under the same category ; and in which the 
style of the New Testament differs from the pure Attic. We 
adduce here some examples ; with reference chiefly to the fu- 
tures and aorists. 

The future éievoouae was never used by the Attics, either 
simply or in composition ; but for it they employed eis, eo.” 
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It is found only in Homer and some of the later writers.” It 
occurs in both ways in the New Testament; e. g. Matt. 9: 15 
éhevoovrat. 25: 46, anéehevoovrat. 2: 6, éfelevoerat, etc. 

The Grammarians give the same directions in regard to the 
futures @&m for afouce,™ Acts 22:5. 1 Thess. 4:14; xadiow, 
Matt. 25: 31, for which the Attics preferred the contracted form 
xodio," as they did in almost all verbs in em; oadniow for 
cadniyt w,’° from the old theme oadniyyw, 1 Cor. 15: 52 ; 10297) 00- 
“ae for yaconow,”® Luke 1: 14. John 16: 20, 22; mousey for 10aé- 
oma,” Acts 15: 29. 16: 28; navoouae for nenavooucs,” 1 Cor. 
13: 8. Other instances also, which the Grammarians have 
passed over in silence, have been noted in a course of careful 
observation ; e.g. axovow, Matt. 13:14, 15; yeAaow, Luke 6: 
31; éxacvéom, 1 Cor. 11: 23; onovdacw, 2 Pet. 1: 15; auagry- 

Matt. 18: 21; xAavow, Luke 6: 55; xA¢wo, Matt. 19: 18; 
6évow, John 7: 38; xaigow, Luke 1: 13; xeodnow, 1 Cor. 9: 19; 
for all of which the Attic writers” employed the middle forms 
eKOVOOMaL, yehaoouct, Ematveoouct, 6 onovdacouat, cuagrysouce, 
xhavooucne, “éewouce, OEv Comat, nahovpat, xeodava 

In like manner also the aorists, of which the sacred writers 
exhibit several unusual forms. ‘The Grammarians condemn 
yerndeig for yevousvos;s Heb.6: 4; éyévynoa for éyevynoauny, ™ 
Matt. 1:2 seq. éoewa for é0oswaunr, James 5:5; éyavax- 
toa for ryavaxtmoauny, > Matt. 20: 24; sjuaornoe for nme 
tov,** Rom. 5: 14, 16; nomayny for sondebyy;® 2 Cor. 12: 2, 4. 
Here belongs also iphaornoa for éSiaoror,© Matt. 13: 26. 


* Josephus B. Jud. VI. 6.3 Chion. Ep. ad Platon. Chrysost 
Or. XXXIII. p. 410. Maxim. Tyr. Diss. XXIV. p. 295. 


3 Thom. Mag. p. 7. Moeris p. 38. But Euripides has it, Iphig. 
in Taur. 1124. 
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James 5: 18, which is found only in the later writers; and 
éyaunoa for éynua, Mark 6: 7, of which, out of the New 'Testa- 
ment, no example is to be found, except 2 Macc. 14: 25. 

There remain many other instances of the same nature, which 
we here cannot pursue in detail; as the imperative xa@ov for xa- 
@noo ;** the perfect oiace for toacz ;** the optative dw for 
doin ; the participle anoAAvwy for anoddvs ;°° ete. 

IV. A fourth class is constituted by words that are heterogene- 
ous, or employed by the later language in a different gender. 
The ancient dialects employed many nouns with a difference of 
gender ; from which circumstance a great variety of usage was 
introduced into the later tongue. ‘Thus the sacred writers use 
both 6 oxores in the masculine, Heb. 12: 18; and also 10 oxo- 
tog in the neuter, Matt. 4: 16. 6: 23. 8:12. Both were also 
in use among the Attics; the other Greeks had only the neu- 
ter"! ‘This promiscuous usage in the common language there- 
fore, is to be derived from the Attic dialect. From the Doric 
comes 7 Acuos, famine ; for which the other Greeks said 6 As- 
nos.” In the New Testament it is twice found joined with an 
adjective of the feminine gender, viz. Luke 15: 14 Amos éoyu- 
ea; Acts 11:28 Acuoy weyadry; which reading both Valcke- 
naer’ and Fischer* have judged to be preferable to the printed 
one, in which the adjectives are of the masculine gender. ‘The 


r 


Attics also said 6 fone, bramble, in the masculine ; the 


writers of the New Testament with the other Greeks use it in 
the feminine gender, Mark 12: 26. Luke 6: 44. 20: 37. Acts 
7: 35; which usage is also found in the xoevoi.*°—The Gram- 

* Thom. Mag. p- 485. “© Ibid. p. 474. 

® Phrynich. p. 152. Moeris p. 117. 

*° Moeris p. 12. Thom. Mag. p.98. 

*! Scholiast. ad Eurip. Hecub. 1. Inttp. ad Moerid. p. 354. 


® Phrynich. p. 80. Etymolog. Mag. p. 566. Ael. Dionys. apud 
Eustath. ad Od. @. p. 1390, 56. The feminine is employed by the 
Megarean in Aristophanes, Archanens. 743. Hence we need not 
listen to Sextus Empiricus when he affirms, (adv. Grammat. p. 
247,) that the Athenians employed r7jv orauvov, Bodov, Bwdor, 
hiuov, Oniuxws i.e. in the feminine gender. 
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marians disapprove of rovg deouovs, because the Attic writers 
employ ra deoua.®? ‘That the former is an Ionic form, we may 
perhaps not improperly infer from the fact, that Homer had al- 
ready exhibited this word in the masculine.* In the New Tes- 
tament both are found; the Attic form in Luke 8: 29. Acts 16: 
26; the Ionic in the writings of Paul, Phil. 1: 13.—Thus far 
in regard to idioms derived from the more ancient language ; 
but the later usage also introduced other like examples, before 
unknown. We have a remarkable instance of this in the noun 
éieos, which is employed by all Greek writers in the masculine ; 
but stands as neuter in the New Testament, Luke 1: 50, 78 
1 Pet. 1:3. Rom. 9: 23; in the Alexandrine version, Gen. 
19: 9. Num. 11: 15; and in the ecclesiastical writers. 

V. The fifth class of vestiges of the later language in the New 
Testament, is constituted by the peculiar forms of words ; not 
only such as have passed down from the ancient dialects into 
the common language ; but also those which were coined anew 
either according to previous analogy, or in other ways. Seve- 
ral of these have been noted by the grammarians; but many 
more may be discovered by personal observation. ‘To begin 
with the source first mentioned ; the style of the writers of the 
New Testament is distinguished by many forms of nouns and 
verbs, derived from the ancient dialects. The nouns edgxrwe for 
ahextovoy, oxoria for oxoros, Baciliooa for Paorkic, were 
adopted into the common language from the Dorie ; as has 
been shown by Fischer” and Sturz.' Ladd also 9 ofxodom, 
for which the Attics, according to the Grammarians, employed 
oe 101 It is used in the New Testament by Matthew, 
24: 1, and by raul, oe 14: 19; also in the ‘Septuagint, 
Ez. 17:17. 1 Chr. 26:27. In other Greek writers it is rarely 
found ; and only hr the xozvoi.! J] am disposed to refer 
it to the Dorie on the authority of Suidas, who quotes a very 
ancient Laconic proverbial imprecation in these words: oéxodo- 
Ma 8 slain The word chiens is a — noun un- 
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known to the Attics ;} but Pollux testifies, that it was em- 
ployed by Alexis, a poet of the middle comedy, a native of 
Thurium, év Zagavtivocg, and also by Theano, yuv7) Ilv@ayo- 
oevos, a female disciple of Pythagoras, in an epistle to ‘Tima- 
reta. From these circumstances we may with reason conjec- 
ture, that it was current among the Dorians. It occurs Matt. 
13: 27. 20: 1, et al. and also in’ Plutarch,’ Sextus Empiri- 
cus,! and others.—To the Ionic dialect we may refer the verb 
Evoaw, Acts 21: 24. 1 Cor. 11: 53 which Thomas Magister!” 
banishes from the Attic dialect, and establishes gvgéw in place 
of it. It is found frequently in Herodotus,’ and also in the 
xovvol. That the Tonians often exchanged verbs in aw for 
those in éw, it is hardly necessary to mention. The same 
is the case with the present of the verb éy00w, which the 
Grammarians affirm should, according to Attic usage, be ényvv- 
pe.9 The form 600m is found Mark 2: 22. 9: 18; in the Sep- 
tuagint 1 Chr. 11: 31; and in Homer ;! whence we may draw 
the conclusion, that it was a form belonging to the Ionic dialect. 

Thus far the forms from the ancient dialects. We turn 
now to those of later origin. ‘That in process of time new 
forms of words should have come into general use, no one 
can wonder ; for this is the common lot of all living languages. 
But it is a remarkable circumstance, that we find in the later 
tongue many nouns and verbs, formed after an analogy which 
was unknown in all the diversities of the ancient dialects, or 
which at least occurred very rarely ; and that too, when other 
forms of the same signification were already extant. Re- 
specting the causes of this formation, little is or can be known. 
We may indeed suppose that formerly, in the language used by 
the common people, there already existed forms similar to those 
which we now find in books written in this vulgar idiom. And 
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much that must now be left unexplained, might doubtless be 
far better illustrated, did we but possess any full and certain in- 
formation respecting the nature and character of that ancient 
idiom, which was the current language of the Grecian common 
people. Indeed, it is scarcely to be doubted, that far more 
was adopted from this popular idiom into the later language, 
than from the idiom employed by authors; of which alone the 
knowledge has come down to us established by sufficient docu- 
ments. For these reasons we are able to exhibit under this 
category only the differences of the later tongue; without be- 
ing able to assign the ultimate grounds of them. The following 
are examples. 

I begin with substantives. Some less important variations 
occur only in single es as petoexeoia Matt. 1: 11, 
comp. Jer. 29: 19. Ez. 12: ; for which we find in Plato 
merotxnaes,)!? and in Eschylus. eu 13 The verb werocxifeey 
occurs in Thucydides," from which it is derived after the same 
analogy as doxeuaoic!'> from doximatew ; which seems in like 
manner anciently to have had the form doxcuy.—The form ua- 
Onteia Acts 9: 36, is reprehended by the Grammarians ;"° 
who direct us to use wadyreis instead of it. The former occurs 
in Diogenes'” Petrus Siculus,"* and Palladius."° I am not 
sure whether this termination in rg¢e was ever heard in the an- 
cient language. “Ogynorgua for ogynorgis is in like manner 
noted by Moeris.! But examples of this formation among the 
ancients do not occur to me. It might perhaps have been 
coined after the analogy of the Latin magistra, sinistra, etc. 
with the insertion of the letter ¢; which could not be omitted 
without subjecting such words to be confounded with others of 
a different meaning ; as ooynotoa, malaiorea, etc. —There is 
more certainty in regard to the form of the noun zavgnois, 
which is several times used by Paul, Rom. 3: 27. 15: 17, al. 
and once by James, 4: 16. Except in the Septuagint, Jer. 12: 
13. Ez. 16: 12, it scarcely occurs in any other writer.“! ‘To 
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this fact is also to be added the authority of the Scholiast on 
Pindar,!®? who affirms that it was not in use among the Attics, 
but that they employed rather the form xevyy. Similar forms in 
the ancient language cannot fail to occur to every one; e. g.- 
avin 33 and av&qors,'*4 Bovdy!® and PBovAnorg,!*® and others, 
to the analogy of which the later form may be easily referred. 

But especially to be noted is a class of nouns, which occur 
very frequently in the sacred writers ; viz. nouns ending in ue, 
of which very many are not found in the ancient language, but 
instead of them, forms in 7, éva, ovs, with almost entirely the 
same signification. The following are the principal nouns of 
this kind in the New Testament. 

Karahvpa, Luke 2: 7, deversorium, inn; for which the 
Attics said xatayaytoy, according to Moeris'®”’ and ‘Thomas 
Magister.°° There is also no example of the former extant in 
Attic writers; but only in the xooé. But in precisely the 
same signification Euripides! uses xeradvow; as also Plato 
in his Protagoras.%° The verb xeraAvew is found in Thu- 
cydides.!! 

"Avranodoue occurs in the New Testament in the sense of 
retribution, compensation ; both in a good sense, as Luke 14: 
12; and in a bad one, as Rom. 11: 9. Except in the Alexan- 


drine interpreters, as 2 Chr. 32: 25. Ps. 28: 4. Ecclus. 12: 2, 
this word is no where else to be found ; it is not mentioned by 
the Grammarians, the Lexicographers, nor the Scholiasts. 
Thucydides! has evranddoors in the same sense; as also Po- 
lybius.%8 ‘There can be no doubt, but that it is of a later age. 
But similar instances of double forms with the same significa- 
tion, are also extant in the earlier writers; as évdecyuo and év- 
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devEce in Demosthenes;!** goornuc and goornoce in Euripides ;!°5 
tau in Thucydides °° and éaocg in Sophocles ;7 éo8npa!*® and 
éo9noug, which last according to Thomas Magister’* was the 
poetical form ; énrnua and Snrnorg ;'*! and also others. 

Aitnua, postulatio, petition, Luke 23: 24. Phil. 4:6; comp. 
Judg. 8: 24. Ps. 105: 16. Phavorinus after Suidas: airyjua’ 
Cnrnue xai yi éncOvuia. It is cited only from the Epistle of 
Pseudo Socrates 14, and from the mathematical writers of the 
later ages. The form airnoug is enumerated among Attic 
words by Pollux, [V. 47. 

” Avtinuae in John 4:11, denotes haustrum, a bucket. It is 
found in no Greek Grammarian or Lexicographer. 1 have met 
with it only in Dioscorides IV. 64, xai 10 avrAnua 02 avrov av- 
tindév Unvonovdy éort. Manetho, or whoever is the author of 
the Anoréedeouatixa, uses tov avrioy for it, V. 424 avtiosg VIweE 
gooéovres ; and this word, although it does not occur in this 
sense in the earlier writers, is nevertheless used in another sig- 
nification by the Attics; e. g. Eurip. Hecub. 1040. 

Aotéivnpa, infirmity, weakness, is used by Paul, Rom. 15: 1. 
It is no where else extant. The Attics said ao@evere; e. g. 
Eurip. Herc. Fur. 269. 

“Hrrnuc, claudes, inferior state, worse condition; so 1 Cor. 
6: 7; and Septuagint, Is. 31: 8. In Thucydides we find y60a, 
III. 109, VII. 72; in Xenophon jrra, Cyrop. Il. 1.11. A 
similar analogy we have had above (p. 668) in the noun o¢xo- 
dounua, which the Attics made by prolonging the ancient oéxo~ 
doun, which is found in the Doric. In like manner avyy and 
avynua, both of which occur in Pindar Nem. XI. 38. Pyth. 
I. 127. So also xadyn and xavynuer, ibid. 

Anoxgiua is employed by Paul, 2 Cor. 1: 9, in such a way, 
as to denote a sentence of condemnation ; which other Greek 
writers usually express by xaraxgcuc. It is, as it were, the re- 
sponse of the judge ; and therefore in its primitive meaning does 
not differ from anoxgrorg, which is used by Attic writers, e. g- 
Eurip. in Fragm. 131. Isocrates, Plato in Philob. p. 76. A. 
The former word, besides this passage of the apostle, is found 
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only in the glossaries of Suidas, Hesychius, Zonaras, and in the 
commentaries of the fathers ; on which see Suicer. 

Wevoua, a falsehood, Rom. 3: 7. Thomas Mag. p. 927 
wetdog héye, ov Wevoua, ef xal 0 autos gv tH avtw anak; ‘say 
webddog, not wevouc, although the same writer uses it once in the 
same place.’ He means here Aristides, whose words are quot- 
ed from his Opp. T. II. p. 335. Interpreters on this passage 
have supposed, that Thomas has without sufficient reason con- 
demned a word which is found in the best writers. But the 
passages which they cite are all taken from writers of the 
later age; e. g. Lucian T. I. p. 94. Joseph. Antiq. XVI. 10. 
7 sub fin. Philo p. 409. Symmachus, Job 13:4. Ps. 60: 3. 
Aquila and Theodotion, Prov. 23: 3. There remains only 
Pollux, who has enumerated this among Attic words, Onomast. 
VI. 38. 

But enough of this. We might indeed produce many more 
similar examples from the Alexandrine version; but our plan 
comprehends only those traces of the later language which are 
found in the New Testament. We now pass therefore to ad- 
jectives. Among these also there occur single examples, in 
which the later usage has only slightly changed the form; as 
aneigaoros, intentatus, and then also qui tentari nequit, James 
1:13. This is elsewhere extant only in Suicer, who quotes 
from Ignatius on Philippians, and Zonaras who explains it by 
adoxivaoros; in which latter place I should prefer to read with 
the Dresden Codex enefonrov, or with Kulencamp enéigaror, 
since it is evident from the interpretation, that the author of the 
gloss did not refer to the epistle of James. The earlier Greeks 
said ane/garos, with an elision of the o, as Demosth. p- 100. 
Pind. Olym. XI. 18. Nem. I. 3335 or after the Ionic manner, 
aneionros, which is found in Homer, Iliad wu. 304. Of the 
same kind is the word @eaorns Matt. 12: 12; which orthogra- 
phy, besides the ecclesiastical writers, occurs only in Philo, de 
Agricult. p. 314. In Pindar we have Scary, Nem. [X. 130.— 
Both the above forms, however, as all those acquainted with the 
subject know, are to be regarded as ancient, although they do 
not occur in Attic writers. ‘They are formed in the manner of 
verbal adjectives from the aorists énecgaoOnv from the theme 
necoalo, Homer Od. ¢. 281, (although I find éecgaodyy only in 
Heb. 11: 37, elsewhere énecoadny,) and éBiaoOny from Pra- 
fe00ae, Xenoph. Hellen. VI. 1. 4 Geaodevres. As very frequently 
happens, they were not employed in the language of books, and 
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were preserved in use only among the common people ; whence 
we may properly reckon them among the vestiges of that 
common idiom, which have passed into the New Testament. 
The Attics retained the double form in_yywros Soph. Oecd. Tyr. 
396, and yrwords ibid. 361. Xenoph. Cyr. VI. 3. 23 in a@eue- 
0S Eurip. lon. 1093, and agucorog Xenoph. Cyr. 1. 6. 6.— 
Other examples of adjectives in which the primitive form is 
changed, are auagtwads for auagrndos, and éyxvos for éyxvuov ; 
which it is sufficient to have mentioned. 

In like manner also new forms of adjectives have arisen by 
composition ; e. g. AKATAMAVOTOS, unceasing, indesinans, which, 
except in 2 Pet. 2: 14, is found only in the xowwoi, Polyb. IV. 
17. 4. Plutarch Opp. T. VI. p. 436. The Attics used axav- 
oros, as Thucyd. II. 49, axavoros diya. So too the adjective 
coreyévyntos, 1 Pet. 2: 2; elsewhere extant only in Lucian, 
Dial. Marin. 12. 1 Se¢gos. + COTUEVYNTOY, Pollux, Onomast. 
II. 8, directs to say Boepos veoyeves, agrtyerés, agriyovoy, agri- 
toxov, all of which occur in Attic writers. ‘There are other 
similar examples, which it is not here necessary to enumerate. 

There are also certain adjectives, which the Grammarians 
reject from the Attic language, as having been introduced in- 
to use at a later period. An example of this occurs in the case 
of some oxytones in «vos, formed from nouns or particles w ith 
which there is connected a notion of time. Such in the New 
Testament are the following. 

Kadnusguvog, quotidianus, daily, Acts 6: 1. Moeris p. 45. 
Thom. Mag. p. 44. Galen. de Different. Febr. II. 8, ro yuo 
xadnusgevoy Ovopee THY aoxny oud éoriv evgely mage reve TOY 
“Eddyveo VEYVORMMEVOY. eugnusgrvor dé 10 moayua 10 xa? éxe- 
OTHY Hueow WOALTMS ovouacovor’ ‘the epithet xadnueotvos is 
not to be found in any ancient Greek writer ; that which hap- 
pens every day they in like manner called augyuegevos. In- 
stead of it also Sophocles has xa#rnégeog, Electr. 1414. _ It is 
employed only in the xoevo/, as Plutarch T. VI. p. 533. Poly- 
aenus IV. 2. p. 216. Josephus p. 72 and 409. ed. Colon. 

"OoPouves, matutinus, in the various readings Rev. 22: 16; 
for which the Gr rammarians direct to use do@guos. Phrynich. >. 
16, ogdouves ovx, add’ dodguos. Thom. Mag. p. 656. But 
oo dorv0¢ is —v found in Antipater Sidonius in Brunck’s Ana- 
lecta T. II. p. 12. No. 26; ; and in other writers, who are noted 
by Sturz, De Dial. Alex. p- 186. 

TTowivds, matutinus, in the best readings, Rev. 22: 16. This 
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word indeed is distinctly condemned by no Grammarian ; nor 
yet does it occur except in writers of the later age, as Plutarch 
Tom. VIII. p. 899. Athenaeus I. The more ancient writers 
employed ageiog and agamog,as Xenoph. de Vectigal. I. 3. 
Oecon. XVII. 4. 

That all these words belong to the later periods, is shewn by 
the usus loquendi and by the authority of the Grammarians. 
Still there was not wanting an analogy in the more ancient lan- 
guage, according to which these and other words of the kind 
are formed. Galen and Thomas Magister approve of augnue- 
owvog as Attic ; 2juéeeog and auegevdg are extant in Xenophon 
Oec. XXI. 3. Cyrop. I. 6.19; Seowog in Pindar Pyth. Il. 
87 ; usonuBowos i in Theocritus ‘Idyl. I. 15. X. 48. 

Other instances of later usage exist in the degrees of com- 
parison. F'ischer!? has treated of the form tayo for Parrov. 
Compare 7dv¢, 7dvov, which was not unknown in the Attic style ; 
as appears from Xenoph. Cyr. VIIf. 3. 16. We may add ‘also 
eireoros, Which was not used by earlier writers. Thom. Mag. 
p- 794 oerev tS. MevTOL, ov GLTLoTOS. Herodian p- 473. ed. 
Pierson. one rous OoviPas, ovS vuY oLrecrous asyeves. It is 
read oe 22: 4; and also Joseph. Ant. VIII. 2. 4. Athen. 
NV. p. 656. E. It is derived originally, no doubt, like other 
words ‘of the kind, from an obsolete adjective ovrog; of which 
however no traces are now extant. 

We come now to verbs, and to the changes which arose in 
their forms. In these also analogy is the great law, by which 
every thing is regulated ; and only a very few occur in regard 
to which some certain analogy, either as to form or signification, 
is not found. ‘This will not surprize us, if we bear in mind, 
that the Greek language even before the dominion of the Mace- 
donians was cultivated to such a degree, and enriched with such 
a variety of forms, that there would not easily be found wanting 
some particular form, by which any certain kind or species of 
idea ought to be expressed.—Of the innumerable examples 
which occur in the sacred writings, we can adduce here only a 
few. The Grammarians condemn ogdoitew Luke 21: 38, and 
prescribe og@gevecy instead of it; Moeris p. 272. Thom. Mag. 
p. 656. The Alexandrine interpreters have it, Gen. 19: 2. 
20: 8. et al. and also the later Greek writers. Similar double 
forms are not wanting in the earlier Greek ; as Ian > oa 
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fw; douéw, Oouilw; and the like. But in this case the analo- 
gy does not hold good ; because og@gifew is used in an intran- 
sitive sense for og@eevm, which from its very termination is 
an intransitive verb; while verbs in e¢w with few exceptions 
are almost always employed transitively.—So to employ yenyo- 
geiv for éygnyogety is forbidden by Phrynichus p. 46, and Eu- 
stathius ad Od. v. 6. p. 1880, 26. His words are these: 

q Ounoos per retgaavalasos older, évonyoow" ob dé voregor, xai 
yOny0e tocovddaswe, oneg ov gtdgizas roig yto9ow. In the 
New ‘Testament yonyooetv is found many times, Matt. 24: 42. 
25: 13. al. and also in the Septuagint Jer. 5: 6. 31:28. We 
may compare é@edecy and @eevv, both in i best writers ; as 
Xenoph. Cyr. I. 4. 10. Hellen. HI. 4. 5.—lIn like manner the 
Grammarians condemn deoueiv, Moeris p. 22. Thom. Mag. p. 

821, whose words Phavorinus also adopts. The gloss of Hesy- 
chius : dsousiv’ tas deouas roy orazvwv sc. deiv, refers to Luke 
8: 29, where the word is found in the New Testament ; but it 
occurs no where else except in Etymol. Mag. p. 693, 38, and 
in Aquila Job 40:20. The verb dsouevecy is frequent in the 
Attic writers in precisely the same signification ; as Xenoph. de 
Re Equest. V. 5. Memorab. 1. 2. 50. Hiero VI. 14. Eurip. 
Bacch. 616. The form deouerv was the more ancient, but had 
become obsolete ; whence it is properly to be referred to the 
common language. 

The verbs é&unvifsy and averatery seem also to be instan- 
ces of new composition. ‘The former is distinctly condemned by 
the Grammarians; who recommend agpunvivery or deunvivery 
instead of it. Phrynich. p. 96, &unavo@yvas ov yon Aeyeer, 
chia agunvioOyvar. Moeris p. 61. Herodian p. 448. Thom. 
Mag. p. 134. Except in the Scriptures, where it is read John 
11: 11. 1 K. 3:15. Job 14: 12, I have found it only in Plu- 
tarch, Opp. T. X. p. 75.—The latter verb exists in none of 
the earlier writers, who always employed é&era¢eer instead of it ; 
as Herodot. III. 184. Xenoph. Cyrop. VI. 2. 11. Memor. it. 
6. 10. Oecon. VIII. 15. Luke uses it in Acts 22: 24, 29; and 
the Alexandrine writers, 2 Macc. 7: 37. Hist. of Susann. 14. 

Of a different character are the verbs ahydor, xv 70-00, y70u, 
which are prolonged from the forms aiéw, xvéw, vém, after the 
analogy of the verbs mAg@, 247m ; which last is used by Hero- 
dotus IT. 173. Sturz has already treated of the former, alnjdw ; 
(De Dialecto Alex. p. 145 ;) the testimony of the Grammari- 
ans respecting the two others, remains to be examined. ‘To be- 
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gin with x» ; Moeris says (p. 234) that it is ZAAquexmg, xveiy 

Arrenas ; and so also Thomas Magister, p. 538. Hesychius 
has it in the explanation of xveiv. It occurs only in writers of a 
later age, Aristotle, Lucian, and others. In the New Testament 
it is used once by Paul, 2'Tim. 4: 3.—On the third word, vy 0o, 
Pollux gives his opinion, VII. 32, of “Acrexoi yao 0 vydew 
vey deyouowy. Rightly, for the prolonged form is read only in 
later writers; in the New Testament Matt. 6: 28. Luke 12: 
27; in the Septuagint Ex. 35: 25; and in the Anthol. Il. 
32. 17. 

The Greeks of the later age seem to have had a particular 
propensity to employ forms of verbs ending in ow; of which not 
a small number might be adduced from the New Testament 
alone. ‘The cause of this is perhaps to be sought in the circum- 
stance, that the Macedonian tongue was distinguished for many 
forms of this sort; according to the analogy of which many new 
ones were coined. ‘That the Doric language, at least, delighted 
especially in these forms, we may gather even from Pindar, who 
uses many verbs in a double form, ending both in o and in 
other terminations ; as da:daidw and dadakow, gaguaxevw and 
PUOUAKO, yadxevo and yakxow. In the New Testament the 
following are of this sort. 

° duamnes, 2 Cor. 4: 16. Col. 3: 10; elsewhere found only 
in the ecclesiastical writers. Isocrates hes avaxavicerv, Areop. 
c. 3. This mode of formation is not foreign to Attic usage. 
Compare other Attic forms, as oxoTOw Soph. Aj. 85, and #xo- 
rigo Eurip. Oenei Fragm. 5,2; Eevow Xenoph. Agesil. VIII. 
5, and §evifw Cyrop. V. 4. 7.—Hence also comes the noun 
avanaivoroes, Rom. 12: 2. Tit. 3: 5; for which Suidas has 
avaxaivects. 

‘Agunvow, anak heyouevov, Luke 8:23. Itis found in the Sep- 
tuagint only in the Aldine edition, Judg. 5:27. There is no doubt 
but that it belongs to the later age. Attic writers frequently have 
agumvifo, e.g. Eurip. Rhes. 25; and this is also enumerated among 
the Attic forms by the Grammarians, Moeris p- 61. Phrynichus 
p. 56. Thom. Mag. p- 134. We find once x«@vnvow in Xeno- 
phon, Memorab. II. 1. 30. 

Asxatow, twice read in the New Testament, Heb. 7: 6, 9. 
Septuagint Neh. 10: 37. A word wholly unknown to the more 
ancient writers, who used for it dexazeveey, Xenoph. Anab. V. 
3. 10. Hellen. VI. 3.9. Harpocration adduces it from the 
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rhetoricians. Pindar abounds in such forms, as we have just 
said above. 

’ Anodenxatow is referred by Fischer (Proluss. p. 696) to the 
Alexandrine dialect; because, besides the Alexandrine version, 
Gen. 28: 22. Deut. 14: 22. al. and the books of the New Tes- 
tament, Matt. 23: 23. Luke 18: 12, it is used particularly often 
by Philo. A form exodexatevm, so far as I know, is no where 
extant. 

*E&€ovdevolw, found once in the New Testament, Mark 9: 12, 
but very often in the Septuagint Judg. 9: 38. Ps. 53: 6. 15: 4. 
al. ‘To this use of it the gloss of Hesychius refers: éovdévw- 
cas, anedoxiuacog. It is elsewhere found only in the Etymolog. 
Mag. p. 350, 24. Plutarch has éovdevifeww, Opp. T. VII. p. 
228. 

Koaraow from xgarads, used by Luke 1: 80, and Paul, 
1 Cor. 16: 13. Eph. 3: 16; elsewhere extant only once in the 
Septuagint 1 Sam. 4: 9. The Attics used xgarvvm in the same 
sense; comp. Eurip. Hippol. 1282. Baecch. 659. 

Xaoow is not to be employed, but caigw; so says Thomas 
Magister, p. 789. So also Moeris p. 356, oaigeev, “Arrexas 
sagour, Lddnvixws. It is found in Luke 15: 8. Matt. 12: 44. 
Sturz has also noted it in Pamphilus in Geoponn. 13, 15, 4; and 
in Quintilius, ib. 14, 6, 5. I subjoin Lycophron in Cassandr. 
309, and Etymol. Mag. p. 276, 29. 407, 27. 708, 56. Zai- 
getv is frequent in Euripides, as Hec. 363. Andr. 166. Jon. 
115. 121. 795. Cycl. 29. 

Zdevow, except in the glossary of Hesychius, is found only 
in the New Testament, 1 Pet. 5:10. The Attics employed 
oevety in an intransitive sense; as Aristoph. Plut. 912. Eurip. 
Hecub. 295. The compound eoevdw occurs in Xenophon, 
Cyrop. I. 5. 3. 

These examples are sufficient. Of the rest, as évduvvepow, 
éxoefow, and others, I shall speak in another place. 

There remain the adverbs ; and in respect to these we may 
be brief. We find new forms both simple and compound. 
Fischer has already spoken of écnwve for éanevaime or é&ant- 
vs, in his Proluss. p. 674. It is very rare in the later Greek 
writers; I have found it only in Zonaras VII. 25. X. 37. It 
occurs in the New Testament, Mark 9: 8; and in the Septua- 
gint Josh. 11: 7. Num. 6: 9.—The form aavocxi is condemn- 
ed by the Grammarians; Moeris p. 320, mavoexnoig, “Artexws. 
navowxi, “Ekinvixws. Thom. Mag. p.676. Hesychius has it in 
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a gloss: nasovews’ agdny, navouxt. The gloss of Suidas, which 
Phavorinus has copied, relates to the New ‘Testament : aavocxi, 
oly oixw. It occurs Acts 16: 34; and in the Alexandrine writers, 
Ex. 1: 1. 3 Macc. 3:27. It is also adduced from Josephus, 
Ant. IV. 4. 4. Philo de Joseph. p. 562. AEschines Socr. Dial. 
II. 1, and others ; all of whom however are not to be accounted as 
having been masters of the pure Attic diction. Herodotus has 
navoexig, VIL. 106; Thacydides navocxnoia, Il. 16. U1. 57. 
—A third example is edazoGev John 10: 1; comp. Esth. 4: 
13. Thom. Mag. p. 37. adiode, GAdoBev, cdioos, doxmuwteoa 
i) adhayod., adkayodev, adhayooe. Moeris is more moderate, 
as it would seem; p. 11, Gdhodu, aidooe, GAdoder, Arrexms” 
chaz, ahiayodev, adhayov, xawvorsgov “Artixms xai ‘Ei 
Anvexws. But that it belengs to the later Atticism I do not 
doubt; since only writers of a later age are found to have 
used it, as Aelian Var. Hist. VI. 2. VIII. 7. Galen de usu Par- 
tium 1X. Simplicius in Epictet. p. 255. Appian Punic. p. 
129. Plutarch Fab. p.178. Themistius p. 15. C. Evustathi- 
us ad Iliad. x. p. 719, 31. 

Of new compound forms, a particular one is wevtore for éxao- 
rore, respecting which Sturz has already adduced all that is to 
be said, de Dial. Alex. p. 187. 59. 

VI. The sixth class comprehends words, either peculiar to 
the ancient dialects, which have been brought together in the 
common language, or those altogether new, which have been 
first introduced by the later Greeks. The occurrence of both of 
these, is consistent with the nature of the subject under investiga- 
tion. New words and new modes of speaking spring up in ev- 
ery tongue, so long as it flourishes in daily use and as a living 
language. ‘That the style of the Greek tongue was particular- 
ly diversified by peculiar words, or idioms, according to the va- 
rious countries in which that language was spoken, is unknown 
to no one who has in the slightest degree considered the nature 
and mutual relation of the dialects. The confusion and inter- 
mixture of the tribes was followed by the confusion of the dia- 
lects ; so that what was before peculiar to a single dialect, was 
now employed promiscuously in the later language. This is man- 
ifested in the books of the New Testament, in the Alexandrine 
version, and in the other works written in the common idiom ; 
in all of which Ionic, Doric, and Attic words are promiscuously 
used. The following are examples. One is éxrgmpo 1 Cor. 
15: 8; which was used only by the Ionics and writers of the 
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later age ; while the Attics said @au@iwua, according to Phry- 
nichus, pp. 88, 128. The different writers in whom it is found 
are accurately ‘noted by Fischer, Proluss. p. 701, and Sturz, 
p. 164.—Tbyyvtew John 7: 32. Matt. 20: 11 3 yoyyvouds John 

: 12, and the same in Phrynichus 158; where he says 
they are Tonic, and adduces a passage hoes Phocylides of Mile- 
tus, who uses the compound neguyoyyuterv, while the Attics, he 
says, employed rovPgugew and rovPevouos. With this agree 
Thomas Mag. p. 856, Suidas, Hesychius, Phavorinus, who all 
explain this verb by rovdouterr. Pollux, Onomast. V. 89, re- 
fers these words to the cooing of doves ; which seems to have 
been the proper s signification. ‘They occur only in the xocvoi ; 
e. g. yoryutewy = Lucian Opp. T. X. p. 94. Antonius de se 
ipso 1. fin. Il. 21. Arrimann Epict. If. 26; and yoyyvouos in 
the same meant ce. 1X. 37. Nicetas in Andronic. Comnen. 
I. 11. Add Sept. Num. 14: 1. Ex. 16: 7. The writer of Jude, 
v. 16, calls false teachers yoyyvora/, an example of which word 
I find cited only once, viz. from ‘Theodotion, Prov. 26: 21.—To 
the Ionic dialect also we may refer the verb oxogniCeey John 
10: 12. 16: 32; of which Phrynichus says, p- 94, oxogmilerae 
Excraios uéy tovro eyes Joven of 8 “Arrexoi oxsdavvurae 
gaoi. ‘The other Grammarians do not note the word; with 
the exception of the author of the Etymologicum Mag. p. 719, 
17. Valckenaer remarks that it came into use after the time 
of Alexander the Great. ‘The simple verb is found nowhere, 
except in the Alexandrian version 2 Sam. 22: 15. Ps. 17: 16. 
al. Several compound forms occur ; but only in writers of the 
later ages. So dsaoxogmilerv, besides in the New ‘Testament 
Matt. 26: 31. John 11: 52, and Sept. Zech. 13: 7, is also read 
in Aelian Var. Hist. XII. 46. Polyb. I. 47. 5; for which So- 
phocles has dtaoxedavvune, Oed. in Col. 620, 1341. Also 
anooxooniferv, 1 Mace. 11: 55; éxoxognsouos Plutarch 'T. VIL. 
. 507. 
: Thus far the Ionic words ; nor are others wanting, which ap- 
pear to have been adopted from the Dorie dialect. Kogaovoy and 
xodduBorns, as we have seen above, are referred by the Gram- 
marians to the Macedonians. To these we may add ayoredaos, 
Rom. 11: 17, 24; which the Grammarians affirm to be put 
with less elegance for xdrevog. Moeris, p. 237, xOtLvOS, At- 
rinas’ ayoethavos, “EhAnviexws. Thom. Mag. p. Sol, KOTLVOS, 
ovx ayorthavos. So also Aelius Dionysius in Eustath. ad Od. 
yw. p. 818. The Grammarians explain other words by this, as 
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if it was common and well known to all. Hesychius : xOTLVOS 
ayovehavos ; and so Suidas. Pollux I. 241, ) 0& ay orEhave %0- 
tLvos Hahsica ; and so even Dioscorides himself I. 137, ayoce- 
hava, Av éveoe x0revov xakovowv, Theophrastus also has it, Hist. 
Plant. I. 3 and 4, and several others; but all of the later ages. It 
appears to be Doric ; as we may gather from the fact of its be- 
ing used by Theocritus, Idyl. XXV.21.—We may reasonably 

conclude, that many other words extant in the New Testament 
were in like manner adopted into the later language from the 
ancient dialects; although, from the silence of “the Gramma- 
rians, we are not able to refer them to their proper origin. 

We come now to words entirely new, and which first began 
to be used in the later language. ‘These may be reduced to 
three kinds. ‘The first sort embraces those, which the ancient 
Grammarians have expressly asserted to be peculiar to the com- 
mon language. ‘The second kind are those, which, although 
not expressly condemned by the Grammarians as not admissible 
in a good style, are nevertheless found only in the later writers, 
tois xoevorg. ‘The third sort includes those, which are extant 
only in those authors who have in their writings employed the 
language of common life ; as the apostles, the Alexandrine in- 
terpreters, the writers of the Apocryphal books, the ancient fa- 
thers, the authors of glossaries, etc. It is obvious, however, in re- 
spect to the whole class of words in question, i.e. new words, that 
they must not all be regarded as having been formed and intro- 
duced into the language after the time of Alexander the Great. 
By no means. Many of those words which the Grammarians 
reprehend, may already have long existed in the language, un- 
employed indeed by good writers, but by no means discarded 
from the usage of common life. Many of those, moreover, 
which are no longer found in Attic writers, but only in the xoe- 
voi, are unquestionably to be considered as ancient and of ap- 
proved authority. Although, indeed, they do not occur in the 
earlier writers, still the cause of this may probably lie in the fact, 
that we no longer possess al] those authors who wrote in the 
earlier ages. ‘The same is true also of the third species of words 
above mentioned ; among which there probably are many that 
were anciently known and approved of. Nevertheless, it would I 
think be of great utility, if in reference to these three divisions, 
interpreters would endeavour accurately to ascertain what be- 
longs to the language of more ancient writers, what to those of 
a later age, and what to the usage and idiom of common life 
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We should then not only have something more definite in re- 
spect to the sources of the usus loquendi of the New ‘Testament 
writers, which we have so often seen to be either wholly neglected 
or improperly applied ; but should then also be able to gain some 
more perspicuous views of the nature and character of the style 
of the New Testament ; in which, hitherto, no accurate distinc- 
tion has been made, between what was to be regarded as Attic, 
what as appropriate 12 xorvy dvadéxrm, and what as peculiar 
to the idiom of the common people. Indeed, the study of the 
Greek language in general would unquestionably be much pro- 
moted, if the character and usus loquendi of the xouvod were ac- 
curately ascertained and described, so as to mark how far and in 
what respects they have departed from the Attic diction. But 
this can only be accomplished by taking up all the authors one 
by one, and investigating the style of each writer separately ; so 
as to shew in detail what is Attic, and what is not Attic. Our 
plan is limited to the books of the New Testament ; in respect 
to which we will endeavour accurately to determine what is ap- 
propriate to each of these three divisions. 

To return then to the point whence we have digressed—to 
those words which were first used in a later age, either by 
writers of learning, or by those who employed the language of 
common life. That many of these were then newly formed, no 
one willdeny. This is manifest from the analogy of all languages, 
which, so long as they remain living tongues, are continually 
augmented by the addition of new words. Nor are there wanting 
here certain criteria, by the application of which the old may with 
sufficient probability be distinguished from the new. We may 
establish three such criteria. ‘The first has respect to the thing 
to be expressed. If this appear to be new, and unknown to the 
men of former days, then the word also is probably of recent 
origin. So ahhororoenioxonos, 1 Pet. 4: 5; dvd ounageoxos, 
Col. 3:2; agytovveyaryos, Luke 8:41 ; coyerehowns, Luke 19: 2 
dwdexciquior, Acts 26:7; eidmhargela, 1 Cor. 10: 14; sidele- 
tons, 1 Cor. 10:7; and the like. ‘That these words are new, 
no one can doubt, who recollects that the things which they were 
invented to express, were peculiar to the Jews and unknown to 
the Greeks.—The second criterion has respect to words which 
designate things not unknown to the ancients, but which had 
other names in the ancient language. Meowopos and deapuegus- 
“os are condemned by the Grammarians; the latter by Pollux 
VIil. 136, 6 yep dvapeovoucs inogavioy; the former by Thom- 
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as Magister p. 49, avadacacdae, ovx avausoioacbas. Kai ava- 
daoucs, ov MEQLOMOS. Correctly, as I suppose; for they are 
both extant only in the xocvoi, viz. uegeouos in "Josephus Ant. 
Vil. p. 249. ‘Theophr. de Caus. Plant. I. 13. Hist. Plant. I. 

2. Polyb. 1X. 34: 7; and deapeguomos in Plutarch, T. VIII. 
p. 592. Diod. XI. 47. Earlier writers employed daogos and 
cvadaouds. So aya%oovrn, which Paul uses Rom. 15: 14. Gal. 
5: 22, I find in no other author, except the Alexandrine inter- 
preters and the ecclesiastical writers. ‘The Attics said yonsro- 
rs, according to Thomas Magister p. 921, yenordrns, ovx aya- 
Dorns, oud dyaPootrn. So in very many other examples ; as 
anonepadicery for xagatoueir, xoa8Saros for oxiunous, oagour 
for oaigesy, tEunvilecy for agunvifery.—The third criterion of 
a later origin I refer to those words which, either in their forma- 
tion or signification, follow an analogy wholly new and unknown 
to the ancient language. Of this kind is ogdoifecv for ogdgeverr, 
which I have noted — P. ov Another example is doen 
Hoa, used by Paul Col. ; comp. Ecc. 10: 10. Dan. 9 
27; which according to auc ought to be derived either — 
a noun of the second declension i in og, as dovddw from dovdog ; 
or in ov, as nregow from ategov ; or from the genitive of the third 
declension, as xvgdw from avg, xvgos. But there is no root of 
this kind extant from which to derive either duvauow or the 
compound édvraudm; which, like the simple verb, is found 
only in the writers of the New Testament and in the Alexan- 
drine version, as Heb. 11: 34. Phil. 4: 13. Ps. 51:7. To 
these we may add onhayyy iSeodae, which appears to be a verb 
of recent ori gin from its signification ; since the earlier Greeks 
did not use ra ondayyva in the sense of misericordia, but this 
usage passed from the Hebrews to the Jews who spoke the 
Greek language. It is found Matt. 9: 36. al. and in Symma- 
chus, Deut. 13:8. The Septuagint has the compound ét- 
Pn arama Prov. 17: 5. Here too belongs xoAvonhayzvos 
James 5: 1 ; which seems to be no where else extant. 

The modes in which new words could be formed, were of 
course not uniform, but exceedingly various. Some arose in 
connexion with new and unknown. things ; examples of which 
have been given above, and of which innumerable instances oc- 
cur in the later writers. Others again, although not employed to 
express new ideas, owed their origin to some regular analogy, 
by which the men of a later age were guided in the formation of 
them. Words of this kind appear ‘every where. Thus no an- 
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cient author would have written xatadadia, according to Thom- 
as Magister, p. 565; while Aadéa and ngoodadia and noohadi« 
were of approved authority. We find this word in 2 Cor. 12: 
20; but elsewhere only in the Alexandrine writers, Wisd. 1: 11 ; 
and in the fathers, as Clem. Alex. p. 556. Basil T. IL. pp. 247, 
497. ‘The verb xeraiadeiy occurs in Aristophanes, Ran. 752. 
So ayaPoovvn and peovouog have just been noted (p. 683) ; in 
‘which there is nothing contrary to good analogy.—Others still 
would seem to be formed after the manner of foreign languages. 
Such are av@umaros, Acts 13: 7; avOuvnarevw, Acts 18: 12: 
ahextooogevia, Mark 13: 35; npocwnoAnnréew, James 2: 9 ; ne00- 
wmolnnrns, Acts 10: 34; nmooomnoAnwia, Rom. 2: 11; in all 
of which the traces of the Latin and Hebrew languages will be 
apparent to every one. In others, lastly, conciseness of expres- 
sion would seem to have been the object, and they would ap- 
pear to have been formed by way of compendium ; as ezualo- 
tifeww Rom. 7: 23, and passive aiyyahmrifeotae Luke 21: 24 ; 
for which the Grammarians direct to use aéyuadwroy moveiy or 
aiynahwror yiveodat, as Phryn. p. 192. Thom. Mag. p. 23. So 
avaorarouv, Acts 17: 6. Gal. 5: 12, which, although the Gram- 
marians are silent respecting it, is yet no where found except in 
the versions of ‘the Old Testament, Ps. 58: 11. Is. 22: 3, and 
in Harpocration who explains the verb evaczevacaodue by the 
verb avacrarwmdyjva. ‘The Attics appear to have said evacra- 
rov moveiy, as Xenoph. Hellen. XI. 5. 35. Sophoc. Antig. 687. 
Trach. 39. Isocrates Panegyr. c. 31. We may also perhaps 
properly refer the verb f8niow to the same genus; which, be- 
sides Matt. 12: 5. Acts 24: 6, is found only in the Alexandrine 
interpreters; as Ex. 31: 14. Ez. 43: 7. al. Whether the 
Greeks said S¢@nAov mocetv or something similar instead of it, J 
am not able certainly to affirm. Indeed this whole subject can 
be treated of only in single examples; in which we can here no 
longer delay. 

VII. The seventh class of vestiges of the later language oc- 
curring in the New Testament, consists in those significations 
of words, which, not being found in the more ancient language, 
appear to have been either later introduced, or not of good au- 
thority. It is the duty of an interpreter of the New Testament 
to be master of all the sources of the usus loquendi ; but this 
cannot be done, unless the new powers and meanings of words, 
both in the works of later writers and in the language of com- 
mon life, are accurately noted and distinguished. ‘To note all 
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these properly is a matter of no little difficulty ; not only in avoid- 
ing to assume as a new signification that which is in fact only a 
new sense* ; but also in developing the connexion in which the 
new power of a word stands related to the usual meanings of 
it. In this particular branch there remains yet very much to 
be done in order to arrive at accuracy.—In my view, new sig- 
nifications of words may arise in a twofold manner; either 
by amplification or transfer. Amplification takes place, when 
you superadd to the notions or ideas already expressed by a 
word, another notion, which hitherto has not been connected 
with them. The following examples will illustrate this. The 
verb magaxadeiv is said to be used incorrectly in the sense of 
asking, beseeching ; since the earlier and purer writers employ 
it particularly in the sense of exhorting ; so Thomas Mag. p. 
684; and with him coincide Suidas, Phavorinus, and Hermoge- 
nes megi uePodov dewor. c. 3. p. 519. ed. Laurent. The case 
is just this ; the ancient writers did not yet refer, as was done 
in a later age, the kind of exhortation expressed by this verb to 
those things, which we wish to have done by others for ourselves 
and for our advantage. There arose out of it in this way an ex- 
hortation to do that which corresponds to our prayers, i. e. a real 
petition, which, conceived of in this manner, might easily be call- 
ed nagaxinous. The verb na:devw furnishes another example ; 
which, according to Thomas Magister, is found in the sacred 
books only in the sense of chastising. The following are his 
words, p. 729, woavrws ovdé nadevecy avri tov xohalev, alla 
maga movy ty Pere yougy tovro evpioxerae. See Heb. 12: 7. 
Luke 23: 16. How this signification came to be attributed to 
the word, is easy to be conceived, if we recollect that ed- 
ucation was connected with chastisement. Frequently too that 
which is newly added in the thought, is also distinctly ex- 
pressed in the words. So yoovoy noveiv, Acts 15: 33. 18: 
23; in which phrase we find a use of the verb moset un- 
known to the more ancient language; which never refers it 
to time, but employs dvargiferv in this sense. All these are 
instances of new significations from amplification. Others a- 
rise also from transfer. I call that transfer, when we attribute 
to words a new power or meaning derived from a foreign lan- 
guage, which meaning these words do not originally possess 


* See the Appendix to this article, no. 2. p. 690. 
No. IV. 87 
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in the vernacular tongue. Instances of this sort are innumera- 
ble in the writings of the New Testament. Many Greek words 
have there received new significations after the model of the 
Hebrew ; in such a way, namely, that if a Greek word coin- 
cides with a Hebrew one in some certain signification, we find 
also the other significations of that Hebrew or Aramaean word 
transferred to the same Greek word. I purposely omit exam- 
ples; as they must be familiar, in all the parts of speech, even 
to those who have paid the slightest attention to the subject. 
Besides the writers of the New Testament, the Alexandrine 
interpreters have also transferred from the Hebrew usus loquen- 
di new significations to many Greek words. The cause of this 
some have supposed—and not without a semblance of truth— 
to lie in the poverty of the Hebrew ;'° whence it has happened, 
that since one word in that language often serves to express sev- 
eral ideas, the same variety of signification has been transferred 
to a Greek word, which perhaps properly corresponded to it 
only in one signification. But if we consider the subject atten- 
tively, this mode of explanation will appear to be true only in part. 
It is indeed true that the Hebrew language, when compared with 
the Greek, contains very few words. But, on the other hand 
this very fewness of words shews, that the ideas which the He- 
brews had acquired by reflection and which they expressed in 
words, were also circumscribed within far narrower limits than 
among the Greeks ; and that therefore it was not possible in 
this manner, to hide as it were a variety of things under this pov- 
erty of language. All this will be surprising to no one who re- 
flects upon the history of this people, and their disinclination to 
all intercourse with other nations. Nor is it easy to understand, 
why the sacred authors should be induced by the poverty of 
their vernacular tongue, to despise the riches of the Greek and 
prefer to use Greek words in a foreign sense, rather than to em- 
ploy instead of these, other words in their proper sense. We 
must therefore look for some other and more probable reason, 
which operated to produce this transfer of signification ; and I 
think we shall not err, if we look for it in a certain negligence, 
and in the little accurate knowledge which the apostles had of 
the Greek language. This seems indeed to have been the sole 
cause; and it sprang from their erroneous modes of thinking ; 
since they seem to have taken it for granted, that the same 


'43 Leusden, De Hebraismis N. T. p. 32. ed. Fischer. 
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force and the same power were inherent in the Greek words, 
which they had found by experience to exist in their vernacular 
ones. ‘They were unacquainted with grammatical studies, and 
could not therefore be accurately skilled in the Greek language, 
nor familiar with its nature and character.—From all these cir- 
cumstances it is obvious, that new significations of this kind, 
which thus arise by transfer or translation, do not enrich but 
rather corrupt a language ; and that they cannot be introduced, 
except by authors who are only slightly versed in the grammat- 
ical structure of languages. 

VIII. It remains in the eighth class to treat of the instances 
where the usus loquendz, and this alone, has been subjected to 
change. The usus loquendi is defined to be the custom of ex- 
pressing a certain thing by a certain word.“  'To this I think 
it would not be out of place to subjoin, that this usaye is intro- 
duced both by writers and the study of them, and by the inter- 
course of common life. Hence the usus loquendi of books may 
be one thing ; and that of common life another. From this law 
however we find the later Greeks to have widely receded, both 
in their writings and in their language of common intercourse ; 
employing many words to express things, in connexion with 
which the ancient Greeks never used those words. In regard 
to the language of books, this is testified by the monuments of 
antiquity ; in respect to the Janguage of common life, although 
direct testimony is wanting, yet we may well assume the fact, 
inasmuch as this species of language is in itself variable and fixed 
by no certain laws. In the style of the New Testament, the usus 
loquendi of both the earlier and later writers, ought to be care- 
fully distinguished from that of the common spoken language ; 
because if this distinction be overlooked, we cannot treat in any 
proper manner of the sources of the usus loguendi. Fischer and 
Sturz have already collected many cxnnglie under this head ; 
and there remain other instances still unobserved. But it has 
hitherto been the common fault of all interpreters, with the ex- 
ception of these two individuals, that in determining the usus lo- 
quendi of the sacred authors, they have very rarely had regard 
to the kind of writers from whom they drew parallel passages ; 
whether they were of approved authority, or whether of a later 
age, when the purity and chastity of the earlier Greek diction was 
no longer — undefiled. Hence it has gti y that — 


sh Morus Hermeneut. I. p. 34. ed. Eichstidt. 
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have frequently attributed senses to words, which a reference to 
time would shew that they could not possibly have. Some ex- 
amples are given above; and I subjoin here some others, in 
which the vestiges of the later idiom have not yet been noticed. 
Almost all the Atticists affirm that the word weéuun is not used 
of a grandmother, but of a mother; Phryn. p. 52, pwauuny, 
THY TOU MUTOOS H MNTOOS uNTEOa OU AéyovOL Oi apyaioL, adda 
ritOny. wauuny wev Ovv xal uaumsoy THY uNTéoG. anaes ovv 
tHv mauuny éni rng tirOng Agyeev. Dionys. Ael. ap. Eustath. 
Moeris p. 258. Thom. Mag. p. 846. Helladius ap. Phot. Bibl. 
p. 1579. Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 39. Photius p.180. But 
Hesychius and Suidas, who explain it by r7jv untéga trav yovewy 
and tov nargos 4 unroos untéea, have express reference to 
the New Testament usage, and are not to be regarded as inter- 
preters of the Attic diction. The same may be affirmed of 
Pollux, who says Onomast. III. 7, 2 62 margog % unteds 
unrne HON xai thy wauuny 62, xl paupay, éni taverns naga- 
Annréov, which words I suppose are to be understood rather 
with reference to his own time, than to antiquity. Paul uses 
this word for grandmother, 2 Tim. 1: 5; a usage acknowledg- 
ed only by the xoevot ; Plutarch Tom. I. pp. 797, 804. T. IL. 
p. 704. Philo p. 601. Josephus p. 351.—The verb sizage- 
oréiv Pollux rightly observes, Onomast. V. 32, was only employ- 
ed éni 1m didovae yaouy, ovx éni rm eidévas, i. e. in the sense 
to gratify, and not in the sense to give thanks (Lobeck ad 
Phryn. p. 18); and to this precept must we reduce the opin- 
ions of the other Grammarians, e. g. Phrynich. p. 8, evzagu- 
orev ovdeis rorv doximav einer, adda yaou eidévee. Thom. Mag. 
p- 913. Many citations have been heaped together by Kypke, 
Alberti, and others; but the authors from whom they quote 
are of the later age, and are therefore not of an authority suf- 
ficient to do away the censure of the Grammarians. The word 
is used in the former sense by Demosthenes pro Coron. p. 
122; in the latter by the writers of the New Testament, 
Matt. 15: 36. Luke 27: 16. 2 Cor. 1: 11.—Of the verb foe- 
yevv the same Grammarians affirm, that the Attics never used it 
in reference to rain, for which they said veiv; Phrynich. p- 
121. Phavorinus. Thom. Mag. p. 171, Boezet, ovdeis raw ag- 
yoiwv elnev éni verov, adda ver. Phrynichus cites a certain Tel- 
eclides, a comic writer, as having used it in this sense; but 
seems to be in doubt about the real author of the fable, from 
which the example is quoted.. I have not been able to find it 
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in this sense in any approved prose writer. The passage of 
Anacreon™ which Triller has adduced in order to weaken the 
authority of Thomas Magister, is entirely consistent with the 
precepts of the Grammarians; for Poézyouae and Poazeioa are 
there used passively, which passive use of the verb seems not 
to be reprehended by them. There remains the passage in 
Pindar,' where the active form is once employed in reference 
to snow ; but it is hardly necessary to remark, that the usus lo- 
quendi of poetry and of prose are often very different. I omit 
other examples; which could not well be explained without 
going largely into particulars. 













N. B. For an Index to this article, see the end of the volume. 
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On the Lexvicography of the New Testament.* 
graphy o 


There are three things, a careful and accurate distinction of 
which is essential to the full illustration of every word. 

1. The first regards the history of a word, and its age. The 
latter must be distinctly specified, on account of the different 
mode of treatment which will be required, according as the 
word is known to have been already in use among the earlier 
Greeks, or to be peculiar to the later language. ‘Those of the 














45 Od. TIL. 12. 
Botyouce 08, xe oehnvov 
Kara vuxta mendavnuat. 





Also a little farther on, v. 26. 
Blaserat Souysion vevon. 






46 Olymp. VII. 63. 





évOa more 
, ~ ‘ « ’ 
Boeye Fewv Paoshevg o ueyas 
Xovoais vipadecor nohev. 






* The following are the introductory remarks to a Programm 
published by the author at Pentecost, 1818, reprinted in Rosen- nf 
mueller’s Commentationes Theologicae 1. p. 171. The body of f 

, 






the Programm consists of three lexicographical articles on the 
words ayann, ayraouos, nvevuc. See the Preliminary Remarks 
above, p. 640. 
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former kind do not need to be further taken into the ac- 
count in an historical description of the later Hellenism ; for 
they come down, of course, quite to the commencement of 
the xowy dvadextog, and on this account require no farther 
explanation than the mere statement of their ancient significa- 
tion and use; the testimonies and sources of which have been 
collected with great diligence, and are extant in other works, ac- 
cessible to all who pursue the study of the language. Those 
of the latter kind, on the contrary, both the words themselves 
and their later forms, require a wholly different mode of treat- 
ment; since neither the history of them, nor the appropriate 
meaning and usage, has hitherto been determined ; but is still to 
be investigated and established by the authority of competent 
witnesses. Hence, not only the sources in which the first traces 
of such words occur, but also the senses and significations which 
seem to be the most ancient, ought to be fully and accurately 
described. ‘The complete exhibition of the significations of a 
word, depends very frequently on a full exhibition of its history ; 
inasmuch as in this way only is its real origin and primitive 
sense to be correctly recognized. 

2. The second important point to be regarded in treating of 
a word, is a true and perfect exposition of its signification. 
This depends, in the first place, in my judgment, very much on 
a close and accurate distinction of the primary notion of a word 
from those siguifications, which have arisen either from a later 
usus loquendt, or from its being variously transferred and appli- 
ed to express other objects. And in the next place, the same 
method should be followed in regard to the derived significa- 
tions, which should be illustrated in a similar manner, and their 
consistency and correspondence with the ultimate root, under 
every variety of usage, be pointed out and established. In this 
way the error into which interpreters of every age have hither- 
to very frequently fallen, may be most certainly avoided, viz. 
the failure to distinguish between the signification and the 
sense’ of words. In a language where religion and religious 
things are the chief subjects of discourse, there is of course 
the greatest danger of committing errors of this sort; since 
every thing relating to God and to the divine nature, can 
be apprehended, either in thought or external expression, 
only when represented under some imagery; and the choice 
of this imagery and the method of transferring it to express 
that which is divine, affords perpetual occasion to give a 
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new sense to words; which, however, is something very differ- 
ent from a new signification. This latter arises and assumes its 
place in the language, when the thing which it designates is it- 
self new, and is not merely employed by way of comparison, 
as an image, to signify some other thing. On the other hand, a 
new and different sense arises in words, when they are not em- 
ployed to designate things in themselves new, but are only 
transferred and applied to a new comparison of that which they 
have hitherto designated, with something else. ‘These two things 
ought certainly in no Janguage to be more carefully distinguish- 
ed, than in that which relates to religion ; because here the ob- 
jects to which all the signs of language refer, remain immutable, 
and only the forms and images under which they must be ap- 
prehended by the mind, can ‘be subject to novelty and change. 
Hence, therefore, they present occasion for the rise of new sen- 
ses, but not of new significations. 

3. The third point which requires particular attention in the 
explanation of words in the later Hellenism, has regard to the 
anomalous use of words, either by themselves, so far as they 
suffer any change in sense, or as standing in connexion with 
other words. Whatever is found in either case, contrary to the 
usual rules of grammar and sense as they obtained in the more 
ancient language, may be much more conveniently treated of 
in a Lexicon than in the Grammar ; since it can refer only to 
single examples, and not to the circle of the whole language. 
That a multitude of such anomalies have migrated into the dic- 
tion of the sacred writers, can be matter of doubt to no one who 
is thoroughly acquainted with the history and nature of the 
Jewish Hellenism. There is besides another cause, which can- 
not but be followed by similar anomalies and departures from 
good usage. I mean the particular usage, both as to grammar 
and sense, of individual writers. This could not well have been 
otherwise ; since they appear to have been regulated by no com- 
mon law, but rather by accident and individual taste, in thus 
transferring the usus loquendi of their own tongue to the Greek 
language. ‘For these reasons I propose, after giving under every 
word a review of its significations, to add in the third place a 
brief illustration of its use, both in general and by particular 
writers, so far as it may seem to deviate fram the customary 
rules of the language. 
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Arr. II. Generat View or THE Greek LANGUAGE AND 
irs Dratects.* 


From Buttmann’s Greek Grammar. Translated by the Editor. 


1. The Greek language (wv ‘EAAnvixn) was anciently spread 
‘abroad not only over Greece, but also over a large portion of 
Asia Minor, Southern Italy, Sicily, and still other regions, where 
there were Greek colonies. Like all other languages, it had its 
various dialects (deaAexrov), all of which however may be re- 
ferred back to two principal ones, viz. the Doric (7 Awgex, 
Awgis) and the Ionic (4 '/wvexy, Tag), which belonged to the 
two great Grecian tribes of the like names. 

2. The Doric tribe was the largest, and sent abroad the most 
colonies. Hence the Doric dialect prevailed in the whole inte- 
rior of Greece, in Italy, and in Sicily. It was harsher, and 
made upon the ear, in consequence of the predominant long «, an 
impression which the Greeks call tAarecaouos, broad pronuncia- 
tion. It was on the whole a less cultivated dialect. A branch 
of it was the Aeolic (7 Aiohuxy, Atodic); which, particularly in 
the Aeolic colonies of Asia Minor and the neighboring islands 
(Lesbos etc.) arrived early at a considerable degree of refine- 
ment. This however did not probably extend beyond the lim- 
its of poetry. 

3. The Ionic tribe in the earlier ages chiefly inhabited At- 
tica, and sent out from thence colonies to the coasts of Asia 
Minor. These colonies took the lead both of the mother tribe 
and of all the other Greeks in general improvement ; and hence 
the names Ionians and Ionic came to be applied chiefly and 
at last exclusively to them and their dialect; while the origi- 
nal Jonians in Attica were now called Attics and Athenians.— 
The Ionic dialect is the softest of all, in consequence of its many 
vowels. The Attic (9 ‘Arrixy, Ardi¢) which also was afterwards 
cultivated, soon surpassed in refinement all the other dialects ; 
avoiding with Attic elegance and address both the harshness of 
the Doric and the softness of the Ionic. But although the Attic 


* See the Preliminary Remarks prefixed to the preceding article, 
p. 640. The following article has been already translated and 
published by Professor Patton, as an Appendix to his edition of 
Thiersch’s Greek Tables. 
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tribe was the real mother-tribe, yet the Ionic dialect of these 
Asiatic colonies is regarded as the mother of the Attic dialect ; 
inasmuch as it was cultivated at the period when it varied least 
from the old Ionic, the common source of both. 


_ Nore 1. The elegance and address of the Attic dialect is most vis- 
ible in the Syntax, where it is distinguished, not only above all the 
other dialects, but also above all other languages, by an appropriate 
conciseness, by a most effective arrangement of the constituent parts, 
and by a certain moderation in asserting and judging, which passed 
over from the polite tone of social intercourse into the language itself.” 
Nore 2. Other minor branches of these dialects, such as the 
Boeotic, Laconic, Thessalian, etc. are known only from single 
words and forms, and through scattered notices, inscriptions, etc. 


* Another source of the charm of the Attic language lies, where 
very few look for it, in its individuality; and in the feeling of af- 
fection for this and for nationality in general, which the Attic 
writers possessed. However well adapted for the understanding, 
and for the internal and external sense of beauty a language may 
be, which every where exhibits a correct logic, follows a regular 
and fixed analogy, and employs pleasing sounds, still all these ad- 
vantages are lifeless without the charm of individuality. This how- 
ever consists wholly in occasional sacrifices of these fundamental 
laws, especially of logic and general analogy, in favour of idioms or 
modes of speech which have their source partly in certain traits of 
national character, and partly also incontestably in an apprehen- 
sion of those ground rules, not exactly conformed to the usage of 
the schools. In this way anomalous forms of expression had arisen 
in the Attic, as in every other language; and these the cultivat- 
ed writers did not wish to change, out of respect to antiquity and 
for the ear of the people which had now become accustomed to 
such forms and turns of expression; and also, as above remarked, 
out of a cherished regard for individuality. When in other languages 
irregularities of style occur, we see at once that they result from in- 
accuracy or want of skill; while among the Attics, who are so dis- 
tinguished for address and skill, we perceive that they did not wish 
to make the correction. Indeed they felt, that by removing anom- 
alies they should deprive their language of the stamp of a produc- 
tion of nature, which every language really is; and thus give it the 
appearance of a work of art, which a language never can become. 
It follows here of course, that intentional anomalies, by which a 
language is made to assume the appearance of a mere plaything, 
can never be taken into the account; however ready the older 
grammarians often were with this convenient mode of explanation. 
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4. As the common source of all the dialects, we must assume 
an ancient original Greek language; of which, however, it is 
only through philosophical investigation, that any definite forms 
of words can be made out, or, to speak more correctly, presup- 
posed. Each dialect naturally retained more or less out of this 
ancient language ; and without doubt, each for itself must have 
continued to possess from it much that was by degrees lost in 
the others. In this single consideration we have at once an 
easy explanation, how the Grammarians can talk of Doricisms, 
Aeolicisms, and even Atticisms, in the old Ionic Greek of Ho- 
mer. Generally, however, it was customary to call that which 
was usual or frequent in any one dialect, by the name of that 
dialect ; even when it happened to occur in the others. In this 
way must be explained, e. g. the so called Doricisms in Attic 
writers, and the Attic forms in writers who otherwise did not em- 
ploy the Attic dialect.* 

5. 'To the same ancient language belong also, for the most 
part, the so called poetic forms and licenses. It is indeed true 
that the poet contributes to the formation of a language ; and 
that through him a language first becomes cultivated, i.e. is 
formed to a melodious, expressive, copious whole. Neverthe- 
less, the poet does not derive the innovations, which he finds ne- 
cessary, simply from himself; for this would be the surest way 
to displease. The earliest Greek bards merely selected accord- 
ing to their wants from the variety of actual forms, which they 
found already existing. Many of these forms became obsolete 
in common usage; but the later poet, who had these old bards 
before his eyes, was not disposed to yield his right to these trea- 
sures. In this way, that which was originally a real idiom of the 
language, came to be poetic peculiarity or the so called poetic 
license, and is therefore properly to be reckoned among the dia- 
lects.t 


* E. g. The Doric future in covmee, Eovuar; the Attic form of 
declination in w¢ etc. the ‘ Attic’ Suv for cuv, and the like. 


+ This is however not to be so understood, as if every single word 
which occurs in the older poets, was also once used in common life. 
The privilege, which also the modern poet even in the most copious 
language retains, of forming new words and of remodelling old 
ones, must have belonged in a still wider extent to the ancient 
bard in those times of poverty. His only restriction was, that the 
material from which, and the form ta which he modelled his inno- 
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In all cultivated nations, some one of their dialects usually 
becomes the foundation of the common written language, and of 
the language of good society. Among the Greeks this was not 
at first the case. They began to improve in culture, while they 
were yet divided into several different states, separated both by 
geographical position and by political relations. Hence, until 
about the time of Alexander, each writer employed the dialect in 
which he had been educated, or that which he preferred ; and 
thus were formed lonic, Aeolic, Doric, and Attic poets and 
prose writers, of whose productions more or less are still extant. 


Nore 3. Only the great works of poetic art, which excited univer- 
sal attention, such as epic and dramatic poetry, constitute here an 
exception. ‘The first authors in these walks, it is true, made use of 
the dialect of their own country ; but still, an imitation of them in any 
other dialect,—not to say that this would have required an almost 
equal degree of creative talent,—would not have been successful ; 
because the Greeks of all the tribes were now familiarised to these 
sounds in this species of composition, and were no longer able to 
separate the one from the other. ‘That dialect therefore in which 
the first master-pieces of any particular species were written, re- 
mained the dialect of that species. See Text 10, 11. 

Nore 4. To the Ionic dialect belong the earliest poets, Homer, 
Hesiod, Theognis, etc. whose language nevertheless has more of 
that apparently mixed character, which approaches nearest to the 
ancient language, and which afterwards continued to mark the 
language of poetry in most of its species. ‘The proper though 
later Lonic dialect is found in the prose writers, of whom Herodo- 
tus and Hippocrates are the principal ; though both were of Doric 
origin. ‘The lonic dialect had already in their time acquired, in 
consequence of its peculiar softness and early culture, a certain 
degree of universality, especially in Asia Minor, even beyond the 
limits of poetry. 

Nore 5. Among the poets of that period the J/yric writers were 
at home in all the dialects. The earliest and most celebrated were 
the Aeolic lyric poets; and of these the chief were Sappho and 
Alcaeus; from whom however only a few fragments have come 
down to us. Anacreon sung in Ionic; of him also we have only 
a few remains, and these partly mere fragments, and partly of 


vations, must be drawn not from himself, but from the existing 
stores and analogies of the language. Of course also the right of 
softening down the usual forms, which belongs even to the man of 
common life, cannot be denied to him in whom melody is a duty, 
and who is moreover fettered by metre. 
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doubtful authenticity. The other lyric writers were mostly Doric ; 
and each created at will, as it were, his own language out of the 
copious variety of forms in this widely extended dialect. Of these 
last, Pindar is the only one from whom any thing entire has come 
down to us. 

Nore 6. Of Doric prose there is very little still extant, and that 
chiefly relating to mathematics and philosophy.—For the Aftic 
writers, see the following notes. 

7. In the mean time Athens had raised herself to such a 
pitch of political importance, that for a while she exercised a 
sort of sovereignty (7ynuoria) in Greece ; and at the same time 
became the centre of all literary and scientific culture. The 
democratic constitution, which was no where else so pure, se- 
cured to the popular eloquence of Athens, and to the Attic stage, 
entire freedom ; and this it was, in connexion with other advan- 
tages, which raised to the highest point of perfection not only 
these two branches of literature, but also the sister ones of his- 
tory and philosophy ; and at the same time gave to the Attic 
language a completeness and comprehensiveness, to which no 
other dialect attained. 

Nore 7. The principal prose writers of this golden period of At- 
tic literature are Thucydides, Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, De- 
mosthenes, and the other Orators. For the Attic poets, see 10 
and note 11. 

8. Greeks from all the tribes repaired now to Athens to obtain 
an education ; and even in those parts of literature which were 
most cultivated, the Athenian master-pieces were yet considered 
as models. ‘The consequence was, that the Attic dialect, which 
now took rank of all the others, became, in those kingdoms 
which arose out of the Macedonian monarchy, both the court 
language and the general language of books; and was hence- 
forth almost exclusively employed by the prose writers of all 
the Grecian tribes and countries. This language was now also 
taught in the schools; and the Grammarians decided, accord- 
ing to those Attic models, what was pure Attic, and what was 
not. The central point of this later Greek literature, however, 
formed itself under the Ptolemies at Alexandria in Egypt. 

9. Along with this universality of the Attic dialect, began also 
the period of its gradual decay. On the one hand, writers min- 
gled with the Attic much that was derived from the dialect of 
their own country ; on the other, instead of anomalies peculiar 
to the Athenians and expressions which seemed farfetched, they 
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employed the natural and regular formation; or, instead of a 
simple primitive word which had fallen more or less into disuse 
in common life, they introduced a derived one which was now 
more usual.* This the Grammarians (this class of whom are 
called Atticists) sought to hinder, often indeed with pedantry 
and exaggeration ; and proposed in their books, over against 
those expressions which they censured or accounted less ele- 
gant, others selected from the older Attic writers. And thus 
arose the usage, that the term 4ttic was understood to include 
only that which was sanctioned by the authority of those early 
classic writers, and, in a stricter sense, that which was peculiar 
to them; while, 6n the other hand, the ordinary language of 
cultivated society, derived as it was from the Attic, was now 
called xoev7, common, or “EdAnvixyn, Greek, i.e. common Greek ; 
and even the writers of this later period were now called oi "08- 
voi or of “ EdAnves, in opposition to the genuine Attics. Here 
however we are never to imagine a peculiar dialect ; for this 
xowwn Otahextos, in all its principal characteristics, was and con- 
tinued to be the Attic ; and consequently every ordinary Greek 
grammar has the Attic language for its chief object. 


Nore 8. It is easy to conceive, that under these circumstances 
the appellation xocvoc, zoevov, became itself a term of censure ; and 
that although it strictly signifies that which was common to all the 
Greeks, the genuine Attics themselves included, yet in the mouth 
of the Grammarians it designated that which was not pure Attic. 
On the other hand, however, that which was called Attic, was not 
all for that reason exclusively of the pure Attic form, not even 
among the genuine Attics themselves. Many an Attic idiom was 
not entirely usual even in Athens, but alternated with other forms 
in general use, e. g. gedoin with qudoi, Evy with ovr. Many Ionic 
forms were also not unusual among the Attics, (e. g. uncontracted 
forms instead of contracted ones,) of which therefore the writers, 
who every where consulted their ear, could avail themselves. Nev- 
ertheless, this approach to the Ionic furnishes the chief criterion of 
the earlier Attic in the strictest sense ; in which e.g. Thucydides 
wrote ; while Demosthenes belongs to the later Attic, which forms 
the transition to the zocvoi. 

Nore 9. To draw an exact and appropriate line of division, we 
must make the later period, or the zocvoi, begin with the earliest of 
those authors who wrote Attic without being themselves Athenians. 
Here belong Aristotle, Theophrastus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, 
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and the other later writers ; among whom nevertheless were many 
who strove with great diligence to make the earlier Attic language 
their own ; as was the case particularly with Lucian, Aelian, and 
Arrian. 

Nore 10. Among the dialects of the provinces, which mingled 
themselves to a considerable degree with the later Greek, the Ma- 
cedonian is particularly conspicuous. The Macedonians were a 
nation related to the Greeks, and reckoned themselves to the Doric 
tribe. As conquerors, they therefore introduced the Greek culture 
into the barbarous countries which they ruled. Here also the 
Greek language was now spoken and written ; but not without pe- 
culiarities, which the Grammarians designate as Macedonic forms ; 
and as the principal seat of this later Greek culture was in Egypt 
and in Alexandria its capital, the same forms are included also un- 
der the name of the Alexandrine dialect —Moreover the other inhab- 
itants of such conquered countries, who were not Greeks by birth, 
began now also to speak Greek (° Enanvitew) ; and hence an Asi- 
atic, Syrian, etc. who thus spoke Greek, was called ‘Lddnviorys. 
From this circumstance has arisen the modern usage, according to 
which the language of such writers, mixed as it is with many forms 
that are not Greek and with many oriental idioms, is called the 
Hellenistic language. It is easy to conceive, that the chief seat of 
this language is to be found in the Greek works of Jews and Chris- 
tians of that age, viz. in the version of the Old Testament by the 
Seventy, and in the New Testament; whence it passed more or 
less into the works of the Fathers.—New barbarisms of every kind 
were introduced in the middle ages, when Constantinople, the an- 
cient Byzantium, became the capital of the Greek empire and the 
centre of the contemporary literature; and hence arose the lan- 
guage of the Byzantine writers, and finally the present modern 
Greek. 

10. In this general prevalence of the Attic dialect, however, 
poetry formed an important exception. Here the Attics were 
models only in one department viz. the dramatic. Since now 
dramatic poetry in its very nature, even in tragedy, can only be 
the elevated language of real life, it was natural] that on the Attic 
stage only the Attic dialect should be admitted ; and this was 
afterwards retained by all the other Greek theatres.* The dra- 
matic poets moreover, in those parts of the drama which consist- 
ed of dialogue, and especially in those composed of trimeters or 
senarii, allowed themselves, with the exception of a freer use of 
apostrophe and contraction, only a very few of the so called 
poetic Hicenses and exchanges of forms. 


* See note 3 ihabe. 
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Nore ll. The comic poets did this least of all, as one would 
easily suppose. On the other hand, the tragic senarius readily 
adopted many Homeric forms.—It is however to be remarked, that 
in the department of the drama, only the works of genuine and 
early Attic writers have come down to us; viz. the tragedians Aés- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides ; and the comic writer Aristophanes. 

11. For the remaining species of poetry, especially those 
which were composed in hexameters, as the epic, didactic, and 
elegiac, Homer and the other old lonic poets who were read in 
the schools, continued to be the models ; and along with them, 
the old Ionic or Homeric language continued also in vogue, with 
most of its peculiarities and obsolete forms. ‘This became there- 
fore, (just as the Attic for prose,) the prevailing dialect or uni- 
versal language for these species of poetry ; and remained cur- 
rent even in the Alexandrine and later ages, when it was no 
longer understood by the common people, but a learned educa- 
tion was necessary to the full understanding and enjoyment of 
such poetry. All that belongs under this head may be best in- 
cluded under the name of epic language ; since it took its rise 
wholly from epic poetry. 

Norr 12. The most celebrated poets of this class are, in the Al- 
exandrine period, Apollonius, Callimachus, Aratus ; and later, Ni- 
cander, Oppian, Quintus, ete. 

12. In the mean time, the Doric dialect was not entirely ex- 
cluded from poetry, even in the later periods. It maintained 
itself in some of the minor species, especially in rural and 
sportive poems; partly because there were even here certain 
earlier models ; and partly also because, in many of these poems, 
it was essential to imitate the tone and language of the country- 
man and of the lower classes, whose dialect was almost every 
where the Doric, in consequence of the very general spread of 
the Doric tribe. Comp. 2 above. 


Nore 13. Hence the works of the idyllic writers, Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus, are Doric ; but their later Doric differs much 
from that of Pindar. The ancient epigrams were partly Ionic, 
partly Doric; but the Doric was here far more simple and dignifi- 
ed, and confined itself to a small number of characteristic Doric 
forms, which were familiar to the educated poets of every tribe. 


13. It remains to observe, that the language employed in the 
lyric parts of the drama, as the choruses and passages of deep 
emotion, is also generally called Doric. This Doric however 
consists of little more than the prevalence of the long a, espe- 
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cially for », which belonged generally to the old language, and 
was retained in solemn poetry on account of its dignity, while 
in common life it remained current only among the Dorians.* 
In other respects this lyric dialect approached also, in many par- 
ticulars, to the epic language above described. 


Arr. IV. Genurveness or Isataun, Cuar. XL.—LXVI. 


From Hengstenberg’s “ Christologie des Alten Testaments.” ‘Translated by the Editor 
Genera Inrropuctory Remarks.t 


The second part of the Book of Isaiah is one of the most 
splendid, and for us most important portions of the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. No part of these Scriptures contains so 
little that is local and temporary ; none sets before us so dis- 
tinctly the connexion between the preparatory institutions and 
the grand ultimate dispensation ; none dwells with such delight 
on the descriptions of the time, when, after the great separation 
between the impious and the godly portions of the ancient cove- 
nant people, the latter shall be united with Gentile nations into 
one consecrated and happy people of the Lord ; none presents 
the sublime founder of the new covenant—a covenant not lim- 
ited like the old to a single people—both in his state of hu- 
miliation and of exaltation, so clearly to our view. 

We have seen in the General Introduction to the whole book 
that Isaiah probably lived for a time under Manasseh. If we 


* See 2 above. Doricisms in the strict sense, however, are not 
to be found in these theatrical choruses ; viz. infinitives in é¢y and 
nv, accusatives plur. in ws and ov, and the like. 


+ For a notice of Prof. Hengstenberg, see No I. p. 21. This 
article is inserted in the present number, to the exclusion of two 
others (one of them original) already prepared, in order to accom- 
modate particularly the studies of the Junior Class in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 

t Jerome says, with particular reference to the second part, 
Praef. ad Jesaiam: “ Non tam Propheta dicendus est, quam Evan- 
gelista. Ita enim universa Christi ecclesiaeque mysteria ad liquid- 
um persecutus est, ut non putes eum de futuro vaticinari, sed de 
praeteritis historiam texere.” 
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assume that Isaiah composed this second part during these last 
years of his life, then the character of this portion of his pro- 
phecies becomes more easy of comprehension, and all its pecu- 
liarities susceptible of easy explanation. 

1. In this way we may account for the different modes of rep- 
resentation, which are obvious in the first and second parts. Be- 
tween the second part and the latest prophecy of the first part, 
there lies an interval of 14—20 years. But in the progress of 
years, there is always a change, not only in a person’s views and 
feelings, but also in his mode of writing. And although the 
second part is in no way inferior to the first in the beauty of the 
representations ; yet the whole exhibition is more flowing, and 
the tone softer and more gentle. Instead of the compactness and 
conciseness of the former part, where the writer seems to strug- 
gle with language, and, merely pointing as it were to his figures, 
passes rapidly from one to another, we have in the latter part an 
agreeable diffuseness ; all the pictures are completed, and paint- 
ed with the loveliest colours even to their minutest details. 
There exists an essential unity amidst the greatest diversity of 
allusions and objects ; and in this respect the difference between 
the first and second parts, is analogous to that which exists be- 
tween the book of Deuteronomy and the other books of the 
Pentateuch ; or between the epistles of John, which he proba- 
bly wrote in his old age, and his gospel. 

2. On this supposition we may also explain the point of view, 
or station in time, which the prophet hastaken. In his old age, 
we may presume that Isaiah left all active exertions in the the- 
ocracy to his younger associates in the prophetical office. He 
himself transferred his contemplations from the joyless present 
into the future; he now lived only in and for the futures cer- 
tain that the period would one day arrive, when the legacy 
which he should leave to future times would bear the fruits, 
which he, in his own personal exertions for the present, had so 
often failed to realize. He takes his station therefore in the pe- 
riod so clearly foretold by him in former prophecies, when Je- 
rusalem has now been already conquered by the Chaldeans, 
when the land is now desolate, and the people from the dis- 
tant regions of Babylonia sigh for their native home. He 
thinks, feels, and acts, only in this period; it has become to 
him like the present, a point from which he contemplates the 
nearer, more distant, and remotest future ; but still in such a 


way, that his view not unfrequently wanders back and fixes 
No. IV. 89 
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itself upon the real present. He directs his language to the 
unhappy people in exile ; he warns, reproves, and also consoles 
them, by laying open a prospect of a happier futurity. 

3. We may also in this way explain the arrangement of the 
second part. The first part is made up of those prophecies, which 
{saiah uttered during the period of his activity in behalf of the 
present. These are single prophecies, published at different 
times and on different occasions, afterwards indeed brought to- 
gether into one collection, but still marked as distinct and sin- 
gle, either by the superscriptions or in some other obvious and 
known method. But in the second part, which was occasioned 
by no external circumstances, it is not so easy to distinguish in 
like manner between the different parts. ‘The whole is more 
like a single gush of prophecy. The proof of the unity of the 
second part, lies in the mere exhibition of its contents. The 
objects of prophecy are in general the same throughout. Even 
the laaguage and modes of representation have far less diversity, 
than in the pieces of the first part. And although it may be, 
that the prophet did not receive and commit to writing, at one 
and the same time, all the revelations contained in this second 
part ; still it is certain that no great length of time could have 
intervened between them; and the prophet doubtless did not 
publish to the people these communications singly, but preferred 
to leave the whole together as a legacy to posterity. 

To the prophets, all was exhibited in vision, and not revealed 
in words ; to them therefore all seemed to belong to the pres- 
ent; the time of fulfilment, whether remote or near, was in gen- 
eral not known to them. Hence it comes, that events connect- 
ed by some intrinsic resemblance, although they may in reality 
be separated by long intervals of time, often seem in the prophets 
to border closely on each other, or even to flow into one anoth- 
er; and these therefore must be separated by the interpreter, 
who is able to compare the prophecy with the fulfilment, and 
ean thus distribute to the different periods to which it respec- 
tively belongs, that which was exhibited to the prophet him- 
self without any of the relations of time. Whoever shall ap- 
proach the interpretation of the second part of Isaiah, without 
having first laid as the foundation of his efforts this remark, so 
deeply grounded in the nature of the whole range of prophetic 
vision, will find throughout nothing but darkness, where, if guid- 
ed by this principle, the clearest light would break in upon him.* 


* See the note on p. 709 below. 
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The prophecies of the second part refer chiefly to a twofold 
object. The prophet first consoles his people by announcing 
their deliverance from the Babylonish exile; he names the 
monarch whom Jehovah will send to punish the insolence of 
their oppressors, and lead back the people to their home. But 
he does not stop at this trifling and inferior deliverance. With 
the prospect of freedom from the Babylonish exile, the prophet 
connects the prospect of deliverance from sin and error through 
the Messiah. Sometimes both objects seem closely interwoven 
with each other; sometimes one of them appears alone with 
particular clearness and prominency. Especially is the view of 
the prophet sometimes so exclusively directed upon the latter 
object, that filled with the contemplation of the glory of the 
spiritual kingdom of God and of its exalted founder, he wholly 
loses sight for a time of the less distant future. In the descrip- 
tion of this spiritual deliverance also, the relations of time are not 
observed. Sometimes the prophet beholds the author of this 
deliverance in his humiliation and sorrows; and again, the re- 
motest ages of the Messiah’s kingdom present themselves to his 
enraptured vision ; when man, so long estranged from God, will 
have again returned to him; when every thing opposed to God 
shall have been destroyed, and internal and external peace uni- 
versally prevail; and when all the evil introduced by sin into the 
world, will be forever done away. Elevated above all space and 
time, the prophet contemplates from the height on which the 
Holy Spirit has thus placed him, the whole development of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, from its smallest beginnings to its glorious 
completion. 


Genurneness OF Isatan, Cuarp. XL.—LXVI. 


Throughout all ages hitherto, the second part of the Book 
of Isaiah has been regarded as the indisputable property of that 
prophet, both by the Jewish synagogue and by the Christian 
church. In the last quarter of the 18th century, for the first 
time, the attempt was made to render his title to it questionable. 
The first hint to this effect, which however was little regarded, 
was given by Koppe, who remarked (on c. 59), that Ezekiel, 
or some other prophet who lived during the exile, might per- 
haps have been the author. A definite suspicion against the 
genuineness of the whole second part, was first uttered by Doed- 
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erlein.* The most full and complete effort to establish this 
opinion was made by Justi ;+ and from this time onward, it be- 
came generally prevalent. It stood in necessary connexion with 
the view of the moderns, that the prophets enjoyed no immedi- 
ate divine influence, and could therefore know nothing more of 
the future, than what might be deduced beforehand, by men of 
intelligence and political sagacity, from the events of their own 
times ; and which was therefore, thus far, eagerly seized upon by 
the prophets. Among the supporters of this opinion we may 
name particularly Eichhorn, Rosenmueller, Paulus, Bauer, Ber- 
tholdt, De Wette, and Gesenius.{ But these scholars are in 
this respect divided, that some of them assume several writ- 
ers, while the rest ascribe the whole to one author. ‘The latter 
opinion, however, seems now to be the generally prevailing one. 

In regard also to the time when the second part was com- 
posed, there is a diversity of opinion. But these writers all 
agree thus far, that the prophecies of this part cannot have been 
committed to writing, before the last years of the Babylonish 
exile. Gesenius, to whom, without regard to earlier opponents, 
it is necessary almost solely to have reference, calls the second 
part the work of an anonymous prophet towards the end of the 
exile ; who directed these words of comfort, of exhortation, and 
of reproof, probably in writing in the manner of all later proph- 
ets, to his contemporaries still living in the Babylonish exile; so 
that it constitutes a prophetical epistle or letter missive to the 
exiles.§ 

Among the defenders of the genuineness of the second part 
of Isaiah, we may name Piper,|| Beckhaus, Hensler,** 


* Auserlesene theol. Biblioth. Bd. I. Heft 11. p. 832. 


+ In Paulus Memorabilien IV. p. 139 sq. Also in his own Ver- 
mischte Abhandlungen ub. wichtige Gegenstinde der theol. Ge- 
lehrsamkeit, Bd. I. p. 254 sq. II. p. 1—S80. 

t See the literature in Bertholdt’s Einleitung, IV. p. 1371. 

§ The same view is given by Rosenmueller in Gabler’s Neuestes 
theol. Journal II. 4. p. 334. 

|| Integritas Jesaie a recentiorum conatibus vindicata. Greifsw. 
1793. 

{| Die Integritét der prophetischen Schriften des A. Test. p. 
152 sq. 

** Anmerkk. zu seiner Uebersetzung des Jesaias. 
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Jahn,* Dereser,+ Greve,f and lastly J. U. Moeller§ of Copen- 
hagen, in a separate work on this subject. By means of this 
acute and learned work, the investigation of the subject has 
been greatly advanced ; and it is only to be regretted, that the 
author should have so much weakened the impression of his 
solid arguments, by too often giving himself up to conjectures 
not only uncertain in themselves, but contrary to all sound exe- 
getical indgment and taste. 

We cannot here wholly pass by this investigation ; inasmuch 
as the different results of it essentially affect the judgment to be 
formed, in regard to the Christology of Isaiah. We will endeav- 
our therefore, as briefly as possible, first to state and refute the 
grounds relied upon by opposing critics, and then to exhibit the 
positive grounds by which the authenticity may be established. 
In doing this we shall thankfully make use of what is tenable in 
the work of Moeller; the grounds of the opponents we shall cite 
mostly in the words of Gesenius, who has subjected them to a 
revision, and has thus spared us the trouble of paying any regard 
to several futile arguments advanced by former opponents. 

I. * All the historical allusions to the situation of the people, 
tem to the times of the exile—not to those of the prophet. 

erusalem is in ruins, the land laid waste, the people rejected of 
God ; the kingdom of the Chaldeans, so little powerful in the 
days of Isaiah, is now at the highest summit of its power, but 
still is already near to its destruction by Cyrus. All this how- 
ever is not described as something future, but as the real posi- 
tion of the prophet in the present, as the actual present situation 
of the nation and the adjacent countries ; with which situation 
too the prophecies in regard to the future stand connected. 
According to the analogy of all other prophetic oracles, Isaiah 
must of course set out, or take his departure, in this manner 
from the present, and then connect therewith his prophecies re- 
specting the future. Besides, the remotest possibility that Isaiah 


* Einleitung. This is also done in part by the author of the 
Exeget. Handbuch p. xxi. sq. Comp. Angusti Einl. ins A. T. 
§ 204. 


+ Einleitung zu seiner Bearbeitung des Jesaias als Fortsetzung 
des Brentano’schen Bibelwerkes. ; 


¢ Prolegom. to the work: Ultima Capita Jesaiae. Amst. 1810. 
Ato. 


\ De authentia oraculorum Jesaiag c. 40—66. Copenh. 1825 
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could have been the author, is taken away by the circumstance, 
that the exile is not announced, but the station of the prophet is 
tm it ; just as that of Isaiah is in his own times.” 

This whole objection owes its existence to a want of proper in- 
sight into the nature of prophecy. ‘The knowledge of the pro- 
phets is conceived of as depending on intelligence ; whereas it was 
in fact intuitive, i.e. arose from vision, as is sufficiently indicat- 
ed by the name Seer.* The prophets, to whom, as we have 
seen in the general Introduction, all revelations were imparted in 
vision, became greatly excited and were in an ecstacy (éxora- 
ows); they lived in the midst of the things which they an- 
nounced, and these things existed in them. They either took 
their station in the present, and looked from thence upon the 
less distant future ; or they took their station in the less distant 
future, and looked from thence upon the more remote. In the 
latter case, the less distant future is represented or assumed by 
them as the present; from whence they contemplate as past, 
that which in the reality is perhaps still to come ; and this less 
distant future lies before them in such clearness of vision, that 
they seem to live and act in it. From the mass of examples 
which serve to confirm this observation, we select only a few.+ 

The prophet Hosea had in c. 13 announced to the Israel- 
ites severe punishments from heaven, the desolation of the 
land, and the carrying away of its inhabitants by mighty ene- 
mies. In 14: 2 sq. he transports himself in spirit into the time, 
when these punishments shall have already been inflicted. He 
anticipates the future as having already taken place, and ex- 
horts not his contemporaries, but those upon whom such mis- 
fortunes have been sent, to sincere repentance: “ Return, O 
Israel, unto Jehovah; for thou hast become wretched (n>w> 
praet.) through thine iniquity.” In verse 5 he again represents 
the blessings of Jehovah as still future—The prophet Micah 
says 4: 8, “ And thou, O tower of the flock, hill of the daugh- 
ter of Zion, unto thee shall come and arrive the former domin- 
ion, the dominion over the daughter of Jerusalem.” When the 


* See the note on p. 709 below. 


+ Striking proofs are also afforded in the farewell song of Moses, 
Deut. c. 32. comp. ver. 7 and ver. 30. On the latter verse Le 
Clere remarks : “ Haec quasi praeterita cantico deplorat Moses, quod 
ea ita futura praevideat, et quasi in illas aetates futuras se animo 
transferat eaque dicat, quae tum demum debebant dici.”’ 
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prophet, who was contemporary with Isaiah, here speaks of a 
former dominion, and announces thet it shall again return to the 
house of David, he transports himself in spirit out of his own 
times, when the royal line of David still existed and flourished, 
into the times of the exile of which he had just been speaking, 
and during which the dominion of the house of David should 
cease. In verse 9 he says: ‘ Wherefore dost thou now cry 
out aloud? Hast thou no more a king? or are thy counsellors 
perished ? Yea, pangs have taken hold on thee as of a woman 
in travail.” Here the prophet addresses the Jewish people in 
exile. The time of their being carried away into exile consti- 
tutes for him the present ; their deliverance from it, the future ; 
compare verse 10, “Then shalt thou be delivered; then shall 
Jehovah redeem thee.” In 7: 7 Micah introduces the people 
already in exile as speaking, at the same time acknowledg- 
ing the justice of the divine punishment, and expressing confi- 
dence in the divine compassion. In 7: 11 also, the answer of 
Jehovah presupposes the destruction of the city as having al- 
ready taken place; for he promises that her walls shall again 
be built.—Isaiah himself also, in the prophecy against ‘Tyre 
c. 23, looks out upon the impending distress of this city through 
Nebuchadnezzar, as if already present; and describes as an 
eye-witness the flight of the inhabitants, the impression made by 
the intelligence of their calamities upon their allies, etc. Thence, 
from this less distant future which has thus become to him the 
present, he casts his view upon the more remote futurity. He 
announces, that after seventy years, to be reckoned not from 
the real but from this imaginary present, the city shall again re- 
cover her ancient greatness. His view now extends itself still 
further into the future, and he beholds how at last in the days of 
the Messiah, the inhabitants of Tyre will receive the true re- 
ligion. In c. 53 the prophet takes his station between the 
sufferings and the glorification of the Messiah ; the sufferings 
appear to him as past, the glory he represents as yet to come.— 
These examples, which might easily be increased by a multi- 
tude of others, may suffice to refute the assertion, that it is con- 
trary to the nature of prophecy, that the prophet, taking his sta- 
tion in the nearer future, should regard that as the present, and 
from thence look forward into the more distant future. 

Bertholdt admits, “that other prophets also have often trans- 
ported themselves in spirit into later times, and especially into 
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the ideal times of the Messiah;”* and thus he essentially gives 
up this ground. He argues only from this circumstance, that 
other prophets return back to their actual station in the present, 
while Isaiah remains fixed in the future. But we shall see here- 
after, that the latter also, in numerous passages, passes over from 
his imaginary present into the real one. 

Il. “ Before Isaiah announced a return from exile, he would 
most naturally have foretold the carrying away.” 

To this we may reply, that it is an act of presumption to pre- 
scribe to God what revelations he shall impart to his prophets ; 
that Isaiah might well take it for granted, that the impending de- 
portation to Babylon was already sufficiently known from the 
declarations of other prophets, and especially from those of his 
contemporary Micah; that moreover the second part of Isaiah 
does actually include the carrying away into exile, as well as the 
return from it, only the carrying away appears as something 
past, because the prophet takes his station in the times of the 
exile ; and lastly, that we certainly do not possess in our collec- 
tion all the prophecies of Isaiah, and therefore he may actually 
have prophesied much respecting the exile, which has not come 
down to us. If then it could even be shewn, that there was in 
the first part no clear prediction of the carrying away of the na- 
tion, the objection under consideration could afford no satisfac- 
tory proof. But such predictions do actually exist. We refer, 
first, to c. 39, where the prophet in clear and express words, 
unsusceptible of any other possible meaning, announces to Hez- 
ekiah the carrying away to Babylon. The suspicion expressed, 
though doubtfully, by Gesenius,f that this prediction may have 
been written at a later period, and thus have been more defi- 
nitely expressed after the event, is wholly arbitrary, and does not 
even render the service expected from it; it does not set aside 
the fact, that at that very time an event had already been pre- 
dicted, which lay wholly out of the political horizon of the age, 
and could not have been foreseen by any human sagacity ; for 
Micah announces with equal definiteness (4: 9, 10) the carrying 
away to Babylon and the deliverance from exile, 150 years be- 
fore the event, and while Babylon as yet stood in no hostile re- 
lation whatever towards Jerusalem. ‘There are moreover seve- 
ral other prophecies in the first part, which can only with the 
greatest violence be understood of any thing else, than the de- 


+ Commentar p. 1006. 


* Einleitung p. 1384. 
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vastation of the country and the carrying away of its inhabitants 
by the Babylonians; and in which at the same time the return 
from exile is also announced. Soc. 5 and c. 6: 11—13; the 
genuineness of which passages is universally acknowledged. 

Ill. “The prediction of events so remote, would have been 
unintelligible to the contemporaries of Isaiah, and therefore 
without object.” 

This objection is in itself of little importance, inasmuch as it 
is altogether a priort. It springs, moreover, from an entirely 
false conception of the purpose and object of the prophetical 
office. We might indeed admit, that these prophecies were not 
entirely clear and intelligible to the contemporaries of the pro- 
phet ; for this in general was not essential to prophetic oracles, 
which were first to receive their full light through the details of 
history. Even the prophet himself, in his ordinary state, might 
not be able to make to his own mind an entirely clear represen- 
tation of the contents of his prophecy.* Still, such a prophecy 
cannot, on this account, be said to be without object. Even if 
the contemporaries could obtain no wholly clear understanding 
of it, still they had such a comprehension as was sufficient to 
accomplish the moral object of the prophecy. No contempo- 
rary of Isaiah, for example, could read the second part of his 
prophecies, without recognizing in it both the penal justice and 





* The admission here made, as well as the whole answer to the 
first objection above (p. 706), depends upon the writer’s view of 
the nature of prophecy, which he has unfolded at large in a pre- 
vious chapter of his book. It is the Editor’s intention to present 
this article to his readers in the next number of this work.—The 
concession made in the text above, may seem, at first sight, to be 
in contradiction to the views advanced by Professors Hahn and 
Stuart in No. I. of this work. The difference however is apparent 
rather than real. The latter writers are speaking of interpretation, 
and refer only to the words; while Prof. Hengstenberg has regard 
not to language, but to things. Thus in the prophecy respect- 
ing Cyrus, Is. 44: 28. 45: 1 sq. the language expresses now just 
what it did when uttered by the prophet, and just what it was then 
understood to mean by his contemporaries, and no more; while 
we, who live after the fulfilment, have an understanding of the 
things or events predicted in it, many times clearer than it was pos- 
sible for the contemporaries of the prophet to obtain. On this point 
some further observations may be expected from Prof. Stuart in the 
next number. Compare also below, on p. 728. VI. Eprror. 


No. IV. 90 
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the divine love of Jehovah, in accordance with which he would 
give his people a prey to their enemies and again grant them de- 
liverance. The point of time in which the prophet takes his 
stand, would be to him so much the less obscure, inasmuch as 
the same prophet had just before announced the Babylonish 
exile as yet to come. In regard to the manner of the carrying 
away and of the deliverance, and as to the person of Cyrus, etc. 
much would of course ever remain to him obscure. In like 
manner every one who did not voluntarily shut his eyes upon 
the light, would distinguish in c. 53 the atoning death of the 
Messiah ; although the particular circumstances connected with 
this event would of course not be unfolded. Indeed, the pro- 
phecies were not even all intended chiefly for the present. They 
were even not all openly published by the prophets. ‘The whole 
of the second part of Isaiah, for instance, was probably never 
publicly recited. Committed to writing by the divine com- 
mand, they were destined for future generations; who would 
receive a clearer insight into them from the circumstance, that 
the less distant future in which the prophets had taken their sta- 
tion, was now become for posterity the real present. The Jews 
during the Babylonish captivity must have been, through the 
definite prediction of their return, preserved from utter despon- 
dency and strengthened in their confidence in God, and thereby 
induced to render themselves worthy of the promised deliverance 
by penitence and fidelity towards Jehovah. And just as these 
and other prophecies served to strengthen the faith of the people 
of the former covenant, so also do they afford the same benefits 
in a still higher degree to us, who can now every where com- 
pare the promise with the fulfilment, and perceive the exact ac- 
cordance between them. Although indeed our faith in God 
and Christ does not rest solely on this foundation, still it may 
here receive a firmer support and consistency ; and whoever 
thinks he is in want of no such aids, he it is who needs them 
most of all. 

IV. “The prophet appeals to former prophecies respecting 
the return of the people from their exile, which were already in 
a course of fulfilment, and to which he now subjoins new ones. 
See 42:9. 45: 19. 46:10. 48:5, 6. This presupposes a 
later prophet, contemporary with the events themselves.” 

This objection is by no means clearly expressed. How then 
could prophecies respecting the return from captivity be already 
fulfilled or fulfilling, while the exile still continued? According 
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to Gesenius, moreover, the prophet published his prophecies be- 
fore the end of the exile-—Gesenius also falls into an inconsis- 
tency, when he finds here allusions to the predictions of more 
ancient prophets, who had formerly prophesied respecting the 
exile and the deliverance from it. He must then admit, what 
he nevertheless denies, that there actually were prophecies, in 
which future events were announced so definitely and so long 
beforehand, as to afford a certain proof of God’s omniscience. 

How little the passages cited in the objection serve to prove 
that which they are adduced to shew, will appear from an im- 
partial examination of them. In c. 45: 19 and 46: 10, Jehovah, 
in order to shew his preeminence above the nothingness of idols, 
appeals to his omniscience ; which is demonstrable from the cir- 
cumstance, that the annunciations of his servants the prophets 
receive a fulfilment. ‘These declarations of Jehovah are given 
in general terms; they refer both to former prophecies already 
fulfilled, e. g. to the prophecies of Isaiah himself respecting the 
destruction of the Assyrians ; and aiso to present prophecies, 
whose fulfilment will one day evince the omniscience and omni- 
potence of Jehovah.—In c. 42: 9 and 48: 5, 6, Isaiah appeals 
to former prophecies, which are already fulfilled, and the ac- 
complishment of which affords a pledge to the people, for the 
fulfilment of the predictions respecting the return from captivi- 
ty, which he now imparts to them. Let it then be here as- 
sumed, that the prophet, in appealing to prophecies already ful- 
filled, has also appealed to those which had reference to the 
carrying away into exile; this he might well do, when we con- 
sider that he takes his station, as to time, not in the real present, 
but in the future, which becomes to him as the present. In 
c. 39 Isaiah had foretold the Babylonish exile. When now in 
spirit he transports himself into those times, and directs his lan- 
guage to the people already in exile, he looks on that as already 
fulfilled, and can appeal to it as such, which in the reality was 
indeed yet unfulfilled ; but which, when fulfilled, would afford to 
the people in their exile a pledge for the accomplishment of 
those other prophecies, which had reference to still future 
events. 

V. “ What the prophet says of the present, is correct, and is 
carried out into minute details. What he says of the future is 
ideal, the expression of joyful and excited hopes, to which the 
reality by no means corresponded, Were the work really from 
Isaiah, it must have been written with the divine cooperation. 
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Then however the writer must have known the future as it 
would be. But what a contrast between the condition of the 
miserable colony under Ezra and Nehemiah, and the prophet’s 
splendid descriptions of approaching prosperity ?” 

In the first place it is not correct, that in that part of the pro- 
phecy which refers to the condition of the people in the Baby- 
lonish exile, there occurs any thing (the mention of the name 

.of Cyrus excepted, of which hereafter) so specific as to shew, 
that the prophet had any more correct knowledge of that period, 
than he had of later times. ‘The mention of the name of Cyrus 
is at least counterbalanced by the passage c. 44: 27. Gesenius 
himself (p. 88) finds in this passage, a distinct allusion to the 
laying dry of the bed of the Euphrates near Babylon, in the exe- 
cution of the well known stratagem of Cyrus.* He must there- 
fore here admit a prediction, which cannot be explained on any 
natural grounds; since he himself places the composition of the 
second part before the taking of Babylon by Cyrus.—lIt is not to 
be mistaken nor denied, that the author of the greater and high- 
er deliverance, the great Servant of God, the Messiah, is still 
more definitely and clearly described, than the author of the 
first deliverance, Cyrus; and every impartial mind must also 
acknowledge that the prophecies of the second part, which have 
personal reference to the Messiah, are in no sense whatever 
mere ideal descriptions, but have found an accomplishment even 
to the minutest circumstances.—The objection, that whatever 
relates to the times after the exile, remained for the most part 
unfulfilled, is certainly applicable to those who, like Jabn and 
others, seek for the full accomplishment of all the promised 
prosperity in the times immediately after the exile. Gesenius is 
right when he observes, that it would be a very arbitrary mode 
of proceeding, to attempt to exhibit the whole contents of these 
prophecies as fulfilled during that period. So soon however as 
we assume two distinct objects of promise in the prophet’s vis- 
ion, not always clearly defined, and often represented under the 
same figures, viz. the return from the Babylonish exile, and the 
bliss of the Messiah’s reign ; this objection loses all its signifi- 
cancy. ‘There is then nothing more to be said of ideal descrip- 
tions and excited hopes ; but we await from God, with right, the 
fulfilment of the yet unaccomplished part of these prophecies, 
without however overlooking their figurative character; we 


* Herodot. I. 185, 190. Xenoph. Cyrop. VIL 
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await this fulfilment from that God, who has manifested the di- 
vine origin of these prophecies by the accomplishment of a great 
portion of them, and has confirmed it by the entirely corres- 
ponding prophecies of the New Testament respecting the later 
ages. At least, opposing critics should hesitate to employ this ar- 
gument, until time shall have shewn the nonfulfilmeat of the pro- 
phecies. Adhuc sub judice lis est. ‘That, moreover, these pro- 
phecies are for the most part with perfect right referred to the 
times of the Messiah, is shewn by a comparison of them with 
other passages, which the opponents themselves interpret of the 
Messiah ; e. g. with c. 9 and c. 11. As the promise of delive- 
rance from the Assyrians is there followed by a prospect of the 
Messiah’s reign, so here the same prospect is subjoined to the 
annunciation of deliverance from the Babylonians. The pro- 
phet describes the scene presented to him in vision, without re- 
gard to the determination of times and seasons. ‘That the times 
of the Messiah would immediately succeed those of the Baby- 
lonish exile, is no more said here, than it is there said that the 
corporeal deliverance from the Assyrians would be immediately 
connected with the promised spiritual deliverance. 

VI. “It may be assumed with certainty, that the oracles thus 
ascribed to Isaiah were not yet extant in the time of Jeremiah. 
Otherwise this latter prophet, who suffered such mistreatment in 
consequence of his prediction of the exile, would without doubt 
have appealed to such a predecessor.” ; 

This argumentum a silentio, which in and for itself proves 
nothing, would, if it proved any thing, prove too much. It would 
prove, namely, that the first part also of Isaiah was not yet ex- 
tant in the time of Jeremiah ; indeed, it would even prove that 
all those prophetic writings, which refer at all to the carrying 
away into exile, were not yet in existence; since Jeremiah 
speaks only of a deportation in general, and not definitely of the 
carrying away into the Babylonish exile. In fact, Jeremiah 
could with much greater propriety have appealed to the prophe- 
cies respecting the exile contained in the first part, namely to 
c. 5, and to the most definite of all in c. 39, than to those now 
in question in the second part, where the carrying away into ex- 
ile is no longer announced, but presupposed; and which too 
are far more occupied with joyful hopes than with threats. And 
it was on account of these latter only, that Jeremiah (c. 26) 
was assailed, and defended by his friends through an appeal! 
to the similar prophecy in Micah 3:12. It might be assert- 
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ed with the same right, that at that time the still more defi- 
nite prediction in Mic. 4: 10 was not yet extant; because 
otherwise the friends of Jeremiah would not have omitted an 
appeal to it. That Jeremiah or his defenders appealed ou 
other occasions to the prophecies of Isaiah, who indeed can 
assert, but who also will undertake to deny? We shall see 
however further on, that Jeremiah’s acquaintance with the sec- 
ond part of Isaiah cannot be the subject of doubt; inasmuch 
as he has both used and imitated it. 

VII. “ Although the style of the writer is in general pure, still 
he exhibits several traces of Chaldee and later idiom.” 

In reply to this, we may urge the following considerations. 
The proof drawn from supposed later words and phrases is of 
very doubtful authority. We have too few written monuments 
of the Hebrew literature, to enable us to distinguish and limit 
exactly the stock of words, which belonged to each several age. 
If a word first occurs in later writers, still this is no proof at 
all, that it was not also earlier in use. It is of more weight, 
when forms of words occur, which seem to belong to a later 
Chaldaizing dialect. But even in this case, there must also 
be other and stronger grounds present, in order to afford sufli- 
cient proof of later composition. We know too little when the 
Chaldee began to have an influence upon the Hebrew, to be 
able to determine, whether a single Chaldee form might not, be- 
fore this or that’ time, have found its way into the Hebrew. 
The chief influence of the Chaldee took place, it is true, in 
the period not long before the exile. But since the two na- 
tions had already stood in connexion with each other at a far 
earlier period, it was certainly possible for single Chaldee forms, 
to have passed over in earlier ages into the Hebrew language. 

But how difficult it is to give even the appearance of force 
to this argument, is shown by the fact, that most of the oppos- 
ers of the authenticity of the second part, have entirely passed 
it by. Paulus asserts that the language in these chapters is, at 
least, as pure as in those of Isaiah himself. Bertholdt candidly 
admits (Einl. p. 1363 sq.) that not a single trace of later idiom 
is to be found in these chapters. Eichhorn also has adduced 
no examples of later idiom. Gesenius, aware how strongly it 
would speak for the genuineness of the second part, if, in respect 
to the style, it should appear to belong to the first age of the 
language ; and although he admits that not much of a later char- 
acter is to be found ; has nevertheless brought forward some few 
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things, which he supposes to arise from the later idiom. Among 
the examples cited, however, there is scarcely one, which can 
be proved to have belonged to the later usage. 

First of all, we must abstract from these examples all those 
which the second part has in common with other writings, the 
age of which has indeed been attacked by modern critics ; but 
on grounds so little satisfactory, that they themselves must re- 
gard it as a reasonable requisition, that for the present at least 
the supposed later idiom of these books, shall not be brought for- 
ward as a proof of later idiom in other books. If then we ab- 
stract that which the second part of Isaiah has in common with 
such writings, and especially with the book of Job, a very im- 
portant part of the examples quoted immediately falls away. 
The remainder we will consider separately. 

The verb 733, 47: 13, is said to have its prevailing Chaldee 
signification, surgere, i. q. DAP. But this signification is here 
arbitrarily assumed ; for in v. 13 the verb 3729 can have no 
other meaning than that which it has in the same connexion 
in v. 12, where Gesenius himself renders it not by auftreten, 
stand up, but by beharren, stand firm, persevere ; just as he also 
translates it by stand in the parallel passage 44: 11. In all 
these passages the appropriate signification is Stand halten, i. e. 
stand fast, be constant; in which meaning the verb also occurs 
Amos 2: 15.—A second Chaldaism is found in the meaning of 
the verb 473, 48: 10. But first, it is probable that the mean- 
ing here assigned to this verb, viz. to try, prove, did not be- 
long to the Aramaean alone, but also to the Hebrew, since the 
verb occurs in the same signification in Job ; and secondly, it is 
quite uncertain, whether the verb in this place actually has this 
signification. ‘The best interpreters, with the exception of Ge- 
senius, retain the usual meaning. The verb 472 occurs so 
frequently in these chapters in the sense to choose, that it must 
be regarded as very improbable, that the prophet should have 
used it, in this single instance, in a different signification. The 
sense: ‘I chose thee in the furnace of affliction,’ i. e. I loved 
thee even while I suspended refining punishments over thee, is 
entirely appropriate to the parallelism.—It is said also to be a 
later idiom, when in 54: 15 the particle 77 signifies if, instead of 
the earlier meaning /o! But this particle occurs in this sense at 
least four times in the Pentateuch, e. g. Lev. 13: 56; comp. 
Gesenius sub voce. Only the more frequent use of it can 
belong peculiarly to the later age; but in Isaiah it occurs in 
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this sense only in the single passage above cited ; and not even 
there with certainty.—The expression ‘nations and tongues,’ 
66: 18, is said to be wholly Chaldaic. But tongue already 
stands for language in Gen. 10: 5, and in other places; and 
how, in this very natural connexion of the two words, which in 
Isaiah occurs only once and has nothing at all of a fixed charac- 
ter, there can be any thing Chaldaic, it would be difficult to 
comprehend. In the passages of Daniel, to which Gesenius refers 
(3: 4. 7: 14), the two words here in question, D%1a and m424z 

do not even occur in connexion, but the three words RIED, 
nvax, xt2w>—A Chaldaism is also found in 33, 56: 12, ‘in 
the meaning very, exceedingly, i. q. the Chaldee “*n>. "But 
Gesenius himself on this passage acknowledges, that this is not 
a necessary sense, and that the word may be taken as a 
noun in the sense of abundance. So also Rosenmueller: “7} 
est négeoo0v, quod abundat. Should however any one prefer to 
take “nM? as an adverbial accusative in the sense abundantly, 
still there could be no question of Chaldaism; since the phrase 
“nm? >y occurs in the same meaning Ps. 31: 24, where howev- 
er the use of the preposition makes no difference.—In c. 61: 
10 the verb yD, which elsewhere means to be or become a 
priest, is said to assume the Syriac signification to make rich, 
splendid. But there is certainly no sufficient ground for attrib- 
uting to the verb 732, which in all other places is a denomina- 
tive from 37>, priest, a different signification in this single in- 
stance. Kimchi and Jarchi,* after the example of the Chaldee 
Targum and Aquila, explain the words 4&8 773° TAN? in this 
manner : ‘As the bridegroom makes priestly his turban,”'i. e. puts 
on a turban of priestly splendor; and Gesenius brings forward 
nothing against this mode of explanation. Or even if one pre- 
fers to assume the meaning proposed by Gesenius, still, accord- 
ing to the general remarks above (p. 714), he does not need to 
admit here a Chaldaism.—The confounding of m8 with nx, 
which occurs in two passages, is said never to take place in the 
earlier prophets. It is however sufficient, if it occurs in any ear- 
lier writers; and it is so found in Gen. 34: 2. Josh. 14: 12, 
and in other places; see Gesen. sub voce. Here also at the 
most, it is the more frequent occurrence only that can be consid- 
ered as belonging to the later idiom; and it is not necessary to 
assume, with Jahn, a mistake in writing ; which however might 


* In Rosenmueller’s Scholia in loc. 
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very easily arise, where the difference is so purely orthographi- 
cal.—Examples of the position of the verb after the object, as 
in c. 42: 24. 49: 6, which is assumed as Chaldaic, are also 
found in no less number in earlier books ; comp. Ewald’s Gram- 
matik p. 635.—The verb N4p in the meaning to preach, an- 
nounce, c. 42: 2, does not belong to the later idiom. It is found 
in the same sense Joel 4: 9, DMA MTA IP, proclaim ye this 
among the Gentiles ; and so also Lev. 25: 10.—The noun 83% in 
the sense of military service, besides in the book of Job, is found 
also several times in Numbers, e. g. 1: 3.—The use of = as a 
relative in the single passage c. 56: 3, is not exclusively peculiar 
to the later idiom, but occurs also in Josh. 10: 24. Judg. 13: 8. 
1 Sam. 9: 24.—There is then only one solitary form of a word, 
viz. Ray for >a" 63: 4, which can probably with justice 
be regarded as Aramaean, and which Jahn supposes to be an 
error of the transcribers for the fut. 283%, inasmuch as it is 
preceded by the fut. 257278. ! 

But taking it for granted, that even a few other traces of 
Syriac and Chaldaic idiom could be detected by an attentive 
observer ; what would this prove? The Aramaean was already 
so generally known, that the officers of king Hezekiah (Is. 36: 
11) could propose to carry on a conversation in the Syriac lan- 
guage. Bertholdt therefore is so reasonable as to admit, that 
Isaiah in the delivery of his prophecies might well intermingle 
occasionally an Aramaean word or form. He says (Einl. p. 
1374): “'Thus much must be conceded, that in the times of 
Ahaz, Hezekiah, and Manasseh, the condition of things was 
such, that any writer, unless he directed his attention particular- 
ly to this point, might easily lose something of the purity of his 
Hebrew mode of expression.” 

The preceding argument therefore is destitute of all force ; 
first, because the examples cited partly rest upon false inter- 
pretation, and partly, with a single exception, do not belong ex- 
clusively to the later idiom; and secondly, because single in- 
stances of Chaldaism were already characteristic of the age in 
which Isaiah lived. 

VII. “'The style, the circle of words, and the phraseology 
in these chapters, have much that is peculiar, with which the 
genuine Isaiah is unacquainted.” 

Here again it has been thought that much was proved, when 
a few words and phrases were adduced which seem to be pecu- 
liar to the second part. But in this way it is a matter of per- 
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fect ease, to prove the spuriousness of any part of any writing. 
Who would demand of an author, that he should every where 
employ the same words and phrases? Indeed, what writer of 
any intelligence would always repeat his former expressions, and 
never intermingle new ones? especially, when his earlier and 
later productions are separated by so long an interval, as may 
be assumed in the case of Isaiah ; and when also the change of 
subject almost necessarily brings with it the use of new words 

and phrases.—This argument may with the same right be in- 
verted. If in any suspected portion of a writer, we should 
find only the same circle of words and phrases that appear in 
other genuine and acknowledged parts, it might be said with 
justice, that this very uniformity only indicates an anxious and 
slavish imitator; who, in order to pass off his production as 
that of the author in question, and to hide the want of internal 
coincidence, has been cautious to produce an exact external 
correspondence. 

Among the examples adduced, we will here touch only upon 
those, which have some ¢ appearance of plausibility. The first is 
the appellation m45° 732, servant of Jehovah. In the mere 
occurrence of this appellation, i in and for itself, there is surely 
nothing to scrutinize. It not only occurs frequently in the other 
— of the Old Testament; but also in the first part of Isaiah, 
e. g. 20: 3 as an appellation ‘of the prophet himself, and 22: 20 
as tailed to another pious Israelite appointed to office under 
the theocracy. But the occurrence of this appellation would 
indeed be of weight, if it were really applied [as Gesenius 
supposes] to designate the whole body of the prophets taken col- 
lectively. This however, as we shall see on c. 53, is an as- 
sumption which rests on no sufficient grounds.—The word ="& 
in the signification distant lands, is also found in the first part c. 
24:15. That however in the passages of the second part where 
it occurs, the prophet had not always floating before his imagi- 
nation the indistinct and to the Hebrews immeasurable west,— 
and consequently that here also he has not always employed 
8 in a sense absolutely indefinite,—is remarked by Gesenius 
himself, s. v 

Another peculiarity of the second part is said to lie in the 
use of the nouns p3¥ and “PIx, in the sense of prosperity, 
help, deliverance, triumph, i. q- 3W2 and myiw?. But Gese- 
nius himself takes back in part this assertion, when he doubts 
(II. p. 136) whether pix is. any where thus employed without 
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some reference to the fundamental idea of the word, and 
whether therefore it could stand for the prosperity and tri- 
umph of the wicked. A careful comparison of the passages 
cited by Gesenius also shews, that in them all, the ordinary 
meaning righteousness, Justice, combined sometimes with the 
accessory idea (so common in the Hebrew mode of conception) 
of the consequences of righteousness, is fully sufficient ; and ac- 
cordingly the earlier interpreters have every where retained it. 

In c. 41: 2, the words 45343 1"%P7 P'S are to be translated : 

“righteousness comes to meet him: at he “foot,” i. e. wherever 
he goes. The sense is, ‘righteousness will be his inseparable 
companion ;’ the figure being taken from a faithful servant, who 
does not wait to be called, but voluntarily presents himself for 
service.—In v. 10 the words ‘py 7°72°2 are not to be render- 
ed my victorious right hand, but rather my righteous right hand. 
The righteous right hand of Jehovah, j is that with which he exe- 

cutes his righteous purposes, and with which he here rescues 
the Jews from their unrighteous oppressors.—Neither in c. 45: 8 
are we compelled to forsake the usual signification ; where the 
sense is, that ‘through the blessing of Jehovah, righteousness 
and prosperity will be diffused over the earth.’ This is repre- 
sented, as if the heavens would send down righteousness like a 
refreshing rain or dew after long drought, and as if the earth 
thus fertilized would bring forth a rich harvest of righteousness 
and prosperity. Comp. Ps. 85: 11, 12 and Ps. 72: 3, where 
righteousness and prosperity are connected in the same man- 
ner.* For c. 45: 13, compare on c. 42: 6.—In c. 46: 13 the 
righteousness of Jehovah is his fidelity in the fulfilment of his 
promises and of the obligations into which he has entered.—In 
c. 48: 18 it is only necessary to connect with the principal idea 
of righteousness, the accessory idea of its consequences ; which 
in a certain sense are identical with it, since righteousness itself 
is happiness. In c. 51: 5 righteousness is parallel with delive- 
rance (323); it is the righteousness which will be imparted from 
above to Gentile nations, in which and in its consequences 
their salvation will consist.—On c. 54: 17 Rosenmueller justly 
remarks: DMNPIS, A. e. quod tis ex sententia Justi judiers debe- 
tur. Inc. 56: 1 the righteousness of God is again his fidelity 
in the fulfilment of his promises.—The phrase p4X 5D, 
58: 2, does not mean ordinances of deliverance, but ordinances 


* See Rosenmueller in loc 
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of divine justice.—In c. 62: 1, 2 also, we shall not find occasion 
to forsake the meaning righteousness, if we call to mind, that to 
draw a conclusion of guilt from suffering, and of innocence from 
prosperity, was at that time the prevailing custom ; and conse- 
quently, in the deliverance and prosperity of the people, lay at 
the same time their justification in the eyes of their enemies. 

All the remaining examples—which however are far less im- 
portant than those we have now examined—are correctly and 
fundamentally refuted by Moeller in his work above referred to, 
p. 188 sq. Several phrases which often recur, the frequent 
doubling of the words, the custom of subjoining to the name 
of Jehovah a greater or less number of predicates,——all these 
are only results of the general features of the mode of rep- 
resentation in the second part, marked as it is by a character of 
diffuseness and repetition, which is easily and satisfactorily to be 
accounted for. All these peculiarities therefore do not re- 
quire to be examined and justified in detail. 

IX. “ The style is here throughout light, flowing, clear ; has 
however a tendency to diffuseness and repetition ; while, on the 
contrary, the style of the genuine Isaiah seems far more concise 
and energetic, full of implied thought and imagery, but also 
harsher and more incorrect.” 

This difference of style, which however is not so great as is 
represented by the opposers of the genuineness of the second 
part, we have already conceded above ; but, at the same time, 
have also specified the chief cause which occasioned this dif- 
ference. Other less important causes were, the difference of 
the subject and of the emotions of the prophet. Where the 
prophet reproves and admonishes the present age, his mode of 
representation must be different from that with which he would 
address the future with consolations and promises. But wherev- 
er the subject is the same, there we find a striking coincidence 
of representation between the first and second parts. So espe- 
cially in the descriptions of the times of the Messiah, where 
even the minutest circumstances correspond to each other. Thus 
e. g. in 65: 25 as well as in 11: 6, the circumstance is rendered 
prominent, that the wolf and the lamb shall feed together. ‘The 
tone of punishment and threatening, which is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the acknowledged pieces of Isaiah, recurs also in c. 
56: 9—57: 12. 58: 1—7. 59: 1—8. 65: 11—14. 

X. “ But if all other grounds of objection should signify 
aothing, still the mere mention of the name of Cyrus, c. 44: 
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28. 45: 1, is a sufficient proof of spuriousness. ‘The prophets 
are accustomed to describe the persons, whose future appear- 
ance they announce, by their qualities and characters; but 
never do they name their names.” 

We present in answer to this objection the following conside- 
rations. She name Cyrus is, with the greatest probability, an 
appellative, which was employed as the title of the Persian 
kings ; just as Pharaoh was the title of the kings of Egypt, and 
Abimelech, of the Philistine kings. In Greek writers* this name 
is every where explained by the sun, and this correctly; since 


¢ 3 
even to the present day the word pg& in Persian signifies the 


sun.t— According to the accounts of Strabo, Agradatus, and 
according to Schickhard,f Cyrus before his accession to the 
throne was called also by the surname pgS 3 as was also a 


later Persian monarch Bahram. When therefore Isaiah here 
predicts deliverance through Koresh, the prophecy is in no re- 
spect more definite than those of the first part, (c. 13, 14, 21,) 
in which he foretels the destruction of the Babylonish mon- 
archy by the Medes and Persians. That Cyrus afterwards 
usually bore this appellation, so that his own proper name was 
wholly superseded by it, took place in consequence of his great 
actions ; he was called xar’ é£oyyv ‘the great king.’ Through 
the special guidance of divine Providence, Isaiah was led to 
employ this name; which he might have learned from Persian 
merchants, or, according to Hensler, from Medes who served 
in Sennacherib’s army.§ 

Against these considerations the opponents have no solid ar- 
gument to produce. But even if we grant, that the name Ko- 
resh was really a proper name, and that there could be no other 
prophecy adduced in which a later person was mentioned by 
name, still even this would afford no proof of spuriousness. For 
who will prescribe to Jehovah the rule which he shall follow in 
his revelations? who will say that he shall never do that, which 


* Ctesias. Plutarch in Artaxerxe 1. 


+ Comp. Gesenius s. voce. Von Bohlen Symbol. ad Interp. Sac. 
Cod. ex Lingua Persica p. 20. Reland de vet. Lingua Persar. 
p. 166 sq. 

¢ Tarich p. 123. See Gesenius, I. c. 

\ Hensler’s Jesaias pp. 247, 363. Jahn’s Archaeol. IT. 2. p. 286 
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ordinarily he does not do? Just as he ordinarily revealed the 
future to the prophets without any determination of the time, but 
in occasional instances pointed out definitely the number of 
years which should pass away between the prophecy and its 
fulfilment ; so might he also in a single instance reveal the name 
of a future person, who was to have an important influence upon 
the destinies of his kingdom. The mere mention of a future 
‘name surely does not pass more widely beyond the bounds of 
nature, than does the previous annunciation of any historical cir- 
cumstance whatever, as in c. 44: 27. 

But further, the assertion of the opponents, that not a single 
analogous case can be produced, is by no means correct. We 
have the same case in 1 K. 13: 2. There a prophet foretels to 
Jeroboam, who had built an idolatrous altar, that a son shall be 
born to the house of David, who will bear the name of Josiah, 
and he will offer upon the altar the priests of the high places, 
who burn incense thereon. If then the name of Josiah is there 
mentioned more than 300 years before his existence, how can it 
surprise us to find here the name of Cyrus about 150 years be- 
fore his appearance? Should however the opposers here under- 
take to say, that the name of Josiah in the book of Kings is 
the mere gloss of a later interpolator, the assertion would be 
wholly an arbitrary one. In this way no proof whatever could be 
brought against them. But then also they must give up their 
appeal here to the name of Cyrus. For what could they have 
to object, if we were to assert, that the name of Cyrus in both 
these passages is also the gloss of a later interpolator? And al- 
though we are very far from doing this, still there would be in it 
nothing more arbitrary, than in the course which they thus take 
in regard to the book of Kings, or in that by which, as we shall 
presently see, they declare all the characteristic peculiarities 
which the second part has in common with the first, to be the 
work of a later assimilating hand. 

These are all the grounds brought forward by the most re- 
cent and able opposers of the authenticity of the second part of 
Isaiah. They are here conscientiously quoted in the very words 
of their authors; and the weakness of them is not to be com- 
pensated by the confidence, with which the spuriousness of the 
work in question is asserted. 

We now pass to the exhibition of the positive grounds, by 
which the authenticity of the second part may be maintained. 
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I. It is a principle of higher criticism, that both whole works 
and the single parts of the same, must be regarded as the pro- 
duction of the author to whom they are attributed, so long as it 
is not shewn by internal and external grounds, that he could not 
have been the author. ‘That this has not been done in the pres- 
ent case, we have already shewn; while the second part is fully 
attributed to Isaiah by the circumstance, that it is found in the 
collection to which his name is prefixed. That Isaiah was uni- 
formly acknowledged in the Jewish synagogue as the author, 
may be shewn by unimpeachable witnesses. The most ancient 
is that of Siracides, c. 48: 22 sq. ‘Isaiah the great prophet,’ it 
is there said, ¢ filled with the Spirit, looked forward into the re- 
motest future, and comforted the mourners in Zion.’ This can 
refer only to the second part; as Gesenius himself concedes.* 
In the New Testament Isaiah is always named as the author, 
whenever a passage from the second part is cited. It may in- 
deed be said, that the writers of the New Testament have only 
followed the prevailing modes of citation, without thereby ex- 
pressing any opinion as to the authenticity. But passages like 
Rom. 10: 20 shew, that they regarded Isaiah as the real author 
of the second part. Josephus and Philo also acknowledge 
Isaiah as the author of the whole collection. 

Il. The fact assumed in regard to Isaiah, when it is asserted 
that a number of heterogenous portions are intermingled with 
his genuine writings, is without any demonstrable analogy in 
the Hebrew literature. An appeal is made to the book of 
Canticles ; but the view of those who find in this book a series 
of poems of different authors, is in recent times almost wholly 
abandoned, and the oneness of the author acknowledged. An 
appeal is made to the Proverbs; but here also the supposition, 
that Solomon is only a collective appellation is unfounded. In 
the prophetical literature, the attempt has not even been made, 
to show any thing analogous. It is acknowledged, that all the 
pieces in the collections under the names of Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel, belong to them as the authors: and in the minor prophets 
also there is no similar appearance, except that some critics, on 
very feeble grounds, have assailed the latter half of Zechariah. 
It is true that this absence of any analogy can itself decide 
nothing ; the case of Isaiah might still be the only instance of 
the kind. But nevertheless this want of analogy serves at least 


* Th. I. p. 37 
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to shew us, how strong the grounds must be, which shall com- 
pel us to yield assent to the assertion of our opponents. 
Besides these considerations, the opponents are also pressed 
by the difficulty of pointing out any object, which the compiler 
could have had in such a proceeding. In one point all these 
critics are united, viz. that the compiler was aware that these 
pieces were not from Isaiah. This indeed they are compelled 
to admit; for their assumed compiler and the author of the 
second part must have been contemporary. According to Eich- 
horn, the genuine pieces of Isaiah did not fill out a roll. But 
who tells us, that large rolls only were employed? And if any 
one had wished thus to connect any thing with Isaiah, why 
should he not have distinguished it from the genuine writings of 
Isaiah by a space and superscription, just as the minor pro- 
phets are distinguished, although they constitute but one collec- 
tion? To this it cannot be objected, that the name of the pro- 
phet could not be given, because it was not known; for the 
name of so distinguished a prophet could not be unknown to 
the compiler, especially as the race of prophets had then become 
almost extinct.—Others, as Doederlein, assume that the author 
of the second part also bore the name of Isaiah; and that thus 
his prophecies came to be received among those of the elder 
Isaiah. But that a second Isaiah, son of Amoz, lived during 
the time of the exile, is a supposition drawn merely from the air, 
confirmed by no historical testimony whatever, and would indeed 
be a most remarkable coincidence. But even admitting the 
supposition to be true, still the coincidence of the name could 
have afforded no ground for the compiler, to join together the 
productions of both without the slightest remark.—Others speak 
here of a pia fraus of the compiler; he is said to have had 
the purpose of procuring for the prophecies of a contemporary 
a greater authority, by causing them to be attributed to Isaiah. 
But a pia fraus of this nature could not have remained unde- 
tected ; if the writer lived in the time of the Babylonish exile, 
he could not, in his preeminence, but have been as well known to 
those whom the compiler thus wished to deceive, as to the com- 
piler himself.—Another class suppose, that the threatening pro- 
phecy in c, 39, was the occasion of subjoining the consolatory 
predictions contained in the second part. But, on the one hand, 
such a strange proceeding of the compiler can be supported by 
no analogous example; and on the other, no reason can be as- 
signed, why this second part of Isaiah might not then just as 
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well have been interpolated in some other collection of prophet- 
ic writings, since several other prophets had also foretold the 
Babylonish exile ; why, especially, it might not have been ap- 
pended to Micah or to Jeremiah, both of whom speak of the 
exile with the utmost definiteness.—Gesenius, aware of the diffi- 
culties of all these suppositions, regards the whole as the work 
of chance. This however is only an admission, that the fact 
itself is inexplicable. As a possibility Gesenius asserts, that the 
mere connexion of this anonymous oracle with those of Isaiah 
in one roll, might have been ground enough for a later possessor 
of this roll, to ascribe to Isaiah all that was contained in it. 
But the very point in question is, how the compiler came to join 
them both together in one roll. 

Ilf. There are in the second part of Isaiah many peculiari- 
ties of style, which it has in common with the first part, but 
which are very seldom, or not at all, found in the other books 
of the Old Testament. Of these both Jahn and Moeller have 
made a diligent collection.* We cite here only two examples. 
The first is the constant appellation of Jehovah, >xyw. Wisp, 
Holy One of Israel, which occurs throughout the whole book, 
and just as often in the second part, as in the first. This name 
is found elsewhere only five times in the whole of the Old Tes- 
tament, viz. Ps. 71: 22. 78:41. 89:19. Jer. 50: 29. 51: 5. 
In both these last passages, moreover, it does not strictly even 
belong to Jeremiah, but to Isaiah, whom Jeremiah has in these 
chapters imitated. How entirely the use of this name was pe- 
culiar to Isaiah, is also apparent from the fact, that it is also 
found in 2 K. 19: 22 in the address of Isaiah ; while it oceurs 
no where else in the books of Kings. ‘The second peculiar 
idiom, which was first pointed out by Gesenius himself, is, that 
in the second part, as well as in the first, the verb to be named 
or called is very frequently employed instead of to be.t ‘These 
idioms have occasioned great difficulty to the opponents. ‘They 
admit of themselves, that these idioms cannot possibly be acci- 


* Jahn |. c. p. 460 sq. Moeller p. 59 sq. 


+E.g. Is. 1:26. 4:3. 9:5. 19:18. 30:7. 35:8. 44:5. 47: 
1,4,5. 48:8. 56:7. 58:12. 60: 14,18. 61: 3,6. 62: 2, 4, 12. 
63: 16. These are all the examples specified by Gesenius, Comm. 
Th. Ill. p. 29. Eb. 
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dental.* The solution which they adopt is a violent one. They 
affirm, that these idioms have arisen from an assimilating hand, 
which was also active in the general shaping of the whole. But 
this assertion is wholly arbitrary. ‘There can then, in general, 
no question whatever of higher criticism be decided, on the 
grounds of style and language; for the same liberties which the 
opposers of the genuineness of any piece permit to themselves, 
they must also permit to its defenders.—It is a supposition en- 
tirely unnatural and at variance with the spirit of that period, 
even as the opponents themselves represent it, that the com- 
piler, or whoever else it might be, should have set himself down 
and collected single words and phrases out of the first part, 
and then have substituted them for others in the second part. 
What object could he have had in this? It was only by accident, 
as the opponents themselves affirm, that the second part was 
joined to the first. Consequently, he could not have had the 
purpose, to enable himself thereby to pass off the second part 
with greater plausibility as the work of Isaiah. And even if he 
did entertain this purpose, he could not, from the character of 
the readers of that age, expect to accomplish his object. For 
who at that period had a taste for the critical comparison of va- 
rious idioms, in the manner that it is now practised ? 

IV. Against the opinion, that the second part of Isaiah was 
composed during the exile, an argument by no means to be con- 
temned is furnished by its style. During the Babylonish exile, 
the influence of the Aramaean language upon the Hebrew, 
which had already existed in some degree, naturally became 
very important. Even before the end of the exile, the Hebrew 
began to be a learned language. A Chaldee element quite 
important is already contained in the writings of Jeremiah, who 
lived before the exile and at the commencement of it, not at 
Babylon but at Jerusalem ; and one still more important is found 
in those of Ezekiel, who passed his life inexile. But in the 
style of the so called Pseudo-Isaiah, we ought to expect a far 
greater measure of Chaldaic influence. According to the de- 
termination of opposing critics, he must have prophesied at Ba- 
bylon towards the last year of the seventy years’ captivity. Of 
course he was never in Judea; he had lived from his youth up- 
ward among a foreign people. We find in him, however, a dic- 


* Compare De Wette Einl. p. 231. Gesenius Einleitung zu 
dem zweyten Theil, p. 29. 
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tion, which, according to the admission of the opponents them- 
selves, is parallel in purity and beauty to the productions of the 
most flourishing periods of the Hebrew literature. ‘That the 
Pseudo-Isaiah had retained the purity of his language, cannot 
with propriety be affirmed, with our opponents; for what he 
never possessed, could not well be retained; and that he had 
formed his style after the model of more ancient writings, cannot 
well suffice for the explanation of the fact in question. It does 
not seem possible, in times so unfavourable for learned studies, 
to avoid so entirely the influence of surrounding persons and 
objects, that this influence should no where become visible in a 
work of such extent. When an appeal is made to a similar 
case in the book of Job, the later age of this oldest among all 
the productions of Hebrew literature is unjustly presupposed. 
When again it is affirmed, that many Psalms, written in a style 
either wholly or at least tolerably pure, belong to the times of 
the Babylonish exile, it is still the case that most of those also 
are arbitrarily assigned to this period. Those Psalms which 
really belong to this period prove nothing ; since in a poem con- 
sisting of only a few verses, many Chaldaisms cannot of course 
occur. Nor can an appeal be made to the books of Kings; for 
in them, on the one hand, there are found not a few Chalda- 
isms ; and on the other, in the composition of them, older con- 
temporary documents were literally transcribed. 

V. The first and second parts have also, in other respects, 
many peculiarities in common. Both delight in appending 
hymns of thanksgiving to the prophecies. Examples of this 
kind are found indeed in other prophets; but still by no means 
so frequent in proportion. In both parts visions and symboli- 
cal actions occur only seldom. The first part contains only one 
vision, c. 6; the second also only one, c. 63. Both have the 
same simplicity and artlessness, and not the overloaded manner 
which prevailed among later writers—-Of symbolical actions 
there are only two in the first part, c. 8 and 20; and in the 
second part only one, c. 62: 6, where the prophet declares that 
he will set watchmen, who shall pray upon the walls of Jerusa- 
lem ; which may strictly be regarded rather as a figure, than as 
a symbolical action. ‘This peculiarity, as being common to both 
parts, is in itself very striking; but it speaks so much the more 
for the authenticity of the second part, because if the time of its 
composition be assumed during the exile, we should naturally 
expect many visions and symbolical actions. At least these 
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are very prominent in the later prophets, as in Jeremiah, Eze- 
kiel, Zechariah, and Daniel. &n the other hand, it is indeed 
brought as an argument, that the prophets Haggai and Malachi, 
who also lived at a late period, have no visions nor symbol- 
ical actions. But this is by no means demonstrative evidence ; 
since the prophecies still extant of the former consist of only 
two chapters, and those of the latter of only four.—Finally, 
there occur in the second part, throughout, the same imagery, 
the same thoughts, the same historical illustrations, which are 
also peculiar to the first part. Single examples by themselves 
cannot, of course, here be considered as demonstrative ; but as- 
suredly the collected examples, as exhibited by Jahn, Beckhaus, 
and especially by Moeller (p. 71 sq.) cannot but serve to 
strengthen in an important degree the unprejudiced mind, in the 
conviction already gained from other sources, of the authenti- 
city of the work in question. 

VI. If the author of the second part lived towards the end 
of the Babylonish exile, it is matter of surprise that we find in 
him so few particular allusions to this period, and that so much 
is not at all touched upon, which, it would seem, he must ne- 
cessarily have taken notice of. Even in regard to Cyrus, how 
enigmatically is all expressed ! Without the actual fulfilment, it 
would be impossible to obtain a clear view, who this Cyrus 
should be, and in what manner he would act for the delive- 
rance of the Jewish people. And if the prophet really prophe- 
sied at the time, (as is said,) when the Medes and Persians were 
already on their march against Babylon, what could have induc- 
ed him to pass over in silence the names of these nations, which 
had already been mentioned by Jeremiah, c. 51: 11, 28? 

VII. On the other hand, there are a multitude of allusions, 
which do not suit at all the situation of things towards the close 
of the Babylonish exile, but necessarily presuppose the age of 
Isaiah, or at least the period before the exile. if Isaiah was the 
writer, these passages are of easy explanation. He had indeed 
transported himself in spirit into the time of the exile, and this 
had become to him in place of the present. But still it would 
be to us cause of suspicion, if the real present did not some- 
times assert its claims, and draw the view of the prophet upon 
itself. Such is also actually the fact. ‘The prophet often turns 
away from the scenes of vision, and casts his view upon the re- 
lations of his own time. Now he has before his eyes the situa- 
tion of the unhappy people in exile; and again, the Jewish 
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state, as still existing in his time, but internally torn in pieces by 
idolatry and rebellion. These apparent inconsistencies can be 
explained in no other way, than on the supposition that Isaiah 
was the author. We must here go more into detail. 

For the most part, Jerusalem appears to the prophet as al- 
ready destroyed, as also the other cities of the land ; the land 
itself as laid waste. But on the other hand, in c. 40: 9 it is 
said : “ Zion, ascend upon a lofty mountain ; say to the cities of 
Judah, Behold your God !” and c. 41: 27 it is also said: “I 
am the first who saith to Zion, Behold it is there; and give to 
Jerusalem messengers of joy.” Here Jerusalem and the cities 
of Judah are spoken of, as being not yet destroyed. Gesenius, 
in order to avoid the force of this argument, prefers to under- 
stand these passages of the former inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah.* But granting that Zion could stand 
for the Zionites in exile, still it is difficult to comprehend, how 
Zion could speak to the cities of Judah, when these had been 
now a long time destroyed ; while, on the contrary, it is easy 
to conceive, if Isaiah was the author, how he could fall back 
out of the situation into which he had in spirit transported him- 
self. But even the first supposition, that Zion may stand for 
the Zionites in captivity, is not susceptible of proof, and by no 
means follows from the passages, Jer. 51: 10. Zech. 2: 10, 
cited by Gesenius. For c. 51 of Jeremiah was composed in the 
fourth year of Zedekiah, when Jerusalem was not yet wholly 
destroyed ;+ while the prophecies of Zechariah were first writ- 
ten after the rebuilding of the city. 

In c. 43: 22 sqq. Jehovah declares that he will have compas- 
sion on his people, although by their conduct they have not de- 
served his help. He reproaches them, namely, with the fact, 
that they have failed to yield him that internal service required 
by the law, and to honour him with real holiness; yea, they 
have discontinued even their external homage by sacrifices. 
“Thou hast not brought me the lambs of thy burnt-offerings ; 
thou hast not honoured me with sacrifices,” etc. But how 
could Jehovah reproach the people in exile with the omission 
of a service, which, according to his own laws, they could per- 
form only in their own country, and in the temple consecrated 
to him, but then destroyed ? 


* Comm. Th. III. p. 31. 
+ Compare Bertholdt Einl. IV. p. 1432. 
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In c. 48: 6—S8 the prophet affirms, that the fall of Babylon 
and the deliverance of Israel had not been foretold by any pro- 
phet before him. In c. 41: 26 also, he appeals to the fact, that 
he is the first to prophesy these events, of which no one else 
had had a foreboding. How could this be said by a prophet, 
who lived in the last year of the captivity, when Micah (4: 10) 
had long before foretold in express words, not only the carrying 
away into exile, but also the deliverance from it; when Jere- 
miah had already published his still more definite prophecies 
(c. 50, 51), in which not only the fall of Babel and the delive- 
rance of Israel are announced generally, but also the very nations 
are named by whose agency these events shall be brought about, 
and even the particular circumstances connected with them are 
specified? Gesenius seems to refer this passage merely to the 
mention of the name of Cyrus.* But, on the one hand, this 
does not immediately precede ; and on the other, it is not easy 
to conceive how a prophet, who prophesied immediately before 
the taking of Babylon,—after the earlier prophets had distinctly 
foretold that the destruction of that city should be accomplished 
by a Medo-Persian host, and after Cyrus at the head of such 
a host had gained many victories and subdued many nations,— 
could, without making himself ridiculous, boast in many words, 
that God had revealed to him how Cyrus should deliver the 
covenant people out of the power of the Babylonians. This 
every one might know, since Jeremiah had even distinctly spe- 
cified the time.—It is the position of Gesenius himself,t that 
the station of the prophet in time is no other than the period 
when, from the splendid victories of Cyrus and his advance to- 
wards Babylon, there arose by degrees in the minds of the He- 
brews the fixed hope and even the conviction, that this storm 
would shortly descend upon Babylon, and at the same time 
prepare the way for the freedom of the people.” 

In c. 52: 4 it is said: “ Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, My 
people went down at the beginning into Egypt to sojourn there ; 
and Assyria did them violence at the end.” This could have 
been written only by Isaiah, and not by the Pseudo-Isaiah, to 
whom the Assyrian oppression was not the last. The prophet 
here places together the first deliverance of the people from the 
Egyptians, and the last or that from the Assyrians, which had 
been accomplished in his own days. . Gesenius, in order to re- 


* Th. II. p. 32. +L. c. p. 33. 
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move this stone out of the way, translates D9&3 by without 
cause, absque ulla causa, as the Vulgate has it. But this qual- 
ification does not suit the context at all, and 0&2 stands mani- 
festly in antithesis with "JUN 42. 

In c. 57 the Israelites are threatened with punishment on ac- 
count of their idolatry, and in v. 5 they are addressed as those 
“who burn for idols under every green tree, and slaughter the 
children in the vallies.” In these words there is a distinct allu- 
sion to the days of Isaiah, in which children were slain in the 
vallies in honour of idols. That this took place under Ahaz is 
evident from 2 Chr. 28:3; and also under Manasseh, from 
2 Chr. 33: 6. All the other passages of the Old Testament, in 
which such sacrifices are spoken of, refer also to the time while the 
Jews were still in Palestine ; e. g. Jer. 7: 32. 19:5. But with 
the carrying away into exile, this horrible custom was discon- 
tinued. The exile produced this effect upon the Hebrews, viz. 
that while they perceived in the exile a punishment for their 
idolatry, and on the other hand hoped by a faithful attachment 
to Jehovah to be restored to their former prosperity, they held 
the worship of idols in utter abomination. ‘To this detestation 
of idol worship, which was thus produced by the Babylonish 
exile, all the writings of the later Jews bear testimony; e. g. 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah and the books of the Macca- 
bees. It is also apparent from the fact, that hell itself was nam- 
ed after the valley, in which the worship of Moloch was former- 
ly practised.—On this topic Gesenius reasons in a complete 
circle. ‘ Wherefore this constant warfare against idolatry,” 
he asks, “ if the greater part of the people were not devoted to 
it?” This is indeed the very point in question, whether such a 
controversy against idolatry in the time of the exile is conceiva- 
ble ; and whoev er maintains this, must further shew, that at this 
period idol worship, and especially (what is still more incredible) 
the burning of children in honour of idols, was actually practis- 
ed. When Gesenius further affirms, that “ nothing else could 
be expected from people devoted of old to idolatry, and now 
living wholly among idolaters,” he sets aside the historical tes- 
timonies, in behalf of probabilities which are wholly without 
foundation. For, to say nothing of the religious excitement 
which had been produced by the exile in the minds of the He- 
brews, national pride and hatred against their oppressors would 
naturally prevent them from any approach or imitation. While 
the Jews, so long as they continued to be a separate and inde- 
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pendent people, eagerly adopted every mode of foreign worship ; 
the whole earlier and later history of their dispersion among 
other nations, presents only a constant example of their inflexi- 
ble attachment to their paternal religion.—Several even of the 
opposers of the genuineness of the second part, have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the weight of the argument drawn from 
this passage. De Wette admits, that this passage seems to point 
- back to the age of Isaiah.* Eichhorn concedes,t that the 
portions c. 56: 10—57: 21, and 66: 1—17, on account of the 
punishment there threatened against idolaters, could not have 
been first written during the exile, but belong to the time of 
Manasseh. But since, according to the proof adduced by Ge- 
senius himself,{ the whole second part of Isaiah is bound to- 
gether by an inseparable unity, it follows that the whole second 
part must also necessarily belong to an earlier period, if this is 
demonstrable of a single portion of it. 

The Israelites are reproached, c. 57: 9, as having sinned 
against Jehovah, not only by their idol worship, but also by the 
fact, that instead of placing their hopes alone in Jehovah, they 
have, by embassies and costly presents, sought for help from 
distant kings. ‘This is a reproach which Isaiah often brings 
against the people in the first part; but it is one which would be 
without meaning in the time of the Babylonish exile, when the 
people, oppressed as they were, and having lost their national 
independence, could not have adopted such a measure, even if 
they would. 

Jehovah declares, c. 57: 11, that he has long borne with 
great forbearance the sins of the people ; but that the people, 
instead of being thereby induced to return to him, have been 
strengthened in their sins.|] But how does this suit the times of 
the Babylonish exile, when the people now sighed under the 
judgments of Jehovah, and had experienced, not his forbear- 
ance, but already for seventy years his punitive justice ? 

Finally, the whole contents of c. 66 go to shew that the 
second part was composed at a time when the temple was still 
standing, and when the Mosaic rites, and idol worship along 
with them, were still practised. In this chapter the prophet 


* Einleitung ins A. T. p. 232. 

+ Hebriische Propheten Bd. I. p. 415. 

¢ Commentar Th. III. p. 5 sq. 

|| Compare Rosenmueller T. II. p. 441. 
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contends against those, who thought by external observances, 
by sacrifices and the like, to obtain merit in the sight of God. 
But in the time of the exile this forbidden by-way could no longer 
be extant; since both the temple worship and all the sacrifices 
had ceased; and the prophet would therefore only beat the air. 

We have here adduced only that which can be refuted by no 
opposing remarks whatever, with any appearance of plausibility. 
Besides all this, there are also many other particulars, which can 
be referred to the time of the exile only with the greatest vio- 
lence. 

VIL. The assertion, that the author of the second part pro- 
phesied in the last year of the exile, is refuted by the cireum- 
stance, that Jeremiah (c. 50, 51) has undeniably used and im- 
itated his writings. Jahn has shewn this (T. IL. p. 463) by a 
careful comparison ; and the counter remarks of Bertholdt and 
Gesenius, are not adapted to overturn the results established by 
him. In the writings of other prophets, also, distinct traces 
may be pointed out of imitation of this part; but we cannot 
here enter further into the subject. 


Arr. V. Own tue Meanine or AYP/OS wturt New 


TESTAMENT. 


PARTICULARLY ON THE MANNER IN WHICH THIS WORD IS EMPLOYED BY 
PAUL IN HIS EPISTLES. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. Andover. 


Tue above subject was suggested to me by a remark in 
Winer’s Supplement to the second edition of his Grammar of 
the New Testament.* In speaking of the Greek article (¢) as 
standing before xvgvos, or being omitted, he observes, that 
“ Paul usually calls Christ, the Lord (rov xvgcov) ; and this ap- 
pellation is given [by him] to God, only in quotations from the 
Old Testament, or where the apostle is speaking in reference to 


* Grammatische Excursus, p. 38. 
No. IV. 93 
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them.” The author, however, does not pursue the subject any 
farther, but promises a particular Commentatio upon it.* 

A careful reader of the New Testament will allow, that the 
subject is one of deep interest to the critic and the theologian ; 
much deeper than might at first be suspected. On this account 
I have undertaken to discuss it, according to the measure of my 
ability, and at least to satisfy myself as to the meaning and de- 
sign of the apostle, in bestowing so frequently upon the Saviour, 
the appellation of xvgeog and 6 xvgzos. 

I limit myself to the writings of Paul, because in them I find 
the appellation more frequently given hen elsewhere, and _ be- 
cause it is more convenient in an investigation of this sort, to com- 
pare the same writer with himself. One may easily believe, also, 
that it is more probable he will obtain a definite and consistent 
view of the usus loguendi in this way, in respect to any particu- 
lar word. Possibly, at some future’ time, I may extend the in- 
vestigation to all the writers of the New Testament. 

The method which I propose in the following investigation is, 
to inquire into the following points, viz. 

I. The meaning of xvgvos as employed by the classic hea- 
then writers. 

II. Its use by the authors of the Septuagint version. 

III. Its proper meaning in general, as applied to God or to 
Christ, in the New Testament. 

IV. The manner in which Paul actually applies it, in his 
epistles. 

The two first heads of inquiry are merely a preparation for 
the third ; and the third is essential to the satisfaction of every 
intelligent reader, before he proceeds to the fourth. The radi- 
cal idea conveyed by any word, its fundamental, essential, and 


* After I had made out the plan of the present dissertation, and 
nearly completed the leading parts of it, I obtained, through the 
kindness of the Editor of this work, a copy of Winer’s Progr amm or 
Disputatio de Sensu vocum x volos et O xv 0t0s in Actis et 
Epistolis Apostolorum, Erlang. 1828, a pamphlet of 26 small 
quarto pages, very sparsely printed. Some valuable hints are con- 
tained in this Programm, as indeed in almost every thing which 
Winer writés that has respect to the philology of the New Testa- 
ment; but my plan and purposes are so different from those which 
this author had in view, that I have not changed any part of them 
in consequence of reading his Disputatio, and have conducted the 
whole inquiry merely by the aid of my concordance. 
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usual meaning, must be well understood, before we can advance 
with pleasure or profit, to inquire into the particular manner in 
which any individual writer applies it. 


































I. Classic Meaning of Kuvguos. 


Itake the word, in its proper origin, to be an adjective ; 
which, like many other words originally of the same nature, 
came by usage to be employed as a mere noun. Its proper 
theme or original root seems to be xvgo¢; from which, in a 
manner common to the Greeks, the adjective «vgzo¢g was form- 
ed. Kvgog, as employed by the classic writers, (it does not oc- 
cur in the New Testament,) means the principal thing on which 
all depends, power, consequence or respect, principal efficiency, 
authority, confirmation, security, key-stone (e. g. of an arch), 
etc. The verb xvgdm, (a denominative springing from xvgos,) 
has significations that correspond with these, viz. to confirm, to 
render valid, to authorize, to make a law, choice, etc. to de- 
termine or decide. 

From these words, by a very easy and natural derivation, 
comes xvgv0g, ta, cov, an adjective, which, when applied to 
persons, means one who is lord, master, or owner of any thing, 
one who has power over it to dispose of it as he pleases. Kugeos 
t/v0$ Was a common expression among the Greeks, to designate 
a relation of this nature. 

When the word, as an adjective, was applied to things, then 
its meaning was kindred with that of the noun from which it is 
derived. ‘That was called xvgzov, on which any special power, 
efficiency, or operative force depended. Hence it signified, pre- 
eminent, principal, significant or expressive, authoritative ; also 
valid, firm, lasting. 

Besides this, it has a technical use in rhetoric. When em- 
ployed to characterize a mode of expression, it means proper or 
literal, in opposition to that which is tropical and figurative. 

As allied to this last meaning, the Greeks also said xvgcov dvoua, 
in order to designate the proper name of any individual. 

The use of xvocos or 6 xvgzog as a noun, falls in with the 
use of the adjective «vgco¢ as applied to persons. Consequent- 
ly it means, as has been remarked above, lord, master, owner. is 
It also designates the head of & family, the head of a house. In aT 
reference to the relation between husband and wife, the Greeks Ta 
called the former xvovos yuvarxds. In reference to the rela- Fe 
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tion between father and son, they called the father xvgvo¢ viov. 
In reference to the relation between master and slave, the Greeks 
usually expressed this by calling the master deonorns, which 
means lord or master in the most absolute and unlimited sense, 
one clothed (as we say) with despotic power ; for such, in Greece 
and Rome, was the power of a master over his slave. 

In the New Testament, however, this classic use of xvecos 
and dsondryg¢ is not adhered to. For example; we find xvgvos 
employed to designate a master in relation to servants, in Col. 
4: 1. 3: 22. Eph. 6: 5, 9, and a great number of the like cases 
elsewhere ; while in 1 Tim. 6: 1. Titus 2: 9. 1 Pet. 2: 18, the 
word dsoxorng¢ is employed for the same purpose. Whether it 
is accidental or designed, that the apostle in his epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians calls masters by the mild and honour- 
able name of xvgcoz, can hardly be determined, at the present 
time. Whether indeed the usage among the Greeks, which 
made such a distinction between xvgcog and dsonorns, is gene- 
ral or universal, has not perhaps been sufficiently investigated. 
I have made the statement above, on the authority of Passow 
in his lexicon. One thing is certain, viz. that the Septuagint 
does not observe the distinction noted by Passow; inasmuch as 
the master of a servant is frequently named xvgcog; e. g. Ex. 
21: 4, 5, 6 bis, 8, 32. Gen. 24: 9, 10, 12, 14, 27, 35, 36, etc. 

Among the Greek poets, the gods were often called xvgzor. 
From the fact that the word was employed in such an honorary 
way, and for the purposes of distinction, it came at last to be 
employed in common usage as a term of respecilul and polite 
address, applied by men to each other, and especially by infe- 
riors to superiors. In the same way the Hebrew 7178 is em- 
ployed in the Old Testament; and in like manner, Sir, Sire, 
Monsieur, Monseigneur, Signore, Herr, etc. are employed 
by the present uations of Europe. This latter usage is most 
abundantly illustrated in the New Testament; e. g. John 4: 11, 
15, 19. Luke 5: 12. Matt. 8: 2, 6, 8, 21,25. 13: 27, 51. 
18: 26, et al. saepe. 

Such are the various meanings of xvgco¢ and its correlates, 
as employed by the Greek classic writers. 


IT. Meaning of Kvgcos, in the Septuagint Version. 


I shall be very brief here, because the same ideas are, for the 
most part, to be repeated when we come to the New Testament 
usage of the word. 
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1. Kuguos, then, means, owner, possessor; e. g. Ex. 21: 28, 
0 mugeos rov ravoov. Ex. 21: 29, 34. 

2. It signifies husband, lord, in the sense of being the head of 
a family ; e. g. Gen. 18: 12, 0 “vQLOS pov moeoPurages. Here 
it is employed like the Hebrew 915% and > 

3. It is used as an appellation of respect and civility ; Gen. 23: 
5, xu ove addressed to Abraham by the children of Heth. Gen. 
23: 11, 15, et al. saepe. 

4. Kéguos i is very frequently employed to designate the rela- 
tion of a master to ‘his servants or slaves; e. g. Gen. 24: 9, 10, 
12, 14, 27, 55, 36, et al. saepe. In this sense is the word em- 
ployed many scores of times in the Septuagint; as may be 
seen in Tromm’s Concordance. Indeed, so far were the Sev- 
enty from recognizing the usual classic distinction between deo- 
morng and xvgvog, as stated by Passow, that they have scarcely 
used dsoxorne at all in the sense to which I now advert. 1! 
find only Prov. 30: 10 (found under chap. xx:v. in the Septua- 
gint), 17: 2, and perhaps 6:7, where it is so employed. In the 
few cases in which the Seventy use this word, it corresponds 
mostly to the Hebrew 7458 and 7358, as designating Jehovah. 

5. It is employed, in numberless instances, to designate the 
only living and true God, the King of kings and Pe of lords, 
as the supreme ruler, governor, master, owner, and rightful lord 
and possessor of all things ; having them all under his control ; 
possessing almighty power and a sovereign right to dispose of, 
order, and arrange them, as seems good in his sight, without any 
obligation whatever to give to any one an account of his pro- 
ceedings. 

In this sense, it is used one hundred and fourteen ‘times as 
the translation of "248, one of the appropriate and exclusive 
names of Jehovah.” In the same sense, it is employed twenty- 
nine times, to represent MYM? 7%, which the Hebrews read 
(as the vowel points indicate) ° ohte "J38. In forty-one in- 
tances it represents >&; in twenty-two, md8 ; in eighty-five, 
m'F}SN; in twenty, m7 Jah ; and in more than fifteen hundred in- 
stances it stands for the Hebrew mim. It is plain, therefore, 
that what was occasional and poetic ‘use among the Greeks, 
viz. the employment of xvgeos to designate a divinity, a di- 
vine being, is the common and altogether predominant usage in 
the Greek Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

These classifications of meaning I have gathered from the 
Concordance, and a comparison of the examples there noted, 
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tion between father and son, they called the father *vg@vog viov. 
In reference to the relation between master and slave, the Greeks 
usually expressed this by calling the master deoxdrys, which 
means lord or master in the most absolute and unlimited sense, 
one clothed (as we say) with despotic power ; for such, in Greece 
and Rome, was the power of a master over his slave. 

In the New Testament, however, this classic use of xvgvos 
and deondr¢ is not adhered to. For example; we find xvgeos 
employed to designate a master in relation to servants, in Col. 
4: 1. 3; 22. Eph. 6: 5, 9, and a great number of the like cases 
elsewhere ; while in 1 Tim. 6: 1. Titus 2: 9. 1 Pet. 2: 18, the 
word dsoxorng is employed for the same purpose. Whether it 
is accidental or designed, that the apostle in his epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians calls masters by the mild and honour- 
able name of xvgcot, can hardly be determined, at the present 
time. Whether indeed the usage among the Greeks, which 
made such a distinction between xUgeog and dsondrys, is gene- 
ral or universal, has not perhaps been sufliciently investigated. 
I have made the statement above, on the authority of Passow 
in his lexicon. One thing is certain, viz. that the Septuagint 
does not observe the distinction noted by Passow; inasmuch as 
the master of a servant is frequently named xvgcog; e. g. Ex. 
21: 4, 5, 6 bis, 8, 32. Gen. 24: 9, 10, 12, 14, 27, 35, 36, etc. 

Among the Greek poets, the gods were often called xvgvov. 
From the fact that the word was employed in such an honorary 
way, and for the purposes of distinction, it came at last to be 
employed in common usage as a term of respeciiul and polite 
address, applied by men to each other, and especially by infe- 
riors to superiors. In the same way the Hebrew 7578 is em- 
ployed in the Old Testament ; and in like manner, Sir, Sire, 
Monsieur, Monseigneur, Signore, Herr, etc. are employed 
by the present nations of Europe. This latter usage is most 
abundantly illustrated in the New Testament; e. g. John 4: 11, 
15, 19. Luke 5: 12. Matt. 8: 2, 6,8, 21,25. 13: 27, 51. 
18: 26, et al. saepe. 

Such are the various meanings of xvgvog and its correlates, 
as employed by the Greek classic writers. 


IT. Meaning of Kvgcos, in the Septuagint Version. 


I shall be very brief here, because the same ideas are, for the 
most part, to be repeated when we come to the New Testament 
usage of the word. 
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1. Kugus, then, means, owner, possessor; e. g. Ex. 21: 28, 
0 wy ovog tov ravgov. Ex. 21: 29, 34. 


2. It signifies husband, lord, i in the sense of being the head of 


a family ; e. g. Gen. 18: 12, 6 xvQL0S mov mpeopurrepos. Here 
it is employ ed like the Hebrew 7738 and 522 

3. It is used as an appellation of respect and civility ; Gen. 23: 
5, wet, addressed to Abraham by the children of Heth. Gen. 
23: 11, 15, et al. saepe. 

4. Kiosos i is very frequently employed to designate the rela- 
tion of a master to his servants or slaves 3 e. ge Gen. 24: 9, 10, 
12, 14, 27, 55, 36, et al. saepe. In this sense is the word em- 
ployed many scores of times in the Septuagint; as may be 
seen in Tromm’s Concordance. Indeed, so far were the Sev- 
enty from recognizing the usual classic distinction between deo- 
morns and HUOLOS, as stated by Passow, that they have scarcely 
used deonorns at all in the sense to which 1 now advert. 1 
find only Prov. 30: 10 (found under chap. xxiv. in the Septua- 
gint), 17: 2, and perhaps 6:7, where it is so employed. In the 
few cases in which the Seventy use this word, it corresponds 
mostly to the Hebrew 7458 and *358, as designating Jehovah. 

5. It is employed, in numberless instances, to designate the 
only living and true God, the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
as the supreme ruler, governor, master, owner, and rightful lord 
and possessor of all things ; having them all under his control ; 
possessing almighty power and a sovereign right to dispose of, 
order, and arrange them, as seems good in his ‘sight, without any 
obligation whatever to give to any one an account of his pro- 
ceedings. 

In this sense, it is used one hundred and fourteen ‘times as 
the translation of *I48, one of the appropriate and exclusive 
names of Jehovah.” In the same sense, it is employed twenty- 
nine times, to represent mim 58, which the Hebrews read 
(as the vowel points indicate)’ DHtN “38%. In forty-one in- 
tenese it represents $&; in twenty-two, mite ; in eighty-five, 
D°rj>8 ; in twenty, Jah; and in more than fifieen hundred in- 
stances it stands for the Hebrew mim>. It is plain, therefore, 
that what was occasional and poetic use among the Greeks, 

viz. the employment of xvovog to designate a divinity, a di- 
vine being, is the common and altogether predominant usage in 
the Greek Scriptures of the Old ‘Testament. 

These classifications of meaning I have gathered from the 
Concordance, and a comparison of the examples there noted, 
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with the Septuagint and the original Hebrew Scriptures. This 
one is obliged to do, who wishes to know the full extent of the 
Septuagint usage of xvgeog; for the article under xvgcog in 
Schleusner’s Lexicon of the Septuagint, is nothing more than a 
chaotic mass, thrown together without skill, order, perspicuity, 
or any other quality which such an article ought to exhibit. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the Seventy have almost uni- 
formly rendered the Hebrew Sim by xvowog. In no one in- 
stance have they attempted here to give us the pronunciation of 
this word, as they do that of other proper names. Whether it 
was known to these translators or not, we are unable now to tell. 
The word itself occurs, as has been stated above, in more than 
fifteen hundred instances in the Hebrew Scriptures, and is in 
most cases read by the Jews, and has been so read from time 
immemorial, as "23%. It has the same vowel points as this 
word, excepting that ‘the composite Sheva under the Aleph in 
‘JX, is exchanged for a corresponding Sheva simple under the 
Yodh in mim. Inthe few cases where the word *248 occurs as 
joined with mas, the Jéws point the latter word mim, and read 
it OwidN. 

From all this it appears, then, that the name =)", has nev- 
er been written with its original vowels, in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. As the vowel points, beyond all reasonable doubt, were 
not introduced until after the fifth century of the Christian era ; 
and as the vowels confessedly belonging to "238% and D>NR 
have always been appended to the word sym ever since these 
vowels began to be written; so we cannot now determine 
what the original sound of the word ==" was. Critics have 
been divided between m2, (which has a majority in its fa- 
vour,) M7, STI, and mm. See Michaelis Supp. ad Lex. 
Heb. p. 554. - 

The antiquity of the usage, which substitutes the reading "i738 
or OwT>& for the original "sounils attached to =", is altogeth- 
er certain from the Septuagint manner of translating ; ; for this 
almost always represents 1m", as has been already stated, by 
xvgos. ‘This fact makes it quite clear, that at least some three 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, the custom of substi- 
tuting °J5& for 7", was common, or rather universal among 
the Jews. _ How much older than this such an usage was, it is 
impossible for us now to determine. 

Be this however as it may, it is clear that xvgcog, in the view 
of the Seventy, expressed the name of the only living and true 
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God, in the highest sense in which they could express it. 
G0 is indeed often employed by them to translate > , 7178 , 
and more than two thousand times as the version of oie. lt 
is Nera | used, also, to translate M177; e. g. Gen. 4: 1, 4. 
Ex. 4: 1. Num. 23: 3, 16, etc. and aa for m2 Is. 26: 4. 
But as eins is immeasurably the predominant word in trans- 
lating 357, and as M357 was the highest and most sacred 
name iat semeamecee. aodnror, UPOaotOY, GhExtor, agoeyx- 
TOY, anoggnrov) ; so it is clear, that *vgcog was considered by 
the Seventy as a name of as high an order, when applied to te 
divine Being, as any one which the Greek language afforded. 

Besides the evidence afforded by the manner in which the 
Seventy have translated mm, that very early the true pronun- 
ciation of this word was lost, or at least that the common peo- 
ple abstained from uttering it, there are other early testimonies 
that cust light on this curious fact. ‘Theodoret, in his Questio 
XV in Evodum, speaking of the name 15° says, rouro dé 
nao “EBouious aqoacroy, ansignroy yao nag avroig dua 175 
ylotrng nooogéegev’ ‘this is not uttered by the Hebrews, nor 
do they attempt to pronounce it with the tongue.’ To the 
same purpose Eusebius (Praep. Evang. XI.) says, GAExtOv Tt 
toig noAdois wai axoggnror’ ‘it is something which cannot be 
spoken or uttered by the multitude.’ He is here speaking of a 
our deo meas TLVvOS anogontou mYOGHyoOoIas, , the composition 
of a certain unutterable appellation,’ 4 dia TEGGAOWY OTOLZElwY 
maidEs “EBoaiwy onucaivover, * which the Hebrews designate by 
four letters.’ Again he says (in the same chapier), tov deou 
ZUOLOY OVOUa KOONTOY éivae nal agdeyxror, ovdé q~avracia dia. 
voiag Annrov’ ‘the proper name of God is unutterable and not 
to be spoken, nor is it even to be conceived in idea by the 
mind.’ 

These testimonies of early fathers, are plainly confirmed by 
hints both in Philo and Josephus. In his treatise De Vita 
Mosis, when speaking of the high priest’s mitre, Philo says: 
“ A golden plate was made like a crow n, having four engraved 
dhamecters of a name, 0 movors rors wre mai yhortay oogia, 
KELADUOMEVOLS Okuis anovew xai heyew év ayiow, ahaw 08 ov- 
devi 10 naganay ovdapnod, ‘which it was lawful only for those 
whose ears and tongue were purified by w isdom, to hear and to 
utter in the sanctuary, but for no one at all in any other place.” 
In like manner Josephus Anti. II. 12. 4, mad 6 feos aur 
[==>] onuaives civ Exvtod xgoonyogiay, ov nodtEepoy sig av- 
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Sownovs nagehPovoar’ negi Ho ov wor Pémig eineiv’ ‘and God 
made known to him his own name [=17"], which before had not 
been disclosed to men; respecting which it is not lawful for me 
to speak.’ 

Observe that Josephus does not say, that he did not know 
it; for being a priest, he doubtless had heard it in the temple. 
The extract above from Philo, shews that it was pronounced 
there, but no where else; and what Josephus says, implies that 
he was acquainted with it. ‘These considerations serve to ren- 
der it probable, that when the temple was destroyed, the name in 
question ceased any longer to be pronounced, and was finally lost. 

From what quarter the Jews borrowed this custom, it would 
be difficult to say. I find nothing that prescribes it in the Old 
Testament. Indeed, it is plain from Ex. 3: 13—15. 6: 1—3, 
that this name was intended to be known to the Jewish people 
in general. It is not unnatural therefore to suppose, that in pro- 
cess of time, reverence for the peculiar and appropriate name of 
God led the Jews to adopt the custom of other nations, in keep- 
ing the most mysterious name of the divinity from vulgar tongues 
and ears, in order to avoid its profanation. We are told that the 
Egyptian Hermes said, @e0v vonoar uév Zoe yadenov, podour 
62 advvaroy, * to understand God is difficult, to speak of him im- 
possible; and again, 00 10 dvoue ov divarar avOownivy ord- 
uate Aadn@yvas, ‘whose name cannot be uttered by the mouth 
of man.’ See Drusii Tetragrammaton in Crit. Sac. Lond. VI. 
p- 2152. So the Delphic Apollo, when asked what God was, 
replied, ob to dvoua und? Ady ywoovpevor, ‘whose name can- 
not be contained in language.’ (Ibid.) Champollion has also 
read an inscription on the temple of the goddess Neith (Isis) in 
Egypt, which runs thus: “I am all that has been, all that is, 
all that will be. No mortal hath raised the veil that conceals 
me ; and the fruit I have produced is the sun.’ (Greppo’s Essay 
on Hieroglyph. p. 227.) The same thing is mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, in the following words, viz. éya efue mav to yeyovos, xai 
Ov, nal éoonevov, xai tov éuov néndov ovdsig Ovntos anexddv- 
we. Plutarch de Iside. 

I add only, that the expressions in the Apocalypse, “ a new 
name written, which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth 
it,” 2: 17, and “he had a name written, that no man knew but 
himself,” 19: 12, seem plainly to refer to the well known usage 
of the Jews respecting the dvoue a¢génror, in the days of the 
apostles. 
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Every reader must be struck with the resemblance between 
the inscription on the temple of Neith, as quoted above, and the 
passage in Rev. 1: 4, which contains a species of translation of 
the word 4°, or at least a_ paraphrase of it: “ Grace and 
peace to you, a0 6 ay xal o Hv xai 0 éeyousvos. In Hebrew 
the name 7457 is indeclinable. John has made the Greek par- 
aphrase of it here equally so, putting ¢ av x.r.A. after the pre- 
position @x0, which demands the genitive case. 

What shall we say now to this? Did the Egyptians borrow 
their sublime description of Neith from the Hebrews? or did 
Moses transfer the idea contained in such a description, from 
their theology to that of the Hebrews, and appropriate it to Je- 
hovah, because it belonged to him only and truly? This ques- 
tion we cannot satisfactorily answer; for antiquity has covered 
with obscurity the evidences on which the true answer must 
depend. 

But I must return from this digression; which, however, I 
would hope may not be without some interest and profit to the 
readers of the Hebrew Scriptures, who so often meet with the 
word 97° furnished with vowels that do not belong to it, and 
who need some particular information to satisfy their minds re- 
specting this matter. It has an important bearing, also, on the 
import of the word xvgcog, as employed by the Hellenistic 
Jews in almost numberless instances. 

The way is now prepared, so that we may advance to our 
next inquiry. 


Ill. In what senses is the word xvovos employed in the New 
Testament ? 


A general answer might be given to this; which would be, 
that it is often employed in the same way as in the Septuagint. 

1. It designates the owner or possessor of any thing; as 
Matt. 20: 8, 6 xvosog rov aunedovos. Matt. 21: 40. Gal. 4: 1. 

2. It signifies the head or master of a family or household ; 
e. g- Mark 13: 35. Matt. 13: 27, et al. saepe. 

3. It is used as an appellation of respect and civility ; Matt. 
18: 21. 20: 30, 33. 21:30, et al. saepe. 

4. It is employed as designating the relation of a master to a 
servant or slave ; Matt. 24: 45, 46, 48, 50. Eph. 6: 5, 9. Col. 
4: 1. 3: 22, and often elsewhere. 

5. It means master or lord over any thing, i. e. as having the 
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absolute right to dispose of it, or make any arrangement re- 
specting it, as one pleases; e. g. Matt. 9:38. Luke 10:2. Matt. 
12: 8, ‘the Son of Man is uuigsog Tov GafBarov.’ Mark 2: 28. 

It is easy to see, that all these specific meanings arise rather 
from the particular relations of the word xiouos to other sur- 
rounding words, than from any essential variation in the princi- 
pal meaning of the word itself. The idea of being a complete 
. owner or possessor of any thing, and of having it at one’s dispo- 
sal; the idea of being master of it in such a sense that it is en- 
tirely under one’s control, and subject to any disposition or ar- 
rangement that he may please to make respecting it; lies at the 
foundation of all the specific meanings that have been noted ; 
and these are specific, merely because xvgsog stands in con- 
nexion with different objects, to which it must, from the nature 
of the case, hold a relation specifically different. 

The transfer of the essential idea which xvecog thus desig- 
nates, (when it is used as related to the various objects already 
named, and applied to men or human beings as *vgzov,) to a 
Being of the highest and most exalted order, is very easy and 
natural. It has also the Greek usus loquendi in its favour. We 
have already seen, that the Greek poets called their supreme 
gods, xvgcoe. Paul doubtless alludes to this Usage, when he 
says 1 Cor. 8: 5, éo? heyouevoe Geol, Peoi mohhot wai xVOLOE 
nodhol. It is no more objection to xvgcog being employed by a 
New Testament writer, because the heathen employed the word 
to designate his false gods, than it is that 8z0¢ should be used 
by such writer ; since #0¢ was also employed by the heathen 
to designate a false god. In such a case, the idea suggested by 
820s to the mind of a Hebrew who understood the Greek lan- 
guage, would be one that was in unison with the characteristics 
of Jehovah, as portrayed in the Hebrew Scriptures, and not ac- 
cording to the views which a heathen Greek entertained in re- 
spect to the gods whom he worshipped. ‘The same is the case 
with xvgvog. ‘The Hebrew who was acquainted with the Greek 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, would of course there find 
xUOLOS employed times almost without number, in order to trans- 
late “3x, the “ incommunicable name” of the true God. Of 
course he "would attach to xvgvog, when it referred to the God- 
head, the same ideas which he attached to the m4m*, "258, 
peribe, etc. of the Old Testament. All words of such a na- 
ture, when employed by a foreign nation, are used in a modified 
sense ; and although they designate some general idea that is 
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common both to them and the nation to whom the words are 
vernacular, yet there must of course be a speetfic difference be- 
tween the same words as employed by the one nation and the 
other. Every critical reader well knows how plainly this is the 
case with a multitude of words in the New Testament, which, 
in passing from a heathen to Christian use, have become modi- 
fied ; so that they may be fairly said, and in a very intelligible 
sense too, to have acquired a new meaning. 

Such was the case with xvgvo¢; and this in a way of necessi- 
ty. In designating the true God, the Hebrew who wrote in 
Greek, must either use a word foreign to the Greek language, 
e.g. the Hebrew 7357, "258, DWTDN, etc. or else he must 
employ such words as the Greeks had already coined in order 
to designate their own divinities, and trust to the reader to mod- 
ify the meaning of this, as he himself did in his own mind while 
writing, according to the analogy of the Jewish Scriptures. The 
latter was the plainest and most obvious course ; and according- 
ly the writers of the New Testament have followed it through- 
out, almost without exception. 

We can easily see, then, how xvgcog came to be employed, 
to designate the only living and true God, by the writers of the 
New Testament. They found it every where so employed in 
the Septuagint version of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and the natu- 
ral and obvious meaning of the word, considered in an etymo- 
logical point of view, rendered it exceedingly well adapted to 
express the idea which they wished to express, when they con- 
ceived of God as the sovereign ruler, proprietor, and disposer 
of all creatures, all events, and all worlds. 

It is proper to stop here, for a moment, in order to inquire 
whether there is any specific difference between the appella- 
tions Geog and xvgvos. In answer to this inquiry it may be 
said, that both refer to the same Being; both designate the 
only living and true God; both are also employed for the pur- 
poses of other designations. Neither is a proper name, in a 
true sense. Jehovah seems to have been so, among the He- 
brews. But @eo¢ and xvgeog are names designating quality or 
condition, and were employed by the Greeks, in like manner as 
we employ such designations of God as the Almighty, the Eter- 
nal, the Omniscient, etc. when used alone, to indicate the Su- 
preme Being. The etymology of &e0¢ has indeed been a sub- 
ject of dispute. But still, I cannot help thinking that Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Stromat. I.) has developed it in a way which 
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hardly admits of reasonable doubt. ‘ God,” says he, “ is call- 
ed 0c, naga thy Oéorv wal takev, tyv diaxdounow, be- 
cause of disposition and arrangement, or setting in order.” 
The @éow here plainly refers to ré@nus, which means pono, 
dispono, colloco, constituo, etc. The old root or theme of this 
word is #, which appears to have been laid aside, because 
another verb, written with the same characters, was employed 
in the sense of running, flying, moving swifily. If deo¢ be a 
derivative of @é@ in a sense of dispono, colloco, etc. then it 
very naturally designates the Godhead as the founder, author, 
or creator of the world ; as him who arranged all things in their 
present order, and made a disposition of them so harmonious 
and consistent. 

On the other hand xvgvog would designate the same Being 
as the governor, ruler, head, and disposer of the creation thus 
brought into being and orderly arranged. ‘To the mind then of 
a person who uses the designations of #sdé¢ and xvgzog intelli- 
gently, they would convey distinct ideas; the first, that of crea- 
tor, author, founder of the universe; the second, that of gov- 
ernor, controller, sovereign proprietor and disposer of it. God 
may be designated in either way, or by either characteristic. 
Both belong to him, and to him exclusively. 

We may now proceed with our investigation, under the ad- 
vantage of having a more definite understanding of the meaning 
of xvgzog as applied to God, and of the ground or reason of 
giving him such an appellation. 

6. ‘O xvgcog then is often employed to designate God, the 
supreme God, simply considered; e. g. Matt. 1:22. 2: 15. 
5: 33. Luke 1: 6, 29. Mark 5:19. Acts 7: 31. James 4: 15, 
et al. saepe. So also often in quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment; ©. g. Rom. 10: 17. 11: 3, et al. saepe. The same is 
true of xuvgcos, without the article; e. g. Rom. 4: 8. 9: 28. 
Matt. 27: 10. Mark 13:20. Luke 1: 58, et al. saepe. Such 
is the case also in the Septuagint; for xvgcos, both here and in 
the New Testament, has by usage the license of a proper name 
in respect to the article, and can either take or reject it, at the 
pleasure of the writer. 

7. Kugcog is used in special reference to God the Father ; 
e.g. Christ in his thanksgiving says Matt. 11: 25, nareo, xvove 
tou ovgavou xai rng yng. Luke 10:21. 20: 42. 

8. Most frequently of all, is xvocog an appellation given to the 
Saviour, especially by John, Luke, and Paul. Matthew and 
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Mark do not themselves apply this to Jesus, as designating his 
supreme dominion, excepting after his resurrection. But in 
the other writers named, the appellation abounds beyond all 
others, and seems to have been the most common of all among 
the primitive disciples. 

As a simple acknowledgment of respect or a title of civility, 
it could not thus be employed; for this would be confined to 
direct address, when in the personal presence of the Saviour. 
It remains therefore to inquire, in what sense Christ is called 
xvovog by the writers of the New Testament. 

I design to be brief here; for a few texts will cast all the light 
on this subject which we can well expect, in our present im- 
perfect state. 

Omitting earlier notices of Christ as a prince, I advert, first 
of all, to the declarations made by David respecting him, in the 
second Psalm. “Yet have I set my King upon my holy bill 
of Zion. . .. Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, the uttermost parts of the earth for a pos- 
session. Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron, [crush 
them i. e. all thine enemies, with an iron sceptre,] thou shalt 
dash them in pieces as a potter’s vessel,” Ps. 2: 6, 8,9. Here 
the supreme and universal dominion of the Messiah in the earth, 
and his irresistible power over all his enemies, are plainly and 
distinctly marked. And this accords well with what Nathan 
the prophet was commissioned to tell David, in the name of the 
Lord: “I will set up thy seed after thee... I wil! establish 
his kingdom . . . thine house and thy kingdom shall be estab- 
lished forever before thee ; thy throne shall be established for- 
ever,’ ’2 Sam. 7: 12, 16. This latter passage does indeed con- 
tain promises of a temporal nature also; but there seems to be 
no good reason why we may not suppose, that both temporal 
and spiritual blessings were promised to David, as they were 
also to Abraham, Gen. 17: 1—8. 

In Ps. xiv. which the apostle (Heb. 1: 8) says is addressed 
to the Son of God, the kingdom of Christ is described as eter- 
nal (v. 6), and he is represented as a most glorious and all con- 
quering king (vs. 3—5), and as superior to all others who bear 
this name, v. 7. 

In Ps. cx. Jehovah is represented as saying to him whom 
David calls his Lord: “ Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool. . . . Rule thou in the midst of thine 
enemies ;” i. e. be thou oivOooves, nagedoos with me, a part- 
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ner of my throne, whilst all thine enemies are utterly subdued. 
The many and laboured comments which have been made on 
this Psalm, in order to wrest it from being interpreted as having 
relation to the Messiah, remind one of the perplexity of the 
Pharisees, when Jesus asked them: “ What think ye of Christ ? 
Whose son is he? They said, The Son of David.” “ How 
then,” replied Jesus, “ doth David in spirit call him Lord? .. . 
If David called him Lord, how is he his Son?” The conse- 
quence of this question was, that the Pharisees were put to si- 
lence. ‘ No man was able to answer him a word ; neither durst 
any man, from that day forth, ask him any more questions.” 
Matt. 22: 41 sq. 

It was indeed a confounding question, which Jesus asked, 
viz. How David could call Christ Lord, when at the same time 
he was his own Son; for among the Hebrews, children could 
never be entitled to such deference on the part of a parent who 
held the highest rank himself. The question was unexpected 
and confounding, therefore, to the Pharisees, who do not appear 
to have once thought that the Messiah must be something more 
than the Son of David, in order to be entitled to such honour. 
It must be remembered, however, that they had not the sagacity 
of modern critics, who have made the discovery, that David, or 
whoever wrote Ps. cx. had no reference to the Messiah; and 
that Jesus adverted to this Psalm as having respect to him- 
self, merely because the Jews erroneously believed it to be 
Messianic. Whether they would not be as much embarrassed 
to defend the honesty and integrity of Jesus in so doing, as 
the Pharisees were to know how David could call him Lord, is 
a . ans which has not yet been cleared up. 

return to my more immediate purpose. In Is. 9: 6, 7, is a 
very striking passage respecting the kingly authority of the Mes- 
siah. After stating that he should be called “ Wonderful, Coun- 
seller, the mighty God, the everlasting Father [perpetual Guar- 
dian], Prince of Peace,” the prophet goes on to say, that “ of 
the increase of his government and peace [prosperity], there 
shall be no end; upon the throne of David and upon his king- 
dom [over it shall he be], to order it and to establish it with 
judgment and with justice, from henceforth even forever. The 
zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this.” 

These are sufficient from the many passages which the Old 
Testament Scriptures afford. Do these harmonize with the 
representations of the New Testament ? 
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I shall select but a few passages, for more will not be need- 
ed, in order to answer this question. When the birth of Jesus 
was announced by the angel Gabriel, it was declared by him, 
that he, Jesus, “ should be great, that he should be called the 
Son of the Highest, and that the Lord God should give him the 
throne of David his father, and that he should reign over the 
house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there should be no 
end,” Luke 1: 32,33. So Daniel had said before, when he 
saw “one like the Son of Man, coming in the clouds of heav- 
en to the Ancient of Days... and there was given to him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages, should serve him ; his dominion is an everlast- 
ing dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed,” Dan. 7: 13, 14. 

Peter, in his sermon to the Jews on the day of Pentecost, 
says: “ Let all the house of Israel. know assuredly, that God 
hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, both Lord 
and Christ,” i. e. king over all, and king anointed by God, 
viz. one duly constituted by his authority, Acts 2: 36. The 
same apostle, in addressing the Jewish magistrates, says of 
Jesus, “Him hath God exalted at his right hand, to be a 
Prince and a Saviour,” Acts 5: 31. 

The Jews expected their Messiah to be a King. “ Rabbi,” 
said Nathanael to the Saviour, “Thou art the Son of God; 
thou art the King of Israel,” John 1: 494 The beloved disci- 
ple delights in presenting Jesus to us in this capacity. He be- 
gins the Apocalypse, by calling him “ Prince of the kings of the 
earth,” 1: 5; he represents him as sitting down with the Father 
on his throne, 3: 21; he presents the heavenly world as offer- 
ing him the same praise and worship as to the Father, in as- 
eribing to him “blessing and honour and power and giory,” 
5: 133 he calls him “ King of kings, and Lord of lords,” 17: 
14 (comp. Deut. 10: 17); which he repeats in Rev. 19: 16, 
and which is a title that is given to “the blessed and only Po- 
tentate,” in 1 Tim. 6: 15. 

Peter speaks of Jesus as being ‘at the right hand of God, 
and of angels, and authorities, and powers, being made subject 
to him,’ 1 Pet. 3: 22; and he tells us also of “the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 2 Pet. 1: 11. 

What other sacred writers thought and wrote, in earlier and 
in later times, relative to the dominion, kingdom, or lordship of 
Christ, we have now briefly considered ; but it is more directly 
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still to our present purpose, and altogether apposite to the de- 
sign of this essay, to inquire what the views of Paul were rela- 
tive to this same subject. 

In writing to the Philippians this apostle says, that after 
Christ Jesus had “ humbled himself and become obedient un- 
to death, even the death of the cross... God highly exalted 
him, and gaye him a name which is above every name}; that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord (xvgcov), to the 
glory of God the Father,” Phil. 2: 8—11. Accordingly Paul 
tells the Ephesians that they have “one Lord,” as well as 
“one faith and one baptism,” Eph. 4: 5. So also he tells the 
Corinthians ; “to us... there is one Lord, Jesus Christ, by 
whom are all things, and we by him,” 1 Cor. 8:6. To the 
same church he says: “There are diversities of administra- 
tions, but the same Lord,” 1 Cor. 12: 5. What Lord is here 
meant, is determined by the preceding context, in which he 
says: “ No man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost,” v. 3. 

What particular idea the apostle attached to the term Lord, 
is not expressly indicated by the passage quoted above from 
Phil. 2: 8—11; but it is very clearly exhibited by another 
passage, or rather by several passages, in the epistle to the 
Colossians. In chap. 1: 15—19, he calls Christ “ the image 
of the invisible God, the first-born of every creature ;” and 
after asserting that “all things were created by him, in heaven 
and earth, visible and invisible”... that they “ were created 
by him and for him,”. . . and that “ by him all things consist ;” 
he goes on to say, that “he [Christ] is the head of the body” 
[the Lord of the church], that “he is the beginning, [aoy, 
ruler, prince,] the first-born from the dead,” i. e. he who being 
raised from the dead, is exalted to preeminence over ail. ‘ For,” 
adds the apostle, “it pleased the Father, that in him all fulness 
should dwell.” What this fulness is, a subsequent passage in 
the same epistle defines: “In him [Christ] dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily,” 2:9, owpatexws, corporaliter, 
substantially, essentially, really, truly; so the context leads 
us to interpret Owuarexws; for in v. 16, the apostle speaking of 
holiiays and ordinances respecting meats and drinks, says : 
“They are a shadow (oxic) of things to come, but the sub- 
stance or reality (oma) is Christ.” The reader will bear pa- 
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tiently with me, if I add here, on this important and difficult 
word, that strong confirmation of the sense given above to ow- 
vatexos is not only deducible from the nature of the writer’s 
own design and his usus loguendi in the context, but also from 
two passages in Josephus, where owe has most clearly the sense 
of substance, reality; e. g. Bell. Jud. Il. 2. 5, oxeav airnoope- 
vos Baclsiac, io Henacev éxvtw td Owe, ‘asking the shadow 
of a kingdom, of which he assumed for himself the substance.’ 
Bell. Jud. Proem. § 5, 10 ooje x79 iorogias, true narration, in 
Opposition to that which is fictitious; history respecting realities, 
not romance. 

Paul assures us in 1 Cor. 15: 25, that Christ must “ reign, 
until he hath put all things under his feet.” In Rom. 9: 5, he 
tells us that Christ “is over all, God, blessed forever.” In the 
epistle to the Hebrews he tells us, that “ all things are put un- 
der the feet” of Christ; that God has “left nothing which is 
not put under him,” himself only excepted, Heb. 2:8. Ac- 
cording to the same epistle, Jesus, after having made expiation 
for our sins, “sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high,” 1:3; he “was made higher than the heavens,” 7: 26 ; 
he “is set on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens,” 8: 1. 10: 12; he “is set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God,” 12: 2. 

It were easy to increase the number of texts selected from 
the epistles of Paul, of the like tenor with those already pro- 
duced. But it would be superfluous in respect to my present 
design; which is only to illustrate the reason why. Paul has 
so often given the appellation of zvgeog to the Saviour. And 
surely, after examining the texts already produced, there can be 
no doubt remaining in the mind of any impartial reader who is 
capable of judging, that Paul believed and taught that Christ 
was indeed Tue Lorp oF Aut, universal Potentate, or (as John 
calls him) Kine of kings and Lorn of lords. 

One question, however, still remains ; a difficult and delicate 
one it is also, and one which I approach with a sacred awe. 
Never do I feel the imperfection of human foresight and under- 
standing, more than when I revolve in my mind the various in- 
quiries to which this question gives birth. The main topic to 
which I now refer is this, viz. Of what nature is the xvgscorns 
so often ascribed to the Saviour by Paul and the other writers 
of the New Testament? Is it original or conferred? Is it 
limited or perpetual? In a word, does Christ as Messiah, and 
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in this capacity as Lord of the church and of all things, possess 
original or delegated dominion? Is his xvgsory¢ temporary or 
eternal ? 

The latter question is intimately connected with the former ; 
for if the xvgcorns which he has as Messiah, is one simply of 
original and divine right, then it can neither be a delegated 
dominion, nor a temporary one. ‘The immutable God, simply 
considered as such, must of course be “the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.” His dominion was not conterred, for 
who gave it? It cannot cease, for to whom shall it be given ? 

But “ God manifest in the flesh ;” “God in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world to himself ;” the eternal 4oyog who “was with 
God, and was God,” but “ became flesh and dwelt among us ;” 
in a word, God-man, he who ‘was év woggy Oeov, and yet 
took on him the form of a servant, and humbled himself and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the cross ;’ this 
complex person, (if I may so express myself because the pover- 
ty of language will not supply me with phraseology,) might have 
a xvocorng that was delegated or conferred, and which in itself 
would not in some important respects be eternal. Was this in 
fact so? Have Paul and his coadjutors taught us such doctrine ? 

These questions I feel myself obliged to answer in the affirm- 
ative. The apostle, in Phil. 2: 5—11, states it as a ground of 
Christ’s exaltation to be Lord of all, that ‘he became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross ;” for when he had 
made mention of this obedience he immediately adds, dio xai 
uz. t. 4. wherefore, i. e. because he was thus obedient, he was 
exalted to a throne of glory. Consequently, the dominion in 
question was the reward of obedience, i. e. it was conferred, be- 
stowed, and not original. 

In exact accordance with this is the passage in Heb. 2: 10, 
which represents Christ as redecwuévov, perfected in glory, ad- 
vanced to the highest honour and happiness, as a consequence 
of his sufferings. 

Of the same tenor, also, are all those passages which speak 
of Jesus as exalted to the right hand of God, after his resurrec- 
tion. So testifies also the beloved disciple : “ Even as I [Christ] 
overcame, and am set down with my Father on his throne,” 
Rev. 3: 21; i. e. his xvgcorns or being enthroned was the con- 
sequence of his overcoming, viz. overcoming the temptations 
and trials of life, overcoming his spiritual enemies, and perse- 
vering even to the end in a course of entire duty and holiness. 
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Again: “ Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things in- 
to his hands,” John 13:3; “Thou [Father] hast given him 
[the Son] power over all flesh,” John 17: 2; “The Father lov- 
eth the Son, and hath given all things into his hands,” John 
3: 35; “The Father... hath given the Son to have life in 
himself, and hath given him authority to execute judgment also, 
because he is the Son of Man,” John 5: 26, 27; “ The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son,” John 5: 22. 

With this testimony agree the declarations of Jesus as record- 
ed by another disciple: “ All things are delivered unto me of 
my Father,” Matt. 11:27; “ All power is given unto me in 
heaven and on earth,” Matt. 28: 18. 

These are only a few of the many texts which speak plain- 
ly on the subject of the Messiah’s conferred dominion. It is 
impossible to set them aside. Whatever dominion he possess- 
es as Messiah, as God-man, as Mediator, as head of the church 
militant, it is one which is bestowed; promised it was indeed 
from everlasting, but it was actually bestowed in time, i. e. after 
his resurrection and ascension to glory. 

* But how can he be Lord of all in this capacity? If he be 
God as well as man, then as God he has dominion original 
and underived ; how then can we speak or conceive of his do- 
minion as bestowed or derived ?’ 

Questions that have often been asked, and which involve, of 
course, the mystery of the incarnation, and the @carPownia of 
the Logos. I can only say here, that human language is too 
imperfect to represent such a subject in any other than an im- 
perfect manner. How can words, framed by men for their own 
limited purposes, and according to their own very limited views, 
ever express the mystery of the incarnation, except in a faint 
and imperfect manner? It is impossible; and we must there- 
fore be very cautious here how we reason and conclude, merely 
from terminology or particular forms of expression. 

After all the difficulties of the subject, however, so much is 
clear, viz. that if the incarnation of the Logos “ who was God,” 
be matter of fact, then this complex person, (the imperfection of 
this phraseology I again acknowledge, but how shall I render it 
more perfect?) is and must continue to be different in some im- 
portant respects, from the Logos in his preexistent state. Human 
nature becomes, by this new union, a partner in the throne of 
the universe. So the apostle expressly intimates, in Heb. 2: 
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5—10. ‘The dominion given to this complex person as such, 
may be a conferred dominion ; for to the human nature must be 
imparted or given whatever belongs to it. In a sense which 
may now be understood, Jesus speaks so ofien, as related by 
John, of “ all things being given to him of his Father ;” and in 
unison with this, speak all his other disciples. When the fact is 
once allowed, that “the Logos became flesh, and dwelt among 
us,” that he “ who was év uoggy Gov took on him the form of 
a servant, xai éxéywoe éavror,” then the possibility of a conferred 
dominion can no longer be denied. And that such is the do- 
minion of Jesus, as Mediator and Messiah, needs no further 
proof than that which has already been exhibited. 

‘ But the continuance of this dominion—is it ever to have an 
end ?” 

[ know of but one passage that fully and unequivocally as- 
serts this; which is in 1 Cor. 15: 24—28. In this same epis- 
tle there are two other passages which seem to imply the same 
thing ; or at least they imply a subordination to the Father in 
respect to the mediatorial kingdom ; e. g. 1 Cor. 3: 23, “Ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s ;” 11: 3, “ The head of Christ 
is God.” Ina like sense Christ says of himself, John 14: 28, 
“ My Father is greater than I.” How this can be true, seems 
to be developed in 1 Cor. 15: 24—-28, where the apostle ex- 
plicitly declares, that when “the end of all things is come,” 
Christ shall ‘“ deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 

. .« when “all enemies are put under his feet... and all 
things subdued to him, then shall THE SoN HIMSELF BE SUB- 
sect unTO Him that put all things under him, that Gop may 
BE ALL IN ALL.” In other words, when the office of Media- 
tor is fully completed ; when there shall be no more sinners to 
be reconciled to God, or saints to be guided and defended ; 
when all the ends which Infinite Wisdom had in view in the 
mission of the Son of God to this world of sin shall have been 
consummated ; when the world itself shall come to an end, and 
there shall no longer be any rational beings placed in a state of 
probation and capable of being redeemed ; in brief, when every 
end of the mediatorial office is fully accomplished, and nothing 
more remains to be done; then the office itself, the power with 
which the Mediator was clothed, the dominion that was confer- 
red in order to render him competent to fulfil the design of his 
office—all these will of course cease, and God will then reign 
simply as God, and not by the Vicegerent (so to speak) who has 
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so long wielded the sceptre of his kingdom, in consequence of 
authority conferred upon him. 

All this, indeed, we are obliged to express in merely human 
language ; and how easy it is, therefore, to raise questions of 
difficulty, if one will carry forward, in a literal way, human 
analogies to divine things, every person must know who has had 
any experience in the subtilties of ‘disputation. But after all 
the objections which may be raised, thus much seems to be sub- 
stantially true, viz. that the mediatorial dominion as such, which 
had been bestowed on Christ as Mediator, will cease at the day 
of judgment, and God will no more govern by a Vicegerent, but 
directly and immediately as God. 

A thousand fearful questions start up at once. ‘ What then is 
to become of this complex person, God-man, no longer occupy- 
ing the throne of the universe? What is to be the future state 
or condition of the Auman nature of the Saviour, thus giving 
over his exaltation to the Divinity, and resigning the authority 
with which it had been clothed ?” 

[ answer at once, that 1 do not know. ‘The apostles have not 
told us. Jesus has not revealed any thing relative to this. The 
*“ elory that he had with the Father before the world was,” he 
will doubtless have after the world shall be no more. ‘ But is 
none to be given through eternal ages to the Messiah?’ Paul 
does not deny this. He only says, that the xugsdrn¢ of the 
Messiah will be resigned, at the final consummation of all things ; 
in other words, that the duties of his office as Mediator being 
fully consummated, the office as such is no longer retained. 
But the glory which results to him as the Redeemer of count- 
less millions—the praise of salvation purchased by his blood— 
are these to cease? So the beloved disciple does not seem to 
teach us; for he represents the same honours as being paid to 
the Redeemer, in heaven, which are paid to the Father, and 
** blessing, and honour, and glory, and power,” as being ascrib- 
ed by worshippers before the throne of God, not only to Him 
“who sitteth on the throne,” but “to the Lamp FOR EVER AND 
EVER,” Rev. 5:13. When will there be a time in heaven, 
that the hearts of the redeemed will cease to beat high with 
gratitude for atoning blood? And when will the time come, in 
which they will no longer be inclined to express this gratitude ? 

But I must stop. Here is a boundless ocean, and I dare not 
launch any farther upon it. It is easy to ask a thousand ques- 
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tions; which none but the redeemed in heaven, or God himself, 
can answer ; but what profit would there be in doing this ? 

One other difficulty I must just touch. How does the pas- 
sage in 1 Cor. xv. which represents Christ’s dominion as coming 
to an end, comport with the very many passages which assert 
his dominion to be everlasting ? For example: “ He shall reign 
over the house of David forever, and of his kingdom there 
shall be no end ?” 

I answer, that both may be true ; that is, it may be true, that 
his kingdom in certain respects will come to an end at the final 
consummation of all things; while in certain other respects, i. e. 
in relation to his moral reign simply considered as such, it may 
continue forever. ‘That dominion which was employed in sub- 
jugating enemies, and in guiding and protecting friends, may 
come to an end, when enemies can make no more struggle, and 
friends need no more protection ; but the moral sceptre (so to 
speak), the throne of the Son in this respect may be, as it is de- 
clared in Ps. xv. that it shall be, For EVER AND EVER. 

But I must dismiss this and all other questions connected with 
the inquiries that | have just been making, in order that I may 
apply myself to the object more immediately before me. 

We have seen the ground or reasons, why the writers of the 
New Testament speak of Christ so often as xvgcog and as 
King. “ Heis Head over all things to the church.” He is 
“Lord of all.” But he is so, as Messiah, in virtue of a dele- 
gated authority, and one which will be resigned at the final 
consummation of all things. Avgco¢ he will then no longer be, 
so far as this appellation is given him merely in relation to the 
office which he will resign. But xvovos in another sense, as 
“God over all, and blessed forever,” he will always be ; and 
xvovos, in the moral sense, as the Lord, Master, Redeemer, and 
Benefactor of the blessed, he must forever continue to be. 
These relations can never cease to exist, so long as the parties 
who sustain them shall live. 

Thus, in my imperfect way, have I touched on these fearful 
questions, from which the mind almost instinctively shrinks back 
wth awe. I hope that I have not put my own presumptuous as- 
sertions or declarations in the place of the divine word, nor at- 
tempted to unveil what God has chosen should remain a mys- 
tery to us in our present state. The proper attitude of mind for 
a solicitous inquirer here, is one which receives implicitly what 
is revealed, and waits with submission and humility for further 
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disclosures, until the veil that covers all mortal things shall be 
removed, and the disciple sees his Lord and Master “ face to 
face.” 

One consideration I cannot help suggesting, before I pass to 
that part of my investigation which still remains. ‘This may be 
distinctly brought before the mind, by the following question : 
If the office of Mediator comes thus to an end, at the day of 
judgment, and Christ ceases to exercise any more authority in 
this way from and after that period ; how are the impenitent in 
the world of woe to be reconciled to God? What is the proba- 
tion or arrangement which is to bring them into the kingdom of 
God without a Mediator? Does the Bible propose any such 
method of salvation? And if not, who can assure us that such 
an one exists? 

These are questions of truly awful import; and it does be- 
hove those who are placing their hopes on being redeemed 
a future world, to ask who the Redeemer is to be, after Jesus 
has resigned his office, and completed in it all the duties which 
he had to perform. 

The way is now prepared to advance to our last inquiry. 


IV. In what manner does Paul apply the word xugcos in his 
epistles 4 


We have already seen in what sense xvgeog is used when ap- 
plied to God, and in what sense when applied to Christ, by the 
writers of the New ‘lestament in general, and particularly by 
Paul. It remains only to inquire now, how frequently Paul has 
applied the epithet in questiou to God or to Christ, and in what 
manner or under what circumstances this application is made. 
The inquiry may not seem at first to promise much fruit. We 
shall have reason, I trust, to see in the sequel, that it is connect- 
ed with some exegetical questions and principles of an impor- 
tant nature. 

My design is to pass in review all the examples which Paul’s 
writings afford of the use of xv@zog, so that we may have a dis- 
tinct recognition of the idiom of this apostle in respect to the 
word under consideration. 

So far as the word is applied to Christ, the examples of its use 
may be divided into two great classes; I. Those where HUQLOS 
is joined with "/noous, Xorords, Xovoros “Jnoovs, or "Inoovs 
Xgvords; where, of course, the application is plain and certain. 
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Il. Those where no such union of appellations is exhibited, 
but where xvgzo¢ alone is the designation employed. 

I. Kugeog united with other usual appellations of the Sa- 
viour. ‘These may be divided into several classes, as follows. 

1. Where 0 xvgzog with the article is preceded or followed 
by ‘Jjoovs without the article. E. g. Rom. 4: 24, ‘/jootv tov 
bre nuov. 1 Cor. 5: 5, rov xvolov’sjoov. 1 ‘Cot. 6: 11. 

: 23. 2 Cor. 1: 14. 4: 14. Gal. 6:17. Eph. 1:15. 1 Thess. 
rs 15. 2:19 where Xovorw after feet i is of doubtful authority. 
3:13, Xgsorp doubtful. 4:2. 2 Thess. 1: 7. 1:8, Xoeorod 
doubtful. 1:12, Xgeorov doubtful. 2:8. Philem. v. 5. Heb. 
13: 20. In all eighteen examples, if we include the cases which 
are attended with some little doubt. 

2. Where o xvgtog with the article, is followed by Xguo- 
10g without the article. Rom. 16: 18, rm xvoim yuay Xgvo- 
t. Only one example. 

3. Cases in which 6 xvgcog with the article follows ‘Inooug 
Xguoros or Xguoros *Inoovg without it. Rom. 1: 4, ‘Ajoou Xozo- 
Tov rou xvgiov jyov. Rom. 5:21. 6:23. 7: 25. 8: 39. 1 Cor. 
1:9. 9:1. 15:31. Eph. 3: 11. Phil. 3: 8. Col. 2: 6, where 
Xovoros has the article. 1Tim. 1:2. 2'Tim. 1:2. Thirteen 
examples in all. 

4. Cases in which xvgvo¢ without the article, precedes "In- 
sous without it. Rom. 10:9, xvgcov "Jyoovr. Rom. 14: 14. 
1 Cor. 12:3. Phil. 2:19. Col. 3:17. 1 Thess. 4:1. In all, 
six Cases. 

5. Cases in which 6 xugcos with the article, precedes ‘Inoous 
Xouor0s or Xovoros "Inoovg without it. Rom. 5: 1, rov xveiov 
nucv ‘Inoov Xoorov. Rom. 5: 11. 13: 14. 15:6. 15:30. a6: 
20. 1 Cor. 1:2. 1:7. 1:8. 1:10. 5:4 bis. 15:57. 16:2 
16: 23. 2Cor. 1:3. 8:9. 11:31. 18: 13. Gal. 6: 14. 6: 7 
Eph. 1: 3. 1: 17. 3: 14. 5:20. 6:24. Phil. 4:23. Col. 1: 
3. 1 Thess. 1:3. 3:11. 5:9. 5:23. 5:28. 2 Thess. 2: 1. 
2: 14. 2:16. 3:6. 3: 12. 3: 18. 1 Tim. 6: 3. 6: 14. 2'Tim. 
4: 22. Philem. v. 25. Forty three examples. 

6. Cases in which xvgvo¢ without the article, precedes or fol- 
lows ‘Inoous Xovoros or Xgcorog *Jnoovs without it. Rom. 1:7, 
xuolov ‘Jnoov Xgtorov. 2 Cor. 4: 5, Xovordv ‘Jnoovv xvovov. 
1 Cor. 1:3. 8:6. 2Cor. 1:2. Gal. 1:3. Eph. 1: 2. 6: 23. 
Phil. 1:2. 2:11. 3:20. 1 Thess. 1:1 bis. 2'Thess. 1: 1. 1: 
2. 1:12. Tit. 1: 4. Philem. v. 3. Eighteen cases in all. 

Besides the examples above exhibited, there are several oth- 
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ers of doubtful authority, and some that are contained in the 
Textus Receptus, which are omitted in the critical editions. 

a) Of doubtful authority, is xvgcog in Rom. 6:11. 2 Cor. 4: 
10. Col. 1:2. 2 Tim. 4:1. I mean to say, the authority 
is so far doubtful, that they cannot fairly be enumerated as legit- 
imate examples of the use of xvgcog. ‘There are some other ca- 
ses of a different nature, which are comprised under no. 1 
above. I follow the edition of Knapp, in my critical estimate of 
these texts. Four cases, then, are of doubtful authority. 

b) Rejected a the text, is xvgcog in 1 Cor. 10: 28. Col. 
3: 16. 1 Tim. 1: 1. 5:21. Philem. v. 20. Five instances in 
the Textus cision are rejected in the critical editions of the 
New Testament. 

In my estimate, therefore, of the number of times in which 
Paul applies xvgvog to Christ, in a manner that admits of no pos- 
sible doubt, the instances in a and 6 are omitted. 

From the preceding view it appears that xvgeo¢ is an appel- 
lation very frequently given to the Saviour by Paul; for the 
number of instances in which this is certain, because it is con- 
nected with one or more of the proper names of Jesus, amounts 
to no less than 99 in the sum. 

We come now to a more difficult part of our task. Paul em- 
ploys the word xvgcog alone, i. e. unconnected with any of the 
proper names of ‘the Saviour, more frequently than he does 
when connected with them. This leads to our second head of 
inquiry, as proposed above on p. 755 sq. 


II. Use of xvovos when not accompanied by other appellations. 


It will render our investigation more easy, if we first separate 
those examples of such a use, which plainly and certainly are 
applied to God, in the same way as xvgeog is applied to him 
in the Septuagint version of the Old Testament. 

These are contained in the quotations made by Paul from 
the Old Testament Scriptures; in regard to which no reason- 
able doubt can be urged, that in most cases xv@vog is to be taken 
as it is in the Old Testament. 

The examples are, Rom. 4: 8. 9:28. 9:29. 10:13. 10: 
16. 11:3. 11:34. 12:19. 14:11. 15:11. 1 Cor. 1: 31. 
2: 16. 3: 20. 10; 26. 14:21. 2 Cor. 6:17. 6:18. 1 Tim. 
6: 15. 2 Tim. 2: 19 bis. Heb. 1: 10. 7: 21. 8:2. 8:8. 8: 9. 
8:10. 8:11. 10:16. 10: 30. 12:5. 12:6. 13:6. In all, 
thirty-two cases. 
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In some of these instances indeed, the passages quoted are 
applied directly to Christ. For example ; ; in Rom. 10: 13 the 
apostle says: “ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the 
Lord, shail be saved ;” where a reference to vs. 9—11 makes 
it quite clear that Christ must be meant, and of course that 
xvecog is here applied to him, in like manner as it is applied to 
Jehovah in the Old Testament. 

So again in Heb. 1: 10, it is clear by a comparison with v. 6, 
that xvgce here is intended by the apostle to designate the Son ; 
and to him is ascribed not only the same name, but the same 
works, as to mA? or xveLos in Ps. 102: 25 sq. 

I pass by instances, however, of this nature, because I do 
not wish to lay any stress, for my present purpose, on examples 
of this class. Some of them are indeed fraught with important 
instruction. In the two instances just quoted, how could the 
apostle apply to Christ the name and the works which are as- 
cribed to Jehovah in the Old Testament Scriptures, provided 
he did not believe that this ascription could be justly and truly 
made? And on the supposition (sometimes proposed) that he 
accommodated the Old Testament language to the expression of 
his views in regard to Jesus, how could he, as a prudent and 
honest man, employ language in a way that was so very liable to 
be misapprehended by his ‘readers ? 

But my present object is not to urge these questions, nor the 
subject with which they are connected. I proceed to note a 
few other instances, in which Paul uses the word xvgzog in the 
common secular sense, as denoting the master of servants. Thus 
Rom. 14: 4. Eph. 6: 5. 6:9. Col. 3: 22. 4:1, are plain in- 
stances of this nature; and I may add, these are among the 
very numerous class of examples in the Septuagint and New 
Testament, which go to shew that the classical distinction made 
between deonxdrng and xvgeog was not at all regarded by the 
Hellenistic writers. 

Once only is xvgeoe applied by Paul to designate the hea- 
then divinities, in the same manner as their own writers applied 
it; viz. in Cor. 8: 5, séot Ooi noddol, xa? xvgroe moAAoi. 

To designate a possessor, owner, or rightful proprietor and 
disposer, KUOLOS is once used by Paul, in Gal. 4: 1. 

All the remaining examples apply to Christ or to God. We 
come now to the consideration of these ; which was the original 
and particular design of the present disquisition. 

For convenience’ sake I shall divide the examples of this na- 
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ture into two classes; viz. (A) Those which seem to be clear and 
fairly incontrovertible ; and (B) Those about which more or less 
doubt may arise in the mind, and concerning which critics have 
entertained different opinions. 

(A) Cases where the application of xvgseg to Christ, when 
standing alone, seems to be plain and incapable of being fairly 
controverted. 

1. Rom. 10: 12, “6 avres xvgsos navtwy, abounding [in — 
cy] to all who call upon him.” ‘The apostle had just said, v. 
“If thou shalt confess with thy mouth xvgcow ‘Inoovy ;” end ~ 
says again v. 14, “ How shall they call on him, in whom they 
have not believed.” That Christ is here the object of belief 
and confession, and he on whom Jews and Gentiles are to call, 
admits of no rational doubt ; and of course, the 0 avrog xugtos 
in v. 12 must designate the Saviour. Comp. Acts 9: 14, 21. 
7: 59. 22: 16. 1 Cor. 1: 2. 2 Tim. 2: 22. 

2. Rom. 14: 6—8, “ He who regardeth the day, regardeth 
it to the Lord ; and he who regardeth not the day, to the Lord 
he doth not regard it ;” i. e. for the Lord’s sake, out of consci- 
entious obedience to what he believes to be agreeable to the 
commands of the Lord, he omits to regard it. “ He who eateth, 
eateth to the Lord; ...and he who eateth not, to the Lord 
he eateth not... If we live, we live to the Lord; and if we 
die, we die to the Lord ; whether, therefore, we live or die, we 
are the Lord’s.” ‘The application of this is quite clear, from 
the sentence which the apostle immediately adds: “ For to this 
end Christ both died and revived, that he might be Lord 
(xugcevon) of the dead and the living,” v.9. The mention of 
Christ’s xvovorns here, in respect to the dead and the living, 
renders entirely explicit what was before said, viz. ‘‘ Whether 
we live, we live to the Lord ; or whether we die, we die to the 
Lord,” for ‘living and dy ing we are his.” Why? Because he 
died and rose again, in order that he might be Lord of his 
followers, whether living or dying. Of course the application of 
xuovos in these seven instances is clear. 

3. Rom. 16:2, “ Receive her [Phebe] év xvoiq in a man- 
ner worthy of “ey saints.” In all the examples of the like na- 
ture, where év xugi@ is added as descriptive of the state or con- 
dition of any one, or as designating the manner in which he is to 
act, there can be no doubt that xve/@ refers to Christ. I cannot 
go here into a full explanation of the phrase itself, which in some 
cases involves difficulties, and has given rise to controversies 
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among critics. In general the meaning of it is to be made out 
by a reference to the fact, that believers are, in a spiritual 
sense, “members of Christ’s body,” of “his flesh, and his 
bones,” “ one with him.” ‘Thus they are év xvgéq. In conse- 
quence of this, they are to live and act as it becomes those to 
do, who hold such a relation, i. e. as we should now say, in a 
manner worthy of Christians. Sometimes év xvei@ describes 
the condition of persons; in which case it designates them as 
being Christians. In the case before us, it may qualify either 
nooodesno@e or avtyv. In the first case the meaning is, ‘ Re- 
ceive her in such a manner as those who are Christians should 
do ;’ which would here be only a repetition, however, of the idea 
that is contained in the agiw¢ ta» ayiwy that follows. In the 
second case, which seems to be the true one, the idea is, ‘ Re- 
ceive her as being év xugiq, i. e. as being a real Christian, and 
worthy of your confidence and kindness.” 

4. Rom. 16: 8, “Aundlav . . . év xvgin; 16: 11, rovg ov 
tag év xvoiv; 16:12, Teigaway xai Tevpwoar, tas xonw- 
cag év xvoiw Tlegpoida . . . nrg... &xoniacer év xvgin; 
16: 13, “Povugov, tov éxhexrov év xvolm; 16: 22, aonaco- 
was vuacg éyo Téotiog. . . év xugiw, I Tertius professing 
the Christian faith ; are all cases of the same nature as is de- 
scribed in no. 3, and admit of no doubt that xvei@ applies to 
Christ. ‘The reader will take notice that the article is wanting 
in all the formulas of this nature. 

5. 1 Cor. 2: 8, “ For had they known it, they would not 
have crucified row xugcov rH¢ ddEns.” There can be no mis- 
take here, as the allusion to the crucifixion must necessarily pre- 
vent it. 

6. 1 Cor. 4: 4,5, “ He who judgeth me, Hugs éorev. There- 
fore judge nothing before the time, when o xvgco¢ shall come.” 
The very numerous instances in which the coming of Christ is 
spoken of by Paul and others, and his coming to judgment, ad- 
mit no well grounded doubt that xvgcog here means the Lord 
Jesus. 

7. 1 Cor. 4:17, TimoPeov . . . nesrdy év xvglw; see nos. 3, 4. 

8. 1 Cor. 6:13, 14, “ The body is not for fornication, but for 
tp xvolm, and o xvgeog for the body ; for God both raised up 
tov xvgeov, and will raise up us by his power.” The reference 
here made to the resurrection of the xvgcog, makes the sense 
of it clear. 

9. 1 Cor. 6: 17, “ He who is joined rq xugio, is one spirit.” 
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The apostle had just been saying (v. 15), that Christians are 
members of Christ, of course the phrase in v. 17 refers plainly 
to him. 

10. 1 Cor. 7 6 For he who is called év xvoém as a ser- 
vant, is the “it wand xvgvov ; and he who is called as a free- 
man, is the servant of Christ.” Here it is plain that xvgvo¢ de- 
signates Christ ; ; first, from the phrase év vole ; and secondly, 
because xvgzo¢ in the first part of the verse, is plainly interchang- 
ed with Xgzorog in me last part. 

11, 1 Cor. 7: 32, 34, 35, 39, megeuve Ta TOV xuoiov, 
MOG AOEGEL TH xvolar ; - MEQULYG Ta tov xugiov ... EvmagEe- 
doov tw xugiop . . - wdvov év xugien. Taking all these passages 
together in their connexion, it is quite clear that xvgcoc here 
des ignates the Saviour. 

‘12. 1 Cor. 9:1, 2, x0 égyov Mov . . dv xugiw. . . 1 Gpoayis 
ts éung anoorolng... év xvoley 5 see nos. 3, 4. 

13. 1 Cor. 9: 5, édsige? rov ‘xvoiov; i. e. plainly of the 
Lord Jesus. 

14. 1 Cor. 10: 21, 22, wornjovov xvgiov . .. toanetngs 
xuglov ...% aagatndovuer tow xvocov, most plainly refer to 
Christ. 

15. 1 Cor 11:11, “But neither is the woman without the 
man, nor the man without the woman, év xvgiw;” see nos. 
3, 4. 

16. 1 Cor. 11: 23, "Eyw nagéaBov ano rov xupiov, viz. 
that “the Lord Jesus, in the night in which he was betrayed, 
took bread, etc.” The nature of this revelation, the very fre- 
quent declarations which Paul makes respecting his being in- 
structed by Christ himself, Gal. 1: 12. 1 Cor. 15: 3. Eph. 
3: 2, 3, and the immediate mention of xvgcog “Jjoous in the 
sequel, all concur in making this a plain case as to the meaning 
of xvgzos. 

17. 1. Cor. 11: 26, 27, 29, Savarov tov xuglov . . . moT”QLOV 
rov xugiov ... tov owmarog xat tov aiuarog tou xvgiov . 
r0 oome tov xuoiov, are unequivocal examples. 

18. 1 Cor. 12: 6, 6 avzdg xvgiog. That this means Christ, 
seems to be made ¢ uite clear from the clause which succeeds ; 
for here 6 avrog Mog is used in the way of distinction from it. 

19. 1 Cor. 15: 47, 6 dsutegos avPownos, 6 xvovog && ov- 
oavov, an example which needs no comment. 

20. 1 Cor. 15: 58, “ abounding in the work rov xvgiov.” 
The apostle had just said, in the preceding verse, “ ‘Thanks be 
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unto God, who giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ !” This seems to make the meaning of work of the Lord, 

uite plain——In the same verse, we have in the same sense, 
6 x07m0g Uso... év xugin, which being plain of itself (comp. 
nos. 3, 4), makes the above expression plain, because it is a 
mere equivalent for it. 

21. 1 Cor. 16: 10, roy goyov tov xvgiov, the same as in the 
‘preceding number. 

22. 1 Cor. 16: 19, é» xvoio; see nos. 3,4. The same for- 
mula also occurs in 2 Cor. 2: 12. 

23. 2 Cor. 3: 16, 17, 18, énorgewn mQ0$ nugeoy -.. 068 
HUOLOS tO mvevua éorw’ ob dé 10 nvevja xugior, EXEL éhevde- 
gia ... tiv doSav tov xuglou ... xadaneg and xugiov avevua- 
z0s,—all manifestly relating to one and the same xvevos. Who 
this is, seems to be disclosed by v. 14, in which the apostle as- 
serts, that the veil on the faces of the Jewish nation, éy Xovo- 
tm xaragyeitat. ‘Then he adds in v. 16, “ When it [the Jew- 
ish nation | shall turn 7190S xvovor, the veil shall be taken away, 
neguaigercu.” As he is here speaking of the conversion of the 
Jews to Christianity, so turning moog xvgvov means, turning to 
Christ. The last phrase, xveiov AVEVMATOS, does not mean the 
Spirit of Christ, but the Lord who is a Spirit ; for so the pre- 
ceding phrase, 6 xvQLOS TO mvEevua éoruv, leads us to explain it, 
Christ being here called avevua as he is in Heb. 9: 14, and 
perhaps i in I Pet. 3:18. Rom. 1:4. In regard to mveva xu- 
giov, compare John 16: 7, 14, 15. 

24. 2 Cor. 5: 6, 8, iL, éxOnuovuev ano Tov xugiov . 
évOnunoae mg0s tov xvesoy, (to be absent from the Lord, and 
to be present with him), refers clearly to Christ ; for in the i im- 
mediate sequel the apostle says, “ Whether present or absent, 
we are strongly desirous to be acceptable to him.” 'To whom? 
The next verse tells us; “ For we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, that each one may receive according to 
the deeds done in the body,” etc. That is, ‘ We are strongly 
desirous to be acceptable to the Lord Christ, for he is to be our 
final judge ; on whom our eternal condition depends. In v. 11, 
eidores ouv toy gofor rou xuglov, manifestly reiers to the same 
xvevog who is to be our final judge. 

25. 2Cor. 8: 5, “They gave themselves first rq xveiw,” 
i.e. to the Lord Christ, as the clause which foliows seems plain- 
» <9 iatimate ; which runs thus: “then to us by the will of 
God.” If ot here were the same as xvgé@ in the preceding 
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clause, avrov would of course have been put in its place, so 
that the whole clause would then have run thus: “They gave 
themselves first to the Lord, and then to us by his will.” But 
as it is, xvgim seems cvidently to refer to Christ. 

26. 2 Cor. 10: 8, “If I should glory somewhat in this pow- 
er which 0 xvgvog has given me.” He had just before said, 
that if any were confident they belonged to Christ, so was 
he confident of the same thing, i. e. that he was acting under a 
commission or by virtue of authority derived from him. ‘O xv- 
pos is therefore, in this passage, only another designation in- 
stead of Xgvorog. Comp. Rom. 1: 1, 5. Tit. 1: 1—3. 1 Tim. 
1: 12. 

27. 2 Cor. 11: 17, ov Ado xara xv QLOY, I do not speak 
by rev elation or command of the Lord, i. e. of Christ ; comp. 
v. 10, adndeca Xororov; v.14, anoorohovs Xgcorov; v. 22, 
dtaxovovs Xocorov; all of which shew that as an apostle he i is 
recognizing, by the expression xara@ xvgcor, his relation to the 
great Head of the church. Comp. also Rom. 1: 1, 5. 1 Tim. 
1: 1. 

28. 2 Cor. 12: 1, “Iwill come to visions and revelations 

xugiov.” Vs. 7, 8, “ Lest I should be exalted above measure, a 
thorn i in the flesh was given me . . . on this account I besought 
tov xvgvov thrice,” ete. That the Lord whom Paul besought 
was Christ, is plain; for a part of the answer to the apostle’s 
supplication was, “My power is perfected in those who are 
weak.” To this the apostle immediately rejoins, “ Most gladly 
then will I rejoice in my weaknesses, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me.” ‘The power of Christ is then the power of 
that Lord whom the apostle besought. And this, standing in 
such an intimate connexion with the preceding verses, makes it 
quite probable that anoxaluwers xvgtou in v. 1, means ‘ revela- 
tions made by Christ to his apostle.’ 

29. 2 Cor. 13: 10, “ according to the power which 0 xugeog 
has given me.” The same as in no. 26. 

30. Gal. 1: 19, “ James the brother rov xugiov ; 
plains itself. 

31. Gal. 5: 10, “I am confident in respect to you év xugio ;” 
see nos. 3, 4. Eph. 2:21. 4: 1, 17: 5: 8, év xugi@, have all 
the same a 

32. Eph. 4 : 5, “ xvovos here is said by way of distinction 
from «ig Geos in v. 6; and of course it refers to Christ. 

33. Eph. 5: 10, pS Frat ta xvoiw stands in such imme- 


ee] 


which ex- 
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diate connexion with év xvoeim in v. 8, that there can be no 
reasonable doubt that Christ is meant. 

34. Eph. 5: 17, “ Understanding what is the will rou xugiov.” 
The writer had just said, “ Christ shall give thee light.” He 
here says, then, ‘Mark well or understand the instruction or 
light which the Lord (Jesus) gives.’ 

35. Eph. 5: 19, “ Speaking among yourselves in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your 
heart r@ xvgiw.” The clause which follows, runs thus: “ Giv- 
ing thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to God even the Father.” I understand this here in 
the way of distinction. I do not mean to say, that the apos- 
tle intends to describe two separate kinds of worship, differing 
in manner, and, if | may so speak, in degree. The singing 
of psalms etc. is one method of thanksgiving ; the direct ex- 
pression of thanks in prayer is another. ‘The writer means to 
say, that Christ is to be praised and thanked ; and that God the 
Father is to be praised and thanked; and he merely express- 
es this by a reference to different ways in which Christians 
were wont to utter their thanks.—In confirmation of this, one 
might appeal to the account which Pliny (Epist. 10. 97) gives 
of the primitive Christians. “ Soliti sunt... carmen Christo 
dicere quasi Deo.” Why should not the church on earth do 
what angels and the spirits of the just in heaven do? See Rev. 
5: 11—14. Koppe, Gabler, Winer, and others, have expressed 
the same opinion in respect to xvgvo¢ in the passage above. 

36. Eph. 5: 22, “ Ye wives, [be snbjoct] to your own hus- 
bands, w¢ ra xvofm.” In vs. 23, 24, Christ is said to be the 
head of the church, and the church to be subject to Christ ; 
Christ then is the xvevos to whom reference is here made. 

37. Eph. 6: 1, év xvgim; see nos. 3,4. In v. 4, masdeia 
xai vovdeoia rou xvgiov seems evidently to refer to the same 
xvovog which is mentioned in v. 1. 

38. Eph. 6: 7, 8, “Heartily and with a willing mind per- 
forming service, wo r@ xvoin xai ovx avPounorg.” The dovdos 
rou Xgcorov in v. 6 appears to explain xvgzog here. So in v. 8, 
“ He shall receive this [the reward of obedience] mage xvgeou,” 
i. e. from Christ their master, in whose service they are engag- 
ed. XKvgeog inv. 9 refers to the same master. Comp. Col. 
3: 22—24, 

39. Eph. 6: 10, 21, év xvgim ; see nos. 3,4. The same in 
Phil. 1: 14. 2: 24. 2:29. 8:1. 4:1. 4:2. 4:4. 4:10. In 
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Col. 1: 10, a&/wg rov xugiov is of the like nature ; for the mean- 
ing is, * Worthily of those who are év xvg/q, or worthily of those 
who profess the Christian religion.’ Col. 3: 18. 3: 20, év xv- 
gia. 

40. Col. 3: 22, 23, 24, pofovgmeroe Tov nvouov ... &x yurne 
éoyateade, og ™] xvgl@ .. . amo xupiov dnoljorobe THY ave 
nodwow .:.t) yao xveim Xovorw dovievere. The last clause 
of course makes all the rest plain. Comp. Eph. 6: 7, 8.—Col. 
4: 1 stands in the same connexion, and therefore wpeig ézere 
xvozov is clear. 

41. Col. 4:7. 4:17. 1 Thess. 3:8, é& xvgiw; see nos. 
3, 4. 

42. 1 Thess. 1:6, “ Be ye imitators of me and of rov xvgiov,’ 
which plainly refers to the Lord Jesus. In v. 8, Aoyos TOU xU- 
grav seems as plainly to mean, ‘ the gospel of Christ? 

43. 1 Thess. 3: 12, “6 xUOLOS make you to abound in love,” 
etc. In the preceding verse, 6 xvovog J. Xovorog is mentioned ; 
re a this the 6 xvgcog of v. 12 plainly refers. ; 

. 1 Thess. 4: 15, 16, 17, éy hoy xvoéov ... THY nagov- 

Ciay tov xugiov . ee aUtos 0 “UOLOS . . tg anavenoy Tou xU- 

oplov . .. ovy xvoie, are all plain examples of KUQLOS applied to 

Christ. And, as standing in immediate connexion with this, 

7m Heo xveiov in 1 Thess. 5: 2 seems of course to be the day 
of the Lord Jesus. 

45. 1 Thess. 5: 12, év xvgiy, is plain. 

46. 2 Thess. 1: 9, ano TOOGOTOV tov xvgiov has reference 
to the rou mag jjuov *Inoov of the preceding verse. 

47. 2 Thess. 2: 13, ayannuévos ino xvoiou, i. e. beloved of 
Christ, or dear to Christ; comp. v. 14. 

48. 2 Thess. 3:1, 6 Méyos tov xvoiou, the gospel of Christ. 
And in this same connexion, “0 xvgrog is faithful,” etc. (v. 3,) 
seems evidently to refer to Christ. ‘Therefore v. 4, renoiPamev 
év xvoiw refers to the same Lord ; all of which is plain from 
v. 5, where it is said, “0 xvgeos direct your hearts to the love 
of God. ” Inv. 6 also, tov xvotov L Xgvorov is fully named. 

49. 1 Tim. 1:14, 7 yageg row muphiw; i. e. of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as is plain from comparing v. 12, where the apostle ex- 
presses his thanks for the pao thus received from Christ. 

50. 2 Tim. 1: 8, 70 wagrdgeoy tov xveéov juwr, the gospel 
of Christ. 

2 Tim. 2: 24, dodsov xveiov is equivalent to doviov 

No. IV. 97 
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Xgcorov ; an appellation which the apostle so often gives him- 
self and other Christians. 

52. 2 Tim. 4: 8, “A crown of glory, which the Lord will 
give me.” ‘O xvgcog here is immediately called the righteous 
judge; and the apostle, in the next clause, speaks of “ all those 
who love his appearing,” viz. the appearance of the righteous 
judge, or of the Lord ; which of course refers to Christ. 

53. Philem. v. 16, év xveim; see nos. 3, 4. 

54. Heb. 2: 3, “ Which [word] began to be spoken v0 rov 
xvgiov,” i.e. by Christ, as all must agree. Equally plain is 
Heb. 7. 14, “ Our Lord sprang out of Judah.” 

The result of the preceding investigations is, that we have, in 
the whole of the epistles of Paul, ninety-nine examples in which 
xvgeo¢ is united with one or more of the proper names of the 
Saviour, excluding from this reckoning the four doubtful in- 
stances, and the five rejected ones, mentioned on p. 757 under 
a and 6. In addition to these, we have one hundred and sixteen 
instances, in which xvgcog seems manifestly to designate the Sa- 
viour ; making in the whole two hundred and fifteen instances 
in which this designation is applied to Christ; while, on the 
other hand, we have only thirty-three clear instances in which 
xvgvos is applied to designate Jehovah or God absolutely consid- 
ered, and these are all in quotations made from the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘The examples may be seen on p. 757 above. Whether 
Paul uses xvgcog in more instances than those just mentioned, 
in the simple sense of @s0¢ or 757, remains for examination 
under our next head, which is made up of cases that are more 
or less doubtful. 

I would not be understood here to say, that in all the one 
hundred and sixteen cases above mentioned, included under the 
class which we have just been examining, there are none which 
have not been doubted or called in question by some critics. 
This is far from being the case. What I mean to say is simply 
this, viz. if the instances produced are examined maturely, and 
in the light which the context and the wsus loquendi of Paul af- 
fords, they will appear, as I must believe, to all impartial and 
adequate critics, at the present time, as falling under the head 
where I have ranked them. We pass now to the remaining 
class of examples. 

(B) Cases, which have a fairer claim to be placed upon the 
list of doubtful ones. 
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I shall be as brief in my examination of them, as will be con- 
sistent with the nature of the undertaking. 

1. 1 Cor. 3: 5, “ Who then is Paul, or who is Apollos, but 
ministers by whom we have believed, even as 0 xuvgtog hath 
given to each?” ‘The frequency with which Paul calls himself 
andorohog Xovorov, dovdos Xgcorod, etc. the frequency with 
which he ascribes the qualifications of Christian ministers to 
Christ, who by his Spirit furnishes them with gifts ; and I may 
add, the harmony of this with the gospel economy, as disclosed 
in the words and promises of the Saviour, John 15: 26. 14: 16, 
17. 16: 13, 14. 16: 73 together with the general usus loquen- 
di of Paul; seem to create a strong probability that 6 xvgvog 
here is meant to designate the Saviour. Avaxovoe in the pre- 
ceding clause seems evidently to mean dtaxovor Xprorov ; and 
if so, then 6 xvgcog means Christ. 

2. 1 Cor. 4: 19, “I will come to you quickly, éav 6 xvgsos 
Seljon, and will know,” ete. In itself this might apply either 
to de0¢ (comp. James 3: 15), or to Xgeords. But the applica- 
tion to the latter seems more probable here, because the apostle 
had just said (v. 17), “I have sent Timothy to you . . . nvorov 
év xvgiw, who will make known to you rag odovg pov év Xovo- 
7.” ‘Odovg here means, all his labours and toils for the cause 
of Christ. Now the mention of Timothy as morov é» xvgiw, 
and of ddovs év Xevorw, seems very naturally to presuppose that 
the same xugcos was in the mind of the writer, when he penned 
the next sentence in which éay 6 xvgog occurs. The applica- 
tion of it to the Saviour, then, appears probable. 

3. 1 Cor. 7: 10, 12, “Those who are married 1 command, 
yet not I, but 6 xvgvo¢g.. . To others I say, ovz 0 xvgcog.” Gen- 
eral analogy pleads here in favour of referring this to the great 
Head of the church; and particularly so, as soon after (v. 17) 
the writer speaks of 6 xvgzog as distributing gifts, conferring 
talents, and directing the affairs of the church, in distinction from 
820s. [can hardly doubt here, that Paul meant to refer to the Sa- 
viour. ‘O xvovog in v. 17, must be considered as liable to ver 
little doubt, if any, on account of the distinction made by 6 #eo¢ 
which follows. In v.25, éxerayny xugiov of course follows on in the 
train of 6 xvgcog in vs. 10,12; and jAenuevos Uno xugiov in the 
same verse, must naturally be construed in the same way. An- 
other instance of the same nature, is in 1 Cor. 9: 14. 

4. 1 Cor. 11:32, “ But being condemned, we are chastened 
uno xugiov.” The preceding context speaks of ‘the cup of the 
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—all having reference to offending him, by eating and drinking 
unworthily at the sacramental table. It seems natural, then, to 
refer xvgiov (in v. 32) to the same Lord ; especially as there 
can be no doubt that Christ does punish offending Christians ; 
comp. Rev. chap. 1.—11. 

5. 1 Cor. 14: 37, ‘Let him know that what I write unto 
you, are commands xvgiov.” General analogy only can settle 
the question here. In the preceding verse, the apostle men- 
tions Adyog Mov, which, however, means the — in general. 
But évrodai xvgiov has a special meaning, and refers to the par- 
ticular directions which Paul had been giving to the Corinthi- 
ans. ‘These he refers, as it seems to me, to Christ; see no. 
3 above, which should be compared with the passage under ex- 
amination. 

6. 1 Cor, 16: 7, “I hope to stay with you some time, éav 
0 xvgvog énergény.” The application may be either to @eo¢ or 
Xovoros; but for reasons given under no. 2, it seems more 
probable that it refers to the latter. 

7. 2 Cor. 8: 19. “Chosen to travel ... with this present, 
which is supplied by us to the glory of the same xvgiov,” i. e. 
the Lord of both us and you. But who is this? Can we well 
doubt that it is the same Lord who is spoken of in v. 5 of the 
same chapter, to whom the churches of Macedonia had given 
themselves; the same Lord Jesus, who, though rich, became 
poor for our sakes? v. 9. If so, and this seems the most prob- 
able construction, then v. 21, “ Providing things honest not 
only in the sight of the Lord, but also in the sight of men,” re- 
fers of course to the same Lord. 

8. 2 Cor. 10: 17, 18, “He that glorieth, let him glory é 
xvol@; for it is not he who commendeth himself that is approv- 
ed, but whom 6 xvgcog commendeth.” [ have not ranked this 
passage under the quotations from the Old Testament, exhibited 
on p. 757, as I might have done. I omitted it because although 
the reference to Jer. 9: 23, 24 seems quite certain; yet it is not 
equally so, that the writer meant simply to quote. But howev- 
er this might be, the reference is so plain (comp. | Cor. 1: 31), 
that there can scarcely be a doubt, that xvgcog in both these 
cases is equivalent to deo¢ or 77°. 

9. Eph. 4: 17, “This I say, and testify é» xvgim.” The 
meaning is somewhat obscure; but the phraseology is so conso- 
nant with that in A. 3, 4, that I can hardly persuade myself to 
foster any doubt concerning its reference to the Saviour. 
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10. 1 Thess. 4: 6, “Defraud not ... for 6 xvgeog is an 
avenger of all such things.” Connected with this is O¢Anua tov 
e080 i in v. 3, and ov éxadeoer mas 0 Osos éni axadaupoig x.t. A. 
in v. 7. From the connexion here then, we must on the 
whole recognize this as an instance of xvgcog being applied in 
the simple sense of @eo¢ or 3m>, independently of a quotation 
er the Old Testament. 

. 1 Thess. 5:27, dgxifw vas tov xvgcor, i. e. the Lord 
Pe Comp. no. 9. Analogy is not wanting to confirm this 
interpretation ; ; see Rom. 9:1. Yet the majority of instances, 
in such appeals of Paul, are of a different ee e. g. Rom. 
1:9. 2 Cor. 1:23. 11:31. Gal. 1:20. Phil. 1: 8. The prin- 
cipal reason why I refer xvgcor as above to Christ, lies in the 
fact, that the apostle had just mentioned (v. 23) the coming 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Comp. 2 Tim. 2: 14. 

12. 2 Thess. 3: 16, “ The Lord himeclf of peace give you 
peace always and in every way; the Lord be with you!” 
Comp. John 14: 27. 16: 33. A comparison also of vs. 12 
and 18 here, renders it probable that Christ is the Lord to 
whom reference is made. 

13. 2 Tim. 1: 16, 18, “o xvgeog grant mercy to the house of 
Onesiphorus . . . 6 xvgeos grant mercy to him naga xuglov, in 
that day.” The first xvgcog in the latter clause I understand 
here as referring to Christ, the second to God; so Winer. 
Others compare Gen. 19: 24, “ Jehovah rained down . . . brim- 
stone and fire from Jehovah out of heaven ;” where both names 
refer to the same Jehovah. But as this is an aaak Aeyouevov 
in the Bible, and as xuvgco¢ in v. 18 above is susceptible of a 
more easy and natural interpretation, I prefer the turn which 
has been given to it. ‘O xugsog in v. 16, if v. 18 is haseiponted 
rightly, must refer to Christ. —Of the same tenor is 2 Tim. 2: : 7, 
doy yao. Gor 6 xUgLOg OUvEoLW év maOE ; 3: 11, éx TT OMY ee éo- 
dvoato 6 xvows; 4: 14, anodwy avrg 0 KUgLOS “OTA TH Eoya 
avrov ; 4:17, 6 dé xvgtds woe mapéory; 4: 18, dvoetai ME O KU- 
gtos. The general tenor of Paul’s epistles speaks in favour of 
applying 6 xvgzo¢ in all such instances to the Saviour. Comp. 
2 Cor. 12: 8, 9. 5: 9—il. 

14. 2 Tim. 2 : 14, dtapaorugousvos éverntoy tov xvoiov; see 
no. 11. I am inclined to believe that xvgiov here refers to 
Christ, in the same manner as in 1 Thess. 5: 27. 

15. 2 Tim. 2: 22, “ Follow canara . mera ve éne- 
xahounévo tov xvgeov.” Comp. Acts 9: 14, 21. 7:59. 22: 16. 
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Rom. 10: 12. t Cor. 1:2. The usus loquendi hardly permits 
one to doubt here, that xvgcov means the Lord Jesus. 

16. Heb. 12: 14, * Without holiness no one shall see row xv- 
gov.” Comp. Matt. 5: 8, also 1 Cor. 13:12. 1 John 3:2. I 
am inclined to believe that xvgcog here is the same as =m" or 
ZI. »Z'o see God, is an expression which means to come into 
his presence in the heavenly world, Ps. 16: 11. 17: 15. The 
special sense of xvgzog is not needed in Heb. 12: 14. 

I have now gone through the examination of all the instances, 
in which xvgcog is found in the writings of Paul. Under this 
last class of doubtful cases, i. e. in which it is doubtful whether 
xvgeog means '/yno0v¢ or Oe0¢, I have ranked thirty-one exam- 
ples. I have not put all of these, however, under the class of 
doubtful cases, because of my own persuasion respecting them ; 
for in many of the examples just cited, it does seem to me that 
there is no reasonable ground of doubt. It is because these 
cases have most of them been more or less controverted, and 
made the subject of doubt by others, and been differently classed 
by them, that I have arranged them as above; and on the same 
account I have made them the subject of particular examina- 
tion. Whether others may accord with me or not, in the classi- 
fication to which I am now adverting, is not material in respect 
to the general subject of discussion. And even in case they 
should differ in their persuasion, with respect to some of the ex- 
amples, whether xvgcog designates God or Christ, (which it is 
very possible they may do,) it will not alter the conclusion to 
which we must all come, in regard to the general use of xvgzog 
by Paul. This is, that in nearly aut of the two hundred and 

forty-six instances in which xvgcog is used by Paul ro vesic- 
nate Curist or Gop, independently of quotations from the 
Old Testament, 17 1s APPLIED TO THE DESIGNATION OF CHRIST. 

According to the view given above, there are not more than 
five instances in which the application of xvgcog in the sense of 
80g is very probable, viz. 2 Cor. 10: 17, 18. 1 Thess. 4: 6. 
2 Tim. 1: 18. Heb. 12: 14. Of these, two are by good right 
to be excepted, because they are either quotation, or directly 
dependent on quotation, from the Old Testament; see B. 8. 
above. We come then to the very small number of THREE le- 
gitimate and pretty clear examples, in which Paul, when using 
his own language, applies xvgzog to God, and not to Christ. 
These compared with 241 instances of a different nature, or 
(abstracting some twelve or fifteen of these as doubtful) with 
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some two hundred and twenty-eight or two hundred and twen- 
ty-five instances, can leave no doubt on the mind as to the over- 
whelming evidence, that xvgvog familiarly and habitually, in the 
mind of Paul, was the chosen designation of the Lord Jesus. 

Enough of detail. Let us turn our attention, now, to some 
of the results of this investigation, in respect to criticism and 
theology. 

I shall doubtless be met here with the question from many a 
reader, Cui bono? And many will insist too, that some im- 
portant good should come from a process so long and tedious, 
as that to which they have been subjected in the preceding 
pages. But if they are wearied in the reading of this discussion, 
after the subject is classified and presented in such an order as 
to make the conception of it clear and plain; what will they 
think of the labour of making out this classification? Yet this 
labour, severe as it is, is more than compensated by the views 
relative to the subject of examination, which the pursuit of it 
has afforded. 

I. An examination of the instances in which xvgzog is used, has 
served to correct the error into which some critics of distinguish- 
ed name have fallen, i in respect to the use of the article before this 
word. Gabler, in his Neueste Theol. Journal, IV. p. 11—24 

comp. III. p. 501), has maintained that xvovog means God, and 
o xvgiog Christ ; i. e. that the New Testament writers make 
such a distinction by virtue of the article. Even Winer, accu- 
rate and thorough as he is in New Testament grammar, acced- 
ed in general to the correctness of this statement, so lately as in 
the second edition of his Grammar, p. 56. He has indeed cor- 
rected this error in his third edition ; but this was in consequence 
of his writing a monogram on the word HUQLOS, cited on p. 734, 
in which he came of course to the correction of his mistake. 

One who investigates for himself the New Testament in re- 
gard to the Greek article, or any thing else of this nature, will 
do well to look carefully to those critics who are afraid of Con- 
cordance labour. For example in the case before us ; the ar- 
ticle is used with xvgcog, signifying God, in Rom. 15: 11. 1 Cor. 
10: 26. Heb. 8:2. 8:11 all indubitable examples. In 2 Cor. 
10: 18. 1 Thess. 4: 6. Heb. 12: 14, it is altogether probable 
that xvgzos refers to God, and yet it has the article. 

On the contrary, xvgco¢g as meaning '/j00v¢, is without the arti- 
cle in Rom. 10:9. 14: 14. 1 Cor. 12: 3. Phil. 2: 19. Col. 3: 
17. 1 Thess. 4: 1 ; where the use of the word is certain, since it is 
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joined with “/joovg. Again, there are 18 cases in which xvgzog 
without the article is united with "/yoovg Xgoros, as may 
be seen in no. 6, p. 756 above. Besides these, there is a multi- 
tude of examples of the same nature ; e. g. all the numerous 
instances in which év xvgie occurs, and also others mentioned 
under no. 2, p. 759 above. All these examples occur in the 
writings of Paul only. How it ever could have been suggested, 
that xvocog always means God, and o xveog Christ, it is indeed 
difficult to see. The very first opening of a Concordance dissi- 
pates the whole illusion, and shews that the presence or absence 
of the article, has little or nothing to do with the designation of 
the meaning which xvgzo¢ bears. 

The same is the case in the Septuagint, for there xvgcog with- 
out the article very often corresponds to the Hebrew 258 or 
mim; e.g. Ex. 34: 10. 1K. 3: 10. 22:6. Ps. 29: 3, 4, 5, 7, 
9, 10, 11, et al. saepe. The numberless instances of 0 xvgeog, 
as applied to Jehovah, render specific examples altogether un- 
necessary. 

On the whole nothing is plainer, than that xugvog (like @0¢) 
did, by usage among the sacred writers, attain to the same li- 
cense as proper names are wont to do; and this because it was 
usually employed in the capacity of a proper name. No care- 
ful reader can help observing that @ed¢ occurs in numberless 
cases without the article, in the Septuagint and in the New Tes- 
tament. In the like way, and on the same grounds, xvgvo¢ is 
ppt where 6 xvgcog might have been used. 

t is laid down as a general rule in nearly all our Greek 
Grammars and works on the philology of the Greek language, 
that the article is employed before a definite, well-known, mona- 
dic subject ; €. g. 6 Hltog, 0 ovpaves, n yn, 6 H80g, x.t.4. This 
is undoubtedly true ; but then he who believes and trusts to this 
as being all the truth concerning the matter, will be greatly mis- 
led. It is equally true, that the very definiteness of such mona- 
dic subjects, is a reason why the article may be sometimes dis- 
pensed with; because the writer very justly apprehends that the 
reader will of course not misapprehend the proper nature of 
these subjects, for the very reason that it is so well known to him. 
Thus in proper names, which of course are altogether definite, 
the article may be inserted or omitted at the pleasure, as it would 
seem, of the writer. ‘This is well known, and generally ac- 
knowledged. But the same is true in such cases as those noted 
above. For example; 7Asos without the article, Matt. 13: 6. 
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Mark 4: 6. Rev. 7:2. 16:12. 22:5. 1 Cor. 15: 41. Luke 
21:25. Acts 27:20. So ovgaves; for 2 ovgavwv and é€ ov- 
gavov is the usual formula; see also Acts 3:21. 17:24. 2 Cor. 
12:2. 2Pet. 3: 5, 12, 13. Rev. 21:1. We have 7” instead 
of 7 yj in 1Cor. 15: 47. Eph. 3: 15. 2 Pet. 3: 5, 10, 13. 
Acts 17: 24. Luke 2: 14. Heb. 6:7. 8: 4,9. Mark 13: 27, 
et al. saepe. As to #e0¢, the instances in which the article is 
omitted are too numerous to need any mention. 

Nor is this New Testament license only. The Greek clas- 
sic writers practise the same, or the like omissions; as may be 
seen in the third edition of Winer’s excellent Grammar of the 
New Testament. 

The truth is, that there are two ways in which a noun may be 
made definite ; the first is, by adding the article to it, in which 
case definiteness of some kind or other is designated ; the second, 
by adding some pronoun, adjective, noun, etc. i. e. some quali- 
fying circumstance, which serves of itself to distinguish it and 
make it definite. In this last case, the article may be employed 
or omitted ad libitum scriptoris in many cases; and we find 
abundance of examples in accordance with this. But this is a 
part of Greek syntax which is yet very imperfectly illustrated, 
and which needs the skill of some critic very different from Mid- 
dleton, and who has not, like him, a favourite theory to support 
and to render tolerable in all cases, even of the most refractory 
nature. 

I cannot go farther into this subject at present. But I must 
not quit it without cautioning the young interpreter, not to lay 
much stress on the presence or absence of the Greek article, in 
his reasonings either of a philological or theological nature. The 
ground is yet too slippery, and too imperfectly surveyed. ‘There 
is scarcely a rule laid down for the article, which does not ad- 
mit of numerous exceptions ; and in very many if not most ca- 
ses, it seems to have been a matter quite at the writer’s pleasure, 
whether he inserted or omitted it. How can we hazard the 
proof of an important theological doctrine, then, upon such 
ground as this? Let the correction made above, as to xugvos 
and 6 «vgvog, serve as a warning against such argumentation or 
criticism. Should it serve this purpose, it will prevent many a 
false argument and unfounded criticism among those, who are 
accustomed to make their appeal to the Scriptures in the original 
Greek. 

No. IV. 98 
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II. The doctrinal views which stand connected with the sub- 
ject of our investigation are truly important, in respect to the 
character of the Saviour, and the duty of his followers. 

1. The Lord Jesus is the Lord on whom Christians call, 
i.e. he to whom they direct their petitions and their praises ; 
comp. A. 1, 35. B.15. pp. 759, 764, above. 

2. The Lord Jesus is the Lord to whom the primitive Chris- 
tians looked in a peculiar manner for guidance, for consolation, 
for illumination, for success in their work, and for victory over 
their spiritual and temporal enemies. Him they regarded, in a 
peculiar manner, as ‘ Head over all things to his church ;” as 
“ King of kings and Lord of lords,” for the express purpose of 
accomplishing the work of redemption. Hence their frequent 
supplications for his grace and favour ; their desire for his ben- 
ediction ; their deep sense of dependence on his protection and 
his mercy. ‘To cite the proofs of this, would be to cite a great 
part of the examples which have been already produced in the 
preceding pages. No attentive reader should overlook the in- 
struction afforded by such examples. 

It is indeed ordained of God, that “ every knee shall bow to 
Jesus, and every tongue confess that he is Lord.” He will 
surely “reign until all enemies are put under his feet.” But is 
it not equally true, when “ every knee shall bow to Jesus, and 
every tongue confess that Jesus is Lord,” that this will be to the 
glory of God the Father?” So thought Paul, Phil. 2: 11; so 
then we ought to believe. But when the proper idea of the 
xvocorns of Christ as Mediator is once well understood, the ex- 
planation of this seeming paradox becomes much more easy. 
The xvgcorne in question is delegated ; see p. 750 sq. above. It 
will cease at the end of time, 1 Cor. 15: 24—28. But who 
delegated the mediatorial dominion to Christ as Messiah ? 

The texts cited on p. 751 shew that it was the Father. To 
the Father, then, glory will redound, when “ every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue confess that Jesus is Lord.” Why 
should it not? ‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his on- 
ly begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” ‘ Thanks be unto God, then, 
for his unspeakable gift.” Glory and praise be unto him for ev- 
er and ever, for his boundless mercy ! 

But is glory due to him who said, “ Lo I come, my God, to 
do thy will?” So thought and said the apostles; so the re- 
deemed in heaven are represented as declaring, Rev. 5: 13. 
Why should the one exclude the other? Why should the glory 
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which redounds to God the Father, because that every tongue 
confesses Jesus to be Lord, detract from the glory which is to 
be given to this same Jesus as Lord ? 

But you will say, perhaps, that the glory to be given to Je- 
sus is inferior and secondary praise. Be it so then, so far as 
that xvgcorns is concerned which is delegated, and which will 
come to an end. But is there not something more than the 
praise of this xvgzoryg due to “ Him who was in the beginning 
with God, and “ wHo was Gop ;” who is “ Gop over AL and 
blessed for ever ;” who is “ our Great Gop and Saviour,” who 
is “the rrue Gop and eternal life?’ The humble Christian 
will pause, at least, before he decides against this. 

One remark more, and I have done. It pertains to the prac- 
tical part of our subject. ‘ Shall we separate, in our own minds, 
between the homage we pay to the Saviour as being Lord by 
delegation, and in our nature, and that which we pay to him as 
the eternal Logos ?” 

How can we do this? For myself, I have made the attempt 
in vain. Others may be more successful; but I cannot reach 
such a point of abstraction in my own views and feelings. Am 
[ required to do it? I can find nothing in the New Testament 
which imposes this upon me. I find in the ascriptions to the 
Saviour, which Jobn represents the redeemed in heaven as mak- 
ing, that he is praised and adored in the same words and by the 
same actions, which are employed in order to praise the Father, 
Rev. 5: 13. If worshippers in the temple above do not separate 
the objects of their worship, by the manner and matter of ren- 
dering homage, then worshippers on earth may dispense with 
such a separation. I doubt whether it is practicable. [ am 
fully persuaded that it is not expedient. It would disturb the 
thoughts of the worshipper ; it would give him a low instead of 
an elevated flight. If [ am wrong here, most cheerfully will I 
submit to correction. If I am not, then let the humble Chris- 
tian apply to practice the principle which I am endeavouring to 
confirm. 

All this, however, does not hinder us from knowing and fully 
believing, that Christ as mediatorial xvgcog, is in some important 
respects to be distinguished from Christ as xvgzo¢ in the charac- 
ter of Adyog and =im>. The whole of this mystery we cannot 
explain; it is deeper than we can fathom. I feel this to be true ; 
and from the bottom of my heart I acknowledge it. But how 
can this be otherwise? ‘God manifest in the flesh,’ we have 
good authority for believing, ‘is a great mystery ;’ one which 
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perhaps the light of heaven itself will never as | unfold. But 
then, even granting this, I would forever say, “ Let me believe 
and adore,” and not “ wonder and perish !’ 


Art. VI. Foreign CornresponDENce. 


Tue following extracts of letters received from distinguished 
individuals abroad, are presented to the readers of the Reposito- 
ry in the belief, that nothing can be more acceptable to them, 
than thus to learn from time to time the views and feelings, as 
well as the occupations and prospects, of persons whose names 
and characters are well known to the American churches, but 
whose works are as yet little circulated among us. Indeed, one 
great object of the present work, and in the Editor’s view one of 
the most important, is, so far as opportunity may arise, to com- 
municate information of this kind; in order thus to bring Chris- 
tians of different countries into more intimate acquaintance with 
each other, and enable them better to appreciate and honour and 
love the Christian character and exertions of each other. To 
the sentiments of fraternal affection expressed in the following 
extracts, the heart of every American Christian cannot but 
warmly respond. Epiror. 


1. Extracts from a Letter to Prof. Stuart, from the Rev. Exr- 
nEzER Henverson, D. D. Prof. of Theol. in Highbury Col- 
lege, near London.t 


Lonpon, Fes, 22, 1831. 
My pear Sir, 


* * * 


I cannot proceed further, without tendering you my best 
thanks for the copy of the new edition of your Hebrew Gram- 
mar ; I was already well acquainted with it, and quite agree 
with you as to the importance of the more condensed form in 
which it appears. Even as it is, it is, however, I am sorry to 


— ee eee — 


+ Dr Henderson is the well known traveller in the northern parts 


of Europe and Iceland, as the agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Ep. 
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say, too formidable for most of my countrymen ; who have got 
so spoiled by the habit of learning the language without points, 
or with them so superficially, that I fear few copies will be in 
demand. * * 

You have greatly the advantage of us, in having the young 
men that come to Andover already initiated into the elemental 
parts of the [Hebrew] language. With us all is to begin ; and 
that with the Theological Tutor. Iam happy to say however, 
that at Highbury College, (to which I removed last July, the 
Mission College having been given up on the ground of the dis- 
proportionate expense,) 1 have succeeded in getting Hebrew 
begun at the commencement of the second year; during which 
I find I can take the students through the Grammar and Genesis 
at least; the third year we can master the more important of 
the other Mosaic books and the Psalms ; and this leaves us time 
in the fourth year to go through Job, Isaiah, or the minor Pro- 
phets. I have now a class that began Job last September, and 
have read the whole of it,—all the Chaldee portions of the Old 
Testament, and two long chapters of Jonathan’s Targum. For- 
merly the students only got a mere smattering, and never having 
got fairly over the threshold, could not enjoy the scenes within. 
It grieves me to think that I cannot devote more time to the pro- 
secution of Biblical researches, for the immediate benefit of my 
Hebrew classes; but when I tell you that with the exception of 
a course on Biblical Criticism (already prepared), I have still in 
a great measure to get up lectures on Biblical Antiquities, Di- 
vinity, Church History, and Pastoral Theology, you will not 
wonder that it should be the case. In the preparation of my 
divinity lectures, it is my object as much as possible to make 
them exegetical, that the students may have the means of judg- 
ing whether any view is contained in the book of God, or not, 
and what is the exact amount of evidence which any particular 
passage may furnish in its support. 

A specimen I wish to send you with some other things. It is 
a defence of [the reading] Gon manifest in the flesh, brought 
out to meet the temporary exigency occasioned by an attempt 
on the part of the Socinians, to persuade the public that Sir 
Isaac Newton had proved a corruption of the passage. 


_— — ———— 


+ Of this little work the Archbishop of Canterbury says, that it 


‘ 


is “a valuable specimen of critical ability, successfully exerted in 
the investigation and discovery of truth.” It will be reprinted in 
the next number of this work. Ep. 
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The review of your work [on the Epistle to the Hebrews] in 
the Eclectic greatly vexed me.—However, you have this com- 
fort, if you required it, which you do not, that this periodical 
is very much gone down in the estimation of the public ;_ which 
[ the more regret, (I mean this in reference to the cause,) as it 
is the only ostensibly literary production published by the Dis- 
senters in this country. It was peculiarly ungracious, on the 
ground that we should, instead of carping and endeavouring to 
depreciate the productions of the two countries, do every thing 
in our power to mutually bring them forward. * * 

We have a communion of labour. Our aims are the same. 
We serve the one Great Master. We endeavour in the strength 
of his grace to consecrate our energies to the advancement of 
his word and cause in the world. Let us persevere. ‘In due 
time we shall reap if we faint not.’ Commending you and your 
various and important labours to his blessing, I remain 

Your’s, very fraternally, 
E. Henperson. 


os 


2. Evtract from a Letter to Prof. Stuart from the Rev. Joun 
Pye Smirn, D. D. Prof. of Theol. at Homerton near 
London. 


Homerton, Near Lonpon, Aprit 7, 1831. 
My pear Sir, 
* * * 


I have not yet seen the works constituting the Course of 
Hebrew Study, which you have so kindly sent to Dr Hen- 
derson ; but I have no doubt of being favoured with the in- 
spection of them. He teaches Hebrew at Highbury College, 
upon the solid principles to which you are giving currency and 
effect. In our College the arrangement is different. ‘The He- 
brew tuition belongs to the Classical Tutor’s office. 1 lament 
to say that Mr Walfort, an inflexible man, who has sustained 
that office for seventeen years, has followed the baseless scheme 
of Parkhurst, which you so justly denominate “ without form 
and void.” He has, under heavy mental affliction, very recently 
resigned. My new colleague, the Rev. Daniel Godfrey Bishop, 
has long entered, and mest cordially, into your principles ; and 
he will zealously and ably act upon them. Our number of stu- 
dents does not average more than about sixteen; at Highbury, 
they have usually double that number, or more. The term of 
study with us is usually two years longer than theirs. Our insti- 
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tution consists of two foundations, the one having commenced 


about 1690; the other, to which the property belongs, in 
1730. 


* * * 
Yours, most truly, 
J. Pye Smita. 


3. Extracts from a Letter to the Editor from the same. 


Homerton, Mippresex, Aprit 16, 1831. 
My pear Sir, 

I cannot but feel myself greatly favoured in your kind atten- 
tion, in addition to those of your distinguished fellow Professors 
Dr Woods and Mr Stuart. * * 

In my letter to Professor Stuart, I forgot to advert to a topic 
which gave me considerable pain. May I trespass on your kind- 
ness to mention it to him? It is, what appeared to me the un- 
kind and unjust manner in which bis Commentary on the He- 
brews was treated in the Eclectic Review. Iam ignorant who 
the author of that article was, and I do not wish to know. 
An. equally unknown reviewer also, I think in the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, while in other respects he wrote with com- 
mendable fairness, made a very unreflecting objection to the 
constant adducing of the Greek text in the Commentary; a 
circumstance of so much convenience to that class of readers 
for whom the work is principally intended. ‘The editor of the 
Eclectic Review is Mr Josiah Conder ; that of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, the Rev. John Blackburn of Pentonville, near 
London ; both excellent men. But in such publications, haste, 
and infirmity, and the diversity of writers, will produce things 
occasionally that excite regret. * 

From your long residence in ADS I cherish the hope 
that you will communicate to the British and American Chris- 
tian public a more accurate, discriminating, and just account of 
the state of real religion in the different German states than 
has been yet done. —In this country there are some, yet I be- 
lieve not many, who have imbibed the spirit, in its worst power, 
of the German rationalists. ‘These are partly among the open 
and honestly avowed Unitarians, and partly in the established 
church, notwithstanding the “ binding force” of its articles and 
liturgy ; of which “ binding force” my worthy friend Mr Rose 
is so enamoured. In his book, of which the second edition is a 
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great son ob rena upon the first, on “ The State of the Pro- 
testant Religion in Germany,” he has brought forward a mass 
of materials, but to a considerable degree, I fear, incomplete as 
data.—Mr Pusey, Hebrew Professor at Oxford, appears to me 
to have a more perfect acquaintance with the case ; but, I fear 
that his candour and benevolence have betrayed him into mistakes 
of a kind the reverse of Mr Rose’s. Yet I can speak only of his 
first edition ; the second, I am told, is much improved. I feel 
an ardent desire to know your opinion of Schleiermacher. One 
finds in his writings a daring and a rashness mounting up to ab- 
solute impiety ; and yet, in some, the apparent breathings of 
vital religion. ‘a - 

Do me the favour of making my most respectful regards to 
Dr Woods and Mr Stuart. ‘That the best of heavenly blessings 
may rest upon you and them, is the cordial prayer of, 

My dear sir, 
Yours, in the sacred bonds of faith and love, 
J. Pye Situ. 


4. Extracts from a Letter to the Editor from the Rev. Samver 
Lee, B.D. Prof. of Arabic and Hebrew in the University of 


Cambridge, Eng. 

Lonpon, June 5, 1831. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am very much obliged to you for your kind letter of Jan. 
20th, which came duly to hand, and for the first number of your 
“ Biblical Repository.”—It will be a great satisfaction to me to 
open a correspondence with you, and to contribute all the encour- 
agement, advice, ete. I can, to your praiseworthy undertaking. 
It delights me and all my Cambridge and other friends to find, 
that our American neighbours are really outstripping us in the 
cause of Biblical literature. May He whose cause you are la- 
bouring to promote, strengthen your hands an hundred fold! I 
am quite sure you will find no unholy rivalry here, although I 
do hope, you will find us endeavouring to keep up the race, as 
well as the contention necessary to secure that crown, which 
fadeth not away. 

I have seen a copy of the [new edition of Prof. Stuart’s] 
Grammar ; and the industry of its author is new matter for my 
admiration of him. Of my own Grammar, which differs a lit- 
tle in principle from Mr Stuart’s, a very large impression has 
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sold entirely off, and I am now printing a second, and am about 
half way through it. I have a considerable quantity of new 
matter, which I am sure you will duly appreciate, and I am not 
without hopes will closely criticise. My doctrine of the tenses 
of the verb, I consider as established. M. de Sacy, with whom 
I am now engaged in controversy on that and some other points, 
has, to all intents and purposes, given this up. He only now 
contends for the venerable conversivum. In my next reply, of 
which I shall send you a copy, I expect to satisfy him on this 
point also. ‘The other points I allude to as lately made out by 
me, are, the use of the apocopated present tenses, the use of the 
™ paragogic, and of the 3 epenthetic and paragogic. These I 
find all in constant use in the Arabic, and their offices laid down 
by the native Grammarians; and that in no case do these rules 
disagree with Hebrew usages. But on this subject you will 
make up your mind, when you see the works alluded to. 

I send you herewith two works which I have lately publish- 
ed. One on the interpretation etc. of Scripture generally, and 
of prophecy in particular. ‘The results I came to in the latter 
case, were such as I did not expect, but which I found myself 
quite unable to get rid of.—I can only say of myself, that my 
aim is truth; and in so saying, | can perhaps also affirm, that I 
am willing to give up the views there advanced, when it shall 
be shown that they are unsound. You will find a considerable 
quantity of other curious matter in the book, and among this, 
some which has induced me to think more lightly both of Ger- 
man learning and of German divinity than I have been used to 
think. But this I leave. The other work I send you consists 
of some Latin prefaces prepared for a small Polyglott published 
by Mr Bagster, of which you have no doubt heard. You will 
find some origiaal matter in this, although the work is not long. 

Since I wrote last to America, I have been elected to the He- 
brew professorship in our university. In consequence of this, 
I have sent outa general Prospectus of Lectures, a copy of 
which I send you.* So, my dear sir, you will see that I mean 
not to sleep at my post. Mr Skinner and several others at 
Cambridge are working with me very cordially, and I hope we 


* The following is the Prospectus here referred to. Ep. 


Campriper, Fes. 1831. 
The Regius Professor of Hebrew gives notice, that it is his in- 
tention, early in the next October Term, to commence (with a view 


No. IV. 99 
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shall recover the honour of our country, which had been allow- 
ed to fade in this respect. 
I have in the press too, a new Hebrew Lexicon, of which I 


to publication) a complete Course of Lectures on the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, of which the following is an outline. 

: : 

. The Philology and Rhetoric of the Hebrews. 

. Their Archaeologia or Antiquities. 

. Jewish, i. e. Rabbinic and Karatte Literature, and the influence it has 

exercised on the exegetical interpretation of the Scriptures. 

. On the Oriental Dialects, viz. the Arabic, Syriac, Chaldaic, Samaritan, 

Ethiopic, Persic, Coptic,—their use, and abuse, etc. 

5. The authority, use, etc. of the Ancient Paraphrases and Versions of the 
Scriptures, viz. the Chaldee Targums, the Septuagint and other Greek 
versions, the Latin Itala and Vulgate, the Syriac Peschito and Versions 
from the Greek, the Ethiopic, and Coptic. 

5. How far the Commentaries, Apologies, and Homilies, of the Fathers of 
the Church, may be relied on as means of Scriptural Interpretation. 

Modern Grammars, Lexicons, Commentaries, Homilies, Ephemeral 
Reading, etc. - 


. The language of Prophecy, whether purely verbal, symbolical, or mixed. 
. The single and double sense considered. 
3. Examination of parnane cited from the Prophets in the New Testament. 
. On fulfilled and unfulfilled Prophecy ; the opinions of the ancients and 
moderns, whether Christians or Jews, considered. 
5. The Prophecies analyzed, read, and construed. 


Ill. 
. The Book of Psalms oy ag read, explained, and applied. 
. The citations given in the New Testament from this Book examined, 
with respect to both their grammatical and exegetical interpretation. 
IV. 
The Historical and Doctrinal Books of the Old Testament considered, 
read, and construed, in the following order. 

1. The Book of Genesis, with respect to its character and authority, both as 
a religious and historical code; its coincidences with the Fragments of 
Chaldean, Egyptian,Phoenician, and other antiquities ; its predictions, etc. 

2. The remaining books of the Pentateuch, with regard to their religious 
and historical character, authority, predictions, etc. 

3. Historical sketch of the Theocracy, its duration, and fate. Difficulties 
occurring in the Biblical narrative, and particularly those which have 
been adduced as grounds of objection to the authority of the Scriptures. 

4. Citations of the New Testament adduced and panes toed 

5. The doctrinal books, viz. Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, analyzed, read, and 
construed ; citations from these found in the New Testament, examined ; 
their general character and authority considered. 


It is not pretended that this course will be completed in one 
year; the intention is, merely to give an outline of the plan propos- 
ed, subject however to such alterations as the nature of each case 
may require ; and to bring the whole to a close as early as the ex- 
tent and variety of the subjects will allow. 
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shall send you a copy when it is published, as indeed I intend to 
do of every thing else. When these come to hand, remember 
I wish my friend Stuart to be partner with you, in remembrance 
of his former tokens of friendship, and to shew you how much 
I desire to see you flourish in these good inquiries. 
Yours, most truly, 
Samuet Lee. 


In connexion with the preceding letter from Prof. Lee, the 
Editor is induced to subjoin the following account of his early 
life and studies, contained in a letter from himself to Jonathan 
Scott, Esq. LL. D. formerly Oriental Professor of the Royal 
and Military East India Colleges, published by Bishop Bur- 
gess, in his little work entitled “ Motives to the Study of He- 
brew,” Lond. 1814. It will be found to be a very interesting 
account of genius and industry in humble life, struggling with 
and surmounting all external obstacles, and at length elevating 
their possessor to one of the most important and conspicuous 
stations in the literary and Christian world. Epiror. 


A Letter from Mr Samuel Lee to Jonathan Scott, Esq. 
Sir, 

In conformity to your request, I now proceed to give you a de- 
tail of my pursuits in languages, with some circumstances of my life 
connected therewith. 

The first rudiments of learning I received at a charity school, at 
Longnor,* in the county of Salop, where I was born, which is a vil- 
lage situated on the Hereford road, about eight miles from Shrews- 
bury. Here I remained till I attained the age of twelve years, 
and went through the usual gradations of such institutions, without 
distinguishing myself in any respect ; for as punishment is the only 
alternative generally held out, I, like others, thought it sufficient to 
avoid it. At the age above mentioned, I was put out apprentice to 
a carpenter and joiner, by Robert Corbett, Esq. in which, I must 
confess, I underwent hardships seldom acquiesced in by boys of 
my age ; but as my father died when I was very young, and I knew 
it was not in the power of my mother to provide better for me, as 
she had two more to support by her own labour, I judged it best to 
submit. 

About the age of seventeen I formed a determination to learn 
the Latin language; to which I was instigated by the following 
circumstances. I had been in the habit of reading such books as 


* Founded and endowed by the family of Corbett, owners of that 
estate. 
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happened to be in the house where I lodged; but meeting with 
Latin quotations, found myself unable to comprehend them. Being 
employed about this time in the building of a Roman Catholic chap- 
el, for Sir Edward Smith, of Actonburnel, where I saw many Latin 
books, and frequently heard that language read, my resolution was 
confirmed. I immediately bought Ruddiman’s Latin Grammar, at 
a book-stall, and learnt it by heart throughout. I next purchased 
Corderius’ Colloquies, by Loggan, which I found a very great as- 
sistance tome, and afterwards obtained Entick’s Latin Dictionary ; 
also soon after Beza’s Testament, and Clarke’s Exercises. There 
was one circumstance, however, which, as it had some effect on 
my progress, I shall mention in this place. I one day asked one of 
the priests, who came frequently to us, to give me some information 
of which I was then in want; who replied, that ‘“‘charity began at 
home.” This was very mortifying, but it only served as a stimulus 
to my endeavours ; for, from this time, I resolved, if possible, to ex- 
cel even him. There was one circumstance, however, more pow- 
erful in opposing me, and that was poverty. I had, at that time, 
but six shillings per week to subsist on, and to pay the expenses of 
washing and lodging; out of this, however, I spared something to 
gratify my desire for learning, which I did, though not without cur- 
tailing myself of proper support. My wages were, however, soon 
after raised one shilling a week, and the next year a shilling more ; 
during which time I read the Latin Bible, Florus, some of Cicero’s 
Orations, Caesar’s Commentaries, Justin, Sallust, Virgil, Horace’s 
Odes, and Ovid’s Epistles. It may be asked, how I obtained these 
books? I never had all at once, but generally read one and sold 
it, the price of which, with a little added to it, enabled me to buy 
another, and this being read, was sold to procure the next. 

I was now out of my apprenticeship, and determined to learn the 
Greek. I bought therefore a Westminster Greek Grammar, and soon 
afterwards procured a Testament, which I found not very difficult 
with the assistance of Schrevelius’ Lexicon. I bought next Hun- 
tingford’s Greek Exercises, which I wrote throughout, and then, 
in pursuance to the advice laid down in the Exercises, read Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia, and soon after Plato's Dialogues, some part of 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, Pythagoras’s Golden Verses, with 
the Commentary of Hierocles, Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, and 
some of the Poetae Minores, with the Antigone of Sophocles. 

I now thought I might attempt the Hebrew, and accordingly pro- 
‘cured Bythner’s Grammar, with his Lyra Prophetica; and soon after 
obtained a Psalter, which I read by the help of the Lyra. I next 
purchased Buxtorf’s Grammar and Lexicon, with a Hebrew Bible ; 
and now I seemed drawing fast towards the summit of my wishes, 
but was far from being uninterrupted in these pursuits. A frequent 
inflammation in my eyes, with every possible discouragement from 
those about me, were certainly powerful opponents ; but habit, and 
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a fixed determination to proceed, had now made study my greatest 
happiness ; and I every day returned to it, rather as a source of 
rest from manual Jabour; and though I felt many privations in con- 
sequence, it amply repaid me in that solitary satisfaction, which 
none, but a mind actuated as mine was, could feel. But to return ; 
chance had thrown in my way the Targum of Onkelos ; and I had 
a Chaldaic Grammar in Bythner’s Lyra, with the assistance of 
which and of Schindler’s Lexicon, I soon read it. I next proceed- 
ed to the Syriac, and read some of Gutbir’s Testament, by the 
help of Otho’s Synopsis, and Schindler’s Lexicon. I had also oc- 
casionally looked over the Samaritan ; but as the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch differs little from the Hebrew, except in a change of letters, I 
found no difficulty in reading it, in quotations, wherever I found 
it; and with quotations I was obliged to content myself, as books 
in that language were entirely out of my reach. 

By this time I had attained my twenty-fifth year, and had got a 
good chest of tools, worth I suppose about £25. I was now sent 
into Worcestershire, to superintend, on the part of my master, Mr 
John Lee, the repairing of a large house, belonging to the Rev. Mr 
Cookes. I began now to think it necessary to relinquish the study 
of languages; as I perceived, that however excellent the acquisition 
may have appeared to me, it was in my situation entirely useless. 
I sold my books and made new resolutions. In fact, I married, 
considering my calling as my only support ; and some promises and 
insinuations had been made to me, which seemed of a favourable 
nature in my occupation. I was awaked, however, from these 
views and suggestions by a circumstance, which gave a new and 
distressing appearance to my affairs; a fire broke out in the house 
we were repairing; in which my tools, and with them all my views 
and hopes, were consumed. I was now cast on the world without 
a friend, a shilling, or even the means of subsistence. This, how- 
ever, would have been but slightly felt by me, as I had always been 
the child of misfortune, had not the partner of my life been im- 
merged in the same afflicting circumstances. There was, howev- 
er, no alternative, and I now began to think of some new course of 
life, in which my former studies might prove advantageous. I 
thought that of a country schoolmaster would be the most likely to 
answer my purpose. I therefore applied myself to the study of 
Murray’s English Exercises, and improved myself in arithmetic. 

There was, however, one grand objection to this; I had no money 
to begin, and I did not know any friend who would be inclined to 
lend. In the mean time the Rev. Archdeacon Corbett® had heard 
of my attachment to study, and having been informed of my being 
in Longnor, sent for me in order to inform himself of particulars. 














* Nephew and successor to Robert Corbett, Esq. before men- 
tioned. 
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To him I communicated my circumstances, and it is to his good- 
ness that I am indebted for the situation I at present fill, and for 
several other valuable benefits which he thought proper generously 
to confer. My circumstances since that time are too well known 
to you to need any further elucidation. It is through your kind as- 
sistance I made myself thus far acquainted with the Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Hindoostanee Languages; of my progress in which you, 
Sir, are undoubtedly the best judge. 
I am, Sir, 
With every possible respect, 
Samvew Lex. 


Blue School, Shrewsbury, 
April 26, 1313. 


Nore by Mr. Scott. Mr Lee was introduced to me by Mr 
Archdeacon Corbett. The assistance he so gratefully speaks of, 
from myself, was chiefly in the loan of books, and directing him in 
pronunciation ; he wanted no other. In the course of a few months 
he was able not only to read and translate from any Arabic or Per- 
sian manuscript, but to compose in those languages. Since my re- 
siding at Bath, he has sent me translations, into Arabic and Per- 
sian, of several of Dr Johnson’s Oriental Apologues in the Ram- 
bler, and of Addison’s Vision of Mirza, in the Spectator. They 
are wonderfully well done; and in this opinion I am not singular, 
as they have met also the approbation of Mr James Anderson, 
whose abilities as an Orientalist are sufficiently established to ren- 
der his applause highly satisfactory. Mr Lee, in addition to his 
knowledge of the dead and Eastern languages, has made also con- 
siderable proficiency in French, German, and Italian. With his 
amazing facility of acquiring languages he possesses taste for ele- 
gant composition, and has no slight poetical talents, of which I 
have seen some specimens in English and Latin; also a Parody of 
Gray’s Ode to Adversity, in Greek Sapphic verse, which I am in- 
formed by judges, for I am myself no Grecian, is a surprising effort 
of self instructed genius. His present situation is that of Master 
of a small Charity Foundation in Shrewsbury ; but he also attends 
two schools as teacher of arithmetic, and at a few private houses as 
instructor, in Persic and Hindoostanee, to the sons of gentlemen, 
who expect appointments in the civil or military service of the Hon- 
ourable East India Company ; and the progress made by his pupils 
shews, that he has the talent of conveying knowledge to others, an 
art not always possessed by the learned. 

{Mr Lee was afterwards employed as Orientalist to the Church 
Missionary Society, where he so much distinguished himself, as to 
receive not long after the appointment of Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. Ep. | 
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éduvaro, 662. 

éCnoa, 643. 

EOoewa (é Serpdae): 
eidaperv, eidayv, 

eidwiodargele, -arons, 682. 
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einov (eine, sina), 662. 
eionnav (sionxacc), 663. 
eiwda, 662. 

elonhdare, 664. 

éxgivoouy, 664. 

Exrompa (éaushopa), 679. 
éxyeo, 664. 

fusav, 647. 

éheos, 668. 

Ehevooucae, 643, 665. 
Edanvivery, 548. 

éuelie, 662. 

ivdevypee, Evdeckes, 671. 

évdv VaLOO, 683. 

éanwe (?ancvaiws,-ivys), 678. 
éEziLaro, 664A. 

2EnlOare, 66A, 

éEoudevow (@ovdeviler), 678. 


éEvavilery (aqunvifery, dtvz.), 


676, 683. 
ématveoo (éxacveéoopnat), 666. 
éneou (éneoor), 647, 664. 
Emuqaven (éneqaw) 660. 
éoyeoPut, 169. 
éodnue, éodnorg, 672. 
évoay, 664. 
EVOYNUOY, 645. 
EVYAQLOTELY, 688. 
éqayauer, 664. 
égayooay, 477. 
équyay, 664. 
Ewoaxay, 663. 
Z 
fnrnuc, Syrnoss, 
H 
nBovdynOny, 662. 
jduv7Onour, 662. 
ndus, j0vov, 675. 
mh Gare (7A0sre), 647, 66A. 
nhPoouy, 477, 664A. 
7 uaoTH on (juagrov), 666. 
juedhe, 662. 
71MEQLOS, rmsgevos, 675. 
7uioovs S |(yjuiceos) rou, 665 
NvEey evn dvoa, 665. 
mvenyon; 665. 
nvoiyn, nvoign, nvoiydn, 665. 
No. IV. 100 
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2. 


i 


nomayny (7onacdny), 666 
nrtnua (yoou, nrra), 672. 
nrw (€orw), 663. 


ie] 
Beds, 743. 
DEguvos, 675. 
I 
lame, ‘acts, 672 
iauye (éaze), 660 
K 
xadnuegevos(xadrue gros), 674. 
xadiow (xadia), 666. 
xadov (xady 00), 667. 
xaheow (zaiovnac), 666. 
xaumrvery (xaranvecy), 660. 
natuhadia (akia, mp00i. 1902.) 
684. 
xarahuua (xaraywoyiov, xara 
Avors), 671. 
nurehinoour, 664. 
HAV EOut (xavyq), 663. 
“AUN, nuvynua, G72. 
HOvYY ous, 670. 
xE001 Gu (xepdava), 666 
xiavow (xiavoouac), 666. 
zhéewo (*Ewouar), 666. 
xhiBavog (xoiBavos), 660. 
nun Pew (xvetv), 676. 
n0LVY, dtahexros, oi xowvoi, 473, 
nodhu| Borns, 680. (652. 
H09GGLOY, 680. 
x0GM0S, 567. 
x0as arog (oxiunous ), 683 
xoataow (xoutvven), 678. 
HUOLOS, 733 sqq. év xvoiw, 759. 
“ATIOLS, 373 sq. 
Ko, tyyv, 661. 
A 
hemos, 648, 667. 
hoyos, 478. 


mM 
padnrola (uadnrois), 670. 
wauun, B88. 
ueddo, rede, Euedre, 662. 
weosenos (dacuos, avadacuos) 
2, 684. 
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MEonuBgrvos, 675. 
sapere, (nesotngees, petou- 
xia), 670 
N 
vavY, tv, 661. 
video (vetr), 676, 677. 
vol (»@), 661. 
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| oo oat -Anntns, An- 


wia, 684 


mowevos ( T0506, mootmos),674. 
P 


| danoua, 477. 


| devom (Gevoouar), 666 


Onua agyov, 481. 


vo000S, voodior, peers vE00- | 1 mg (Onyvupe), 669, 


oiov,) 649, 660 


Evoaw ( seein) 669. 
O 


oduvacae (odvva), 663 
otdace (é6uor), 667. 
oixodeonorngs, 668. 
oixodoun (-ounua), 668, 672. 
ooy7, 466. 
ogdoiter (ogPoeverr), 675, 683. 
ogdouvds (GoPQc0¢), 674. 
opynorgra (09 norois), 670. 
oudels (ovdeis), 648, 661. 
oudey (ovdev), 648, 661. 
Owes, OWOuat, 662. 

IT 


nadeverv, 645. 

navdonevg, 477. 

navdoyeiov (mavdoxeiov), 660 

mavorxt (navorxnoig), 678. 

mavrore (éxaorore), 679. 

MAVaKaAEY, 1epAaKAnoLg, 685. 

mageu Bory, 477. 

mageser (nagetn), 662 

NMAVEOTH RAY, 663. 

TAvoouce (nenarioouce), 666. 

nevoatm, éneoaoOny, énecoau- 
Onv, 673. 

maton (nvelm), 660 

MAnowmE, 560. 

mvEvMa, 490. 

nmodvoniayyvos, 683. 

moakw (ngatouas), 666. 

moooxony, 477. 


6upun, 477 


Gadneorns (colsmosahs 661. 
oadniow ar Ne? 
oaghnd oagBavé éi, 332. 
oagouy (oauigery), 678, 683. 
ovevow (odevew), 678. 
oereor0g (ocrevtos), 675. 
oxoonilo, diaoxognilw, (oxe- 
davrvpe, deaoxedarryus),cn0- 
oxogniva, € éxoxooncouos, 680. 
oxoria (ox0r0¢), 668 
oxoros, 667. 
onhayzvilesdos, éncond. 683. 
onovdaow (onovdacouas), 666 
Gwmarixws, 748. 
T 
raytov (darrov), 675. 
redednua, 477. 
T 
vahos (veos), 660. 
vyty accus. 661. 
viotecia, 403. 
uno, 169. 
® 
qayea Pet, 477. 
pais (quedy), 660. 
qoovnua, goovnors, 672. 
gag, 490 


X 
yaon sonae ( (yaronoo), 666 
yoovoy moveiy (dear glfesv), 685 
: 


wevouc, 673. 
ynhagnoatoay, 477. 





Genesis. 
18: 8.—607. 
32: 12.—85. 
Deuteronomy. 
32: 42.—5S80. 
Judges. 
Chap. 5.—568 sq. 
Job. 
17: 14.—107. 
Psalms. 
Ps. 16.—51 sqq. 
55: 24.—107. 
Ecclesiastes. 
9: 4.—87. 
Isaiah. 
8: 21 sq.—522. 


9: 2.—101. 
11: 6 sq.—385. 
32: 1.—87. 


40: 19.—729. 
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46: 13.—719. 
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48: 10.—715. 
48: 18.—719. 
51: 5.—719. 
52: 4.—730. 
54: 15.—715. 
54: 17.—719. 
56: 1.—719. 
56: 12.—716. 
57: 5.—731. 
58: 2.—719. 
61: 1, 2-—720. 
61: 10.—716. 
66: 18.—716. 
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TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Jeremiah. 
4: 19—26.—521. 
Matthew. 
12: 33.—485. 
12: 36.—481. 


14: 6.—646. 
17: 24.—648. 
25: 36.—647. 
Mark. 
15: 43.—645. 
Luke. 
2: 24.—649. 
7: 4.—662. 
John. 
4: 24.—490. 
10: 32.—171. 
Acts. 
3: 16.—171. 
11: 28.—648. 
22: 7.—647. 
Romans. 


2: 21.— 466. 
3: 25.—172. 
4: 25.—172. 
5: 14.—136. 


8: 18—-25.—363 sq. 


10: 12.—759. 
10:°13.—758. 
14: 6—8.—759. 
16: 2.—759. 

1 Corinthians. 
2: 4 sq.—4 62. 
3: 5.—767. 

4: 19.—767. 

7: 10, 12.—767. 
8: 2.—172. 

11: 32.—767. 
14: 37.—768. 
15: 24 sq.—752. 
16: 7.—768. 


2 Corinthians. 
3: 11.—172. 

3: 16—18.—7#2. 

5: 6, 8.—762. 

8: 19.—768. 

10: 17, 18.—768. 
Galatians. 

4: 19 sq.—133. 

Ephesians. 

7.—469. 

17.—768. 

19.—764. 

Colossians. 

: 24.— 563. 

9,—748. 

1 Thess. 

: 6. 5: 27.—769. 

1 Timothy. 
1: 20.—645. 

2 Timothy. 
1: 16, 18.—769. 
2: 14, 22.—769. 
Hebrews. 
1: 10.—758. 
11: 19.—137. 
12: 14.—770. 

James. 
19.—466. 
18.—485. 
1.—466. 
6.—485. 

6 —485. 

2 Peter. 
3.—171. 
5.—172. 
Revelation. 
1: 4.—741. 

1: 5, 6.—173. 
2: 17.—740. 
19: 12.—740. 
21: 1 sq.—3s4. 
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SUBJECTS, ETC. 


A. 

Arabic Lexicon of Freytag, 197. 
Aramacan Language of Babylon, its 

rise, 318—introduced into Pales- 
tine by the Chaldeans, 320—by the 
Persians, 321—maintains itself un- 
der Alexander the Great, 323—un- 
der the Greek-Egyptian sovereigns 
323—not necessarily changed un- 
der the Syro-Macedonian kings, 
325—several inscriptions in Pal- 
myra composed in this language, 
327—was the common language of 
the regions of Parthia asi Moats. 
tamia, 328—maintained its ground 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, 329— 
was the common language of the 
army of Judas Maccabeus, 330— 
coins struck in this language, 331 
—used by Christ in teaching, 340 
—by writers in the first centuries 
after Christ, 341—used by the Jew- 
ish princes, who resided at Rome, 
347—no essential difference in the 
language spoken by Christ, and 
that spoken in the times of Ezra, 
351—not spoken with equal correct- 
ness by all the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, 355. 
Arminius, public opinion respecting 
him erroneous, 227—sensitiveness 
respecting his doctrine, 227—his 
birth, 229—by whom educated, 229 
—enters the family of P. Bertius, 
230—sent by the senate of Amster- 
dam to Geneva, 230----his attach- 
ment to the philosophy of Ramus, 
230—goes to Basle, where he de- 
clines a doctorate in theology, 231 
—returns again to Geneva, 231— 
goes to Italy, 233—suspected of be- 
ing favourable to popery, 234—set- 
tled as a pastor at Amsterdam, 235-- 
his popularity, 235—his doubts re- 
specting certain positions of Beza 


and Calvin, 240--accused of Pelagi- 
anism, 241—publishes his lectures 
on Rom. 1x. 241—corresponds with 
F. Junius, 242—elected professor of 
divinity at Leyden, 243—his lec- 
tures on predestination opposed by 
Gomar, 243—applies to the States 
General, 244—-publishes theses a- 
gainst the Pope, 245—summoned 
to appear before the States General, 
247—his death, 248—eulogies com- 
posed on this occasion, 248—his 
views of predestination, 269, 203— 
of the providence of God, 270—of 
man’s free will, 271--of God's grace, 
272—of the perseverance of the 
saints, 272—of the assurance of sal- 
vation, 273—of man’s ability to 
keep all the commandments of 
God, 273--of the divinity of Christ, 
274—of justification, 278—of spe- 
cial grace, 280—of regeneration, 
282—his views of regeneration sim- 
ilar to those of Beza and Dr Owen, 
289—his views of original sin, 200 
—remarks on his character, talents, 
etc. 299. 


Anquetil du Perron, and Zend-Avesta, 


407. 
B. 


Beza, his advice to Arminius, 232— 


his notes on Rom. 9: 11, 17, 240— 
his views of regeneration, 285. 


Biblia Hebraica, various, 186. 
Book Trade in Germany, 431. 
Bretschneider, review of his lexicon 


554—commended for his regard to 
the true character of the New Tes- 
tament language, 561—in gram- 
matical arrangement inferior to 
Wahl, 562—remarks on his defini- 
tion of Bacrdeia Tod Feod, 565. 


Buttmann, general view of the Greek 


language and its dialects, 692. 
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C. 

Calvin, his commentary on Ps. xvi. 
53—his view of predestination, 236 | 
—his commentary on Rom. 9: 18,! 
238—on Rom. 9: 17, 239—a supra- | 
lapsarian, 239. 

Catechetical Instruction in Germ. 423. 

Le Clerc, his views of Ps. xv1. 57— 
character of by Michaelis, 73. 

Correspondence, Foreign, 776. 

Course of Study at the German uni- | 
versities, 20]. 

D. 
Deborah, Song of, see Interpretation. 
Diodati, on the language of a aad 
} 





etc. 314. 

Directions to theological students, 614. | 
See Halle. 

Doepke, Hermeneutik der n.t. Schrif- | 
steller, 193. | 

Dort, Synod of, 253. See Synod. | 

Double Sense, remarks on, 63. 

E. 

Eclectic Review, 778, 779. 

Encyclopaedia, 213, 616. 

Episcopius, his birth, education, etc. 
252—appears to make his defence 
before the synod of Dort, 253—dis- 
claims its jurisdiction, 254—is ban- 
ished with his companions, 258. 

Ernesti, on the lang. of Palestine, 315. | 

Esdraelon, plain of, 599. 

F. 

Forced Interpretation. See Interpreta- | 
tion. 

Francke, his character, 28—founder 
of the orphan house, 30—statue, 32. 

Freytag’s Arabic Lexicon, 197. 

G. 

Genuineness of Isaiah, chap. xt.— 
Lxvi. 700—-introduction, 700—when 
first questioned, 703—-objections 
considered, 705—positive orl 

| 











of its authenticity, 722 
Germany, general love of antiquity, 
4—of history, 5—fondness for mu- 
sic, 427—-neglect of public wor- 
ship, 442—of family worship, 444, | 
—of the Sabbath, 444—-want of | 
united Christian effort, 447. 
German Churches, constitution 
of, 202—their dependence upon the | 
civil power, 422—their inactivity, | 
439—few new churches, 440—evils | 
of church and state, 450. 
German Clergy, examination for | 
license to preach, 415—examina- | 


(as. 
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tion pro ministerio, 417—entrance 
to the ministry, 419—religious cat- 
echetical instruction, 423—relig- 
ious worship, 427—neglect of for- 
mer writers, 429—libraries, 430— 
learning of the clergy, 434—pro- 
fessional intercourse, 437. 

German Students, their freedom 
at the universities, 16, 223---method 
of taking notes, 17---causes of their 
diligence, 44—preparatory course at 
the gymnasia, 15, 205. 

German Theological Seminaries, 
218, 626—other institutions for the- 
ological students, 627—-academic 
regulations, etc. 631—pedagogical 
seminaries, 636—directions for the- 
ological students, 614—--general 
view of theological study, 615.— 
See Halle. 

German Universities, the faculties 
which they comprise, 7—found- 
ed by and dependent on their re- 
spective governments, 8—benefits 
of the arrangement of instructors, 
10—-their lectures, 12—-students 
must go through a preparatory 
course at the gymnasia, 15, 205— 
their freedom at the universities, 
16, 223—method of taking notes, 
17—university of Berlin, 19—-its 
number of students, 21—library, 
22—university of Bonn, 23—Bres- 
lau, 24—Erlangen, 24—Freiburg, 
25—Giessen, 25--Gottingen, 25— 
its library, 27—Greifswalde, 23— 
Halle, 28—Heidelberg, 31—Jena, 
33—Kiel, 34—Koenigsberg, 34— 
Leipsic, 34—-Marburg, 35—Mu- 
nich, 35—Rostock, 36—Tuabingen, 
360—Wiarzburg, 36—Austrian uni- 
versities, Vienna, Prague, Pesth, 
and Innsbruck, 36—universities on 
the German plan, Basle, Siresburg, 
Dorpat, Copenhagen, 39—reasons 
for the success of the German pro- 
testant universities, 40—diligence 
of the students, 44—causes of this 
diligence, 44—evils of the univer- 
sities, 47—course of study, 201— 
ceremony of matriculation, 207— 
advantages to an American stu- 
dent, 20c—students in the theolog- 
ical department not examined in 
respect to their motives for entering 
the sacred office, 211—introductory 
lectures, or Encyclopaedia, 213-— 
theoretical, 214—practical, 217— 
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abstract of lectures in the univer- 
sities of Halle and Berlin, 219-— 
university degrees, 410. 

Gesenius, his great literary acquire- 
ments, 29—his view of Ps. xv1. 59 
—of Isaiah xx. sq. 705--his Hebrew 
Lexicons, 187—-translation of Isaiah 
2d ed. 190. 

Gomar, his attack upon a lecture of 
‘Arminius, 243—disclaims the au- 
thority of the States General, 244 
—challenges Martinius to a public 
contest, 266. 

Grammatical accuracy of the writers 
of the New Testament, 160. 

Greek Language, spoken extensively 
in Asia, 532—edicts in Tyre, Si- 
don, and Askelon in the Greek and 
Latin language, 533—-Greek in- 
scription in a temple on Mount 
Lebanon, 535—this language spo- 
ken by the Roman governors in 
Palestine, 541—spoken by the Ro- 
man emperors, 542—the Sen per- 
mitted to compose books in this 
language, 543—to write a bill of 
divorce, 544—this language first 
forbidden, when Titus threatened 
Jerusalem, 544-—proof that this lan- 
guage was understood in Palestine 
rom a scene in Paul’s life, 546— 
of the Hellenists who resided at 
Jerusalem, 547--results of the argu- 
ment that this language was spoken 
in Palestine, 550—origin and pro- 

ress of the later Greek language, 
atest view of the Greek 
ae and its dialects, 692. 

Greek Style of the New Testament, 473 
640—its characteristics, 643—neg- 
ligence of interpreters, 644—mis- 
takes in criticism, 647—nature and 
character of the Greek idiom found 
in the N. Testament, 649—origin 
and progress of the later Greek 
language, 650—its sources, 656— 
its characteristics, viz. from words, 
658—peculiar orthography, 659— 
peculiar inflection, as nouns and 
verbs, 661—heterogeneous words, 
667—>peculiar forms of words, 668 
—words peculiar to ancient dia- 
lects, or altogether new, 679—new 
signification of words, 634. 


H. 
Hahn, brief notice of, 111—his Leip- | 
sic disputation, 112—on interpre- 
tation, 117—remarks on his defini- 
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tion of interpretation, 139—-his 
Lehrbuch, 193—extract of a letter 
from, 408. 

Halle, directions for theological stu- 
dents entering the university, 614 
—-general view of theological study, 
exegetical, 617—-systematic, 610— 
historical, 620—practical, 621—or- 
phan house, 30. 

Hebrew Bibles, 186—Heb. literature, 
neglected in this country and in 
England, 492—prejudice against its 
— , 493—mistake with regard to 
the Jews, 493--the allegation, that 
their language was poor and bar- 
barous, refuted, 494—this language 
radically the same with the Syriac, 
Chaldee, and Arabic, 495—many 
of the Hebrew writings lost, 496— 
remarks on the originality of the 
language, 496—objection with re- 
spect to its limited extent, answer- 
ed, 498—-mischief done by an erro- 
neous method of instruction, 501— 
the claims of this study on intelli- 
gent youth in general, 503—the 

ebrew Scriptures a collection of 
valuable relics of antiquity, 504— 
they contain much useful history, 
506—are lessons of moral wisdom, 
506--character of the Hebrew poe- 
try, 508--the style of the Hebrew 
writings, 512---inspiration their 
grand excellence, 517—remarks on 
their divinity, 517—an objection 
against introducing them into a 
course of education not strictly 
theological, answered, 526—-con- 
nexion between the study of the 
Old and New Testaments, 528— 
course of Hebrew study at Highbu- 
ry and Homerton, 776 sq. 

Heinsius, his testimony respecting 
Arminius, 259. 

Hellenists, definition and remarks re- 
specting them, 358, 547—difference 
between them and Hebrews, 543. 

Henderson, Dr Ebenezer, letter to 
Prof. Stuart, 776. 

Hengstensberg, notice of, 21—on the 
enuineness of the latter part of 
saiah, 700. 

Herod, places Greek inhabitants in 
Jewish towns, 537—favours the 
Greeks, 540—builds a theatre in 
Cesarea for the Greeks, 540. 

Highbury College, course of Hebrew 
‘Study, 777. 
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Homerton, Hebrew — at, 778. 
Hug, Greek lang. in Palestine, 530. 


Inspiration of the prophets, not in- 
compatible with their voluntary 
agency, 143, 147—-the prophets 
knew the import of what they ut- 
tered, 144—nature of this inspira- 
tion, 702, 706. 

Interpretation, characteristics of a cor- 
rect theory, 125—erroneous meth- 
ods of interpretation, traditional, 127 
---philosophical ,128--allegorical, 130 
—of types, 135--simplicity of inter- 
pretation, 452—its definition, 454 
—necessary interpretation, 455— 
simplicity in the interpreter, 457—- 
forced interpretation, 464--its defi- 
nition, 465—its characteristics, 469 
—its causes, 470. 

of Ps. xvi.—--difficulties 

attending this Psalm, 53--Calvin's 

commentary, 53—-views of Le 

Clere and Ruperti, 57—views of 

Rosenmueller and Gesenius, 59— 

of De Wette, 60—of Eusebius, 61 

remarks on the double sense, 63— 





this Psalm prophetic of Christ, 65 | 


—the apostle Peter's quotation, 67 
—Paul’s quotation, 69-—view of 
Michaelis, 73—translation of the 
psalm, 75—its interpretation, 76— 
objections answered, 105. 
of Rom. virr. 18---25, 363 
~-general design of the passage, 366. 
of the Song of Deborah 
and Barak, 568—the circumstances 
which gave rise to this song, 569— 
analysis of the song, 571—its trans- 
lation, 572—remarks on its antiqui- 
ty, 575—-on its poetical rhythm, 
578—notes on the translation, 579. 
Isaiah, Ch. XL.—LXVI. See Genu- 
ineness. 
Italian education, 182—universities, 
183—duties of their professors, 184 
—theol. literature, 177—interpreta- 


tion of the Scriptures little studied, 
182. 


James I. takes part in the dispute be- 
tween Arminius and Gomar, 252— 
burns the book of Vorstius, 252. 

Jehovah, never written in Hebrew 
with the proper vowel-points, 738 
—pronunciation unknown, 739— 
a sacred mystery, 740. 
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Josephus, his testimony relative to the 
Jewish language in the time of 
Christ, 344, 542. 


K. 

Kant, notice of, 114—his proposed 
method of interpretation, 118. 

KYPIOS, meaning of, 733—its clas- 
sic meaning, 730—meaning in the 
Septuagint, 736—its senses in the 
N. Testament, 741—senses as ap- 
plied to Christ, 745—as used by 
Paul, 755—results, 771. 


L. 

Language, its laws, 166--causes which 
effect a change, 333. 

Language of Palestine, in the time of 
Christ ; importance of this subject, 
309—its bearing on the sources of 
interpretation, 310—origin of the 
belief in the Hebrew original of 
Matthew's gospel, 311—Greek lan- 
guage spoken by the Roman gov- 
ernors in Palestine, 541—the Jews 
poner to compose books in this 
anguage, 545. 

Lee, Prof. letter to the Editor, 780— 
letter to J. Scott, Esq. 783—pros- 
pectus of lectures, 781. 

, Lexicographers of the New Testament, 
must have a good acquaintance 
with exegetical learning, 562—al- 
so with the peculiar connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Testament 
ideas, 564—must remember the his- 
tory and age of a word, 689—must 
give a perfect exposition of its sig- 
nification, 690--regard must be had 
to the anomalous use of words, 691. 


M. 
Maccabees, coins of, 331. 
Megiddo, where situated, 598, 602. 
Michaelis, his view of Ps. xvi. 72—his 
character of Le Clerc, 73. 


Neander, his merits as an ecclesiasti- 

cal historian, 21. 
O. 

Oriental translation committee, ob- 
jects and proceedings of, 194—ori- 
ental literature at St. Petersb. 197. 

Orphan house at Halle, 30. 

Owen, Dr. views 4 regeneration 285. 


Palestine, language of in the time of 
Christ, 539, 550---its character, 351-- 
cities peopled with Greeks, 535, sq. 
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Palmyra, inscriptions at, 327, 532. 

Paul, addresses the Jews in the later 
Hebrew dialect, 344, 546. 

Persian manuscripts, at St. Peters- 
burg, 197. 

Plain of Esdraelon, 599. 

Planck, Henry, notice of, 638—his 
Essay de Indole, etc. transl. 640 sq. 

Poetry, Hebrew, character of, 508--- 
‘improved by David, 510. 

Predestination, Calvin's views of, 236 
—views of Arminius, 269, 203--- 
difficulties respecting the views of 
Arminius, 270---danger of specu- 
lating on predestination, 295. 

Prophets, knew the import of what 
they uttered, 144---differed in re- 
spect to their knowledge of the fu- 
ture, 520. 

Psalm XVI. interpretation of, 51. 
See Interpretation. 


R. 

Ramus, when and where born, 231--- 
attacks the philosophy of Aristotle, 
231---accused of sapping the foun- 
dations of religion, 231----made 
royal professor of philosophy and 
eloquence at Paris, 231--massacred, 
231. 

Reinhard’s Plan of the Founder of 
Christianity, 194. 

Remonstrants, 251. 

Romans VIII. 18---25, interpretation 
of, 363. See Interpretation. 

Rosenmueller, his views of Ps. xv1. 
59---Scholia in Proverbia, 190. 

De Rossi, J. B. on the language of 
Christ, etc. 315. 


8. 
Sabbath, view of in Germany, 443. 
Schleiermacher, Christ]. Glauben, 193 
—-as a catechist, 423---character 
of his writings, 780. 
Simplicity of Interpretation, defined, 
454. 


Smith, Dr John Pye, letter to Prof. 
Stuart, 778---to the Editor, 779. 

Song of Deborah and Barak, interpre- 
tation of, 568. See Interpretation. 

Students. See German Students. 

Sublapsarianism, 235. 

Supralapsarianism, 235. 

Synod of Dort, of whom composed, 
253---debars the remonstrants from 
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result of its deliberations, 257---re- 
marks respecting this synod, 258. 


T. 
Taanach, where situated, 598, 603. 
Talmudists, their declaration con- 


cerning the language of Palestine, 
348 


Targums, when prepared, 332---Tar- 
gums of Jonathan and Onkelos, 
337---Aramaean Targums lie at the 
foundation of the Alexandrine ver- 
sion, 337---quoted by Christ and 
his apostles, 338---used by Josephus 
in the composition of his history, 
339---reason why they were pre- 
pared, 350. 

Testamentum Novum Graece, cur. 
Scholz. 190---cur. Knapp, Ed. 4ta. 
192. 

Theological Education in Germany, 
See Germany. 

Theological Seminaries in Germany, 
218, 626. See Germany. 

Tholuck, notice of, 29---on Italian the- 
ological literature, 177----critique 
on the lexicons of Wahl and Bret- 
schneider, 554---his view in respect 
to xriore, 380. 

Tittman, J. A. H. notice of, 160, on 
grammat. accuracy of N. T. 160---- 
simplicity of interpretation, 452--- 
forced interpretation, 464. 


U. 
Universities. See Germany. 


Vossius on the language of Palestine, 
313. 


Wahl, the superiority of his lexicon, 
554---remarks on the logical ar- 
rangement of the new edition, 554 
—--disadvantages of an unyielding 
adherence to system, 556---refe- 
rence to the article fuortela, 557--- 
his care in selecting proof passages 
from the classics, 559---remarks on 
his definition of Sac:zela Tod Feov, 
567. 

De Wette, Translation and Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, 3d ed. 190. 

Wiseman, notice of, 181—his [Jurae 
Syriacae, 181. 

Z. 


all attendance, 255---publishes the | Zend-Avesta, 407. 
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and harmonizes with the Sama-| Propaganda Fidei, 398—reports 
ritan, 711. See Pentateuch, He-| of, 401—missionary operations, 


brew. and Thibetian version of the 
Persepolis, 616, 635, 637. | Bible, 401. 
Pestilence in Egypt, see Abd-allatif.| Prophecy, Nature of, 139-—former 
Peter’s testimony to the Epistle to! view, that the prophets were in, 
the Hebrews, 412—genuineness| a state of consciousness, 140— * 
of 2 Peter from comparison of; not correct, 141—were uncon- “4 
passages, 416. | scious, 141—were in an ecstasy, \ 
Petra, 779. | 143—definition of prophetic 
Physical Culture, importance of it! ecstasy, 144—communications 
on general principles, 174. sq.—| made to them intuitively, by in- 
sound health necessary toastu-| ternal perception or vision, 145 
dent, 177—evil consequences of | _—consequences, 148—prophets 


ill health, 177—ill health often| do not always represent events 
a degraded and depressed state,; in all their relations and con- 


178—often a sinful state, 179— > _—nexions, 148—every thing ap- 
fundamental laws of nature,180| peared to them in the present, 
—necessity of action to the 150—hence want of precision in 


health of the body, and the good | _tthe use of tenses, 151—and the 
effects of it, 18l1—cause of the! distance of time was unknown, 
health of the ancients, 183-—-| 15l—how the true sticcession 
temperance, 183—no physician, of events is then to be deter- 
in early Rome, 184—-neglect of; mined, 155—prophets received 
physical culture the cause of their revelations in images or 
most diseases, 185—remedy, 188 pictures, i. e. figures, 157—How 
--effetts of exercise on thecircu-| _ is figure to be distinguished from 
lation, 190—-on the respiration,| reality? by comparing the ful- 
191—on the skin, 191—on the| _filment, 160——by distinct refer- 
museular system, 192—on the! ence to former events, 163—the 
nerves, 192—on the digestive or-| prophets must not be made to 
gans, 193—proper system of ex-| contradict themselves, etc. 165— 
ercise, 195—should not be daily| Necessary obscurity of prophe- 
less than two and a half hours,| cy, 166—felt by the prophets 
196—best time for exercise,} and apostles,168—interpretation 





197—conclusion, 198. | of émidvorg, 2 Pet. 1: 19 sq. 169— 
Pithom, i. q. Patoumos, 750. | motives for this obscurity, 170— 
Plato, see under Heathenism. Dramatic character of prophecy, 
Plutarch, see under Heathenism. 172—Symbolie actions mostly 
Polybius, see under Heathenism. | internal, not external, 173— 
Polytheism, general character of,, Supplement by Prof. Stuart, 217 

246. | prophecy intelligible both to the 


Porson on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p.18. | prophets and those whom they 
Proclus, traits of his life, 275. | addressed, 218—prophets were 
Proconsuls of Syria, list of, 381. | notunconscious,221-—-what was 
Procurators of Judea, list of, 382. | ecstasy, and what inspiration ? 
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223—appeal to Jer. 20:7 sq. 225 
--to Paul, 226--opinionof Lowth, 
228—distinction between true 
and false prophets, 229--remarks 
on alleged obscurity, and rea- 
sons for it, 232 sq.—interpreta- 
tion of 2 Pet. 1: 19 sq. 240. 

Pusey, Rev. E. B. on Theol. Ed- 
ucation in England, 569—Theol. 
Literature in do, 576—Letter to 
the Editor, 585. 


Questions, for oriental travellers, 
by Michaelis, 621, 649. 

Quotations in the N. T. from the 
Old, Calvin’s view of them, 546. 

R. 

Rameses, situation of, i. q. Hero- 
opolis, 746, 750. 

Readings, see Various Readings. 

Recent Publications, 215, 407, 578 
sq. 590. 

Red Sea, its form and character 
near Suez, 753—anciently of a 
higher level and extended fur- 
ther north, 754—-fordable at 
Suez, 754—the ford sometimes 
dangerous, 755—Passage of the | 
Israelites at Suez, 753—circum- 
stances of the passage, 754— 
could not 
where, 756—encampment by, | 
763—direction of its two gulfs, | 
772. 

Reiske, should have been sent to 


Arabia, 603—remarks on his! 


character and learning, 628— 
Niebuhr’s opinion of his learn- 
ing, 628. 

Rephidim, 765. 

Reynolds, Dr E. on physical cul- 
ture, 174 sq. 

Roman University, 394. 

Rosenmu ler, Notice of his Com- 
pendium, 210. 

s 


- Sabeans, story of the, 659. 
Samaria, origin of the name, 709. 


have passed else-| 
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Samaritan Literature, version of 
the Pentateuch in the later dia- 
lect, 720—another in the Sama- 
ritan Arabic, 721—~literature 
cultivated in Europe, 721— 
hymns, 721—specimen, 723— 
theology of the Samaritans, 721, 
722. 


—— Peniateuch, see Pentateuch. 

Samaritans, their origin and histo- 
ry, 704 sq.—name first given 
after the deportation of the ten 
tribes, 709—offer to assist the 
Jews in rebuilding the temple, 
709—build one in Gerizim, 710 
—later accounts, 710—have 
ever had the Pentateuch, 710— 
their versions of it, 720—their 
literature, 721—hymns, 721 sq. 
—their theology, 721, 722. See 

| also Pentateuch. 

| Scriptures, see Bible. 

| Sea, see Dead Sea and Red Sea. 

Seir, see Morint Seir. 

Seminario Romano, 397. 

| Seneca, see under Heat 

Sensuality of i 441. 

Septuagint Pentateuch, differs 

| from the Hebrew, 711. See 

| further in Pentatewch.—Ac- 

count of Goshen, 74. 

| Serbal, Mount, 770. 

Servant of Jehovah, variously ap- 

plied, 320, 513, 525, 535. 

Sheba, situation of, 660. 

Shur, desert of, 760. 

Sin, desert of, 764. 

Sinai, see Mount Sinai. 

Smith, Rev. E. Letter to Prof. Stu- 
art, 201. 

Socrates, see under Heathenism. 

Stoics, 278. 

Stations of the Israelites, list of, 
794, 


| Stowe, Prof. C.E. on the study of 


the Bible in connexion with the 
classics, 724. See Bible. 
Strabo, see under Heathenigm. 
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Stuart, Prof. Remarks on 1 Tim. 
3: 16, p. 57.—Qn_ the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, 124 sq.— 
On the alleged obscurity of 
prophecy, 217—Notice of Ro- 
senmueller’s Compendium, 210 
Hints on the Study of the Greek 
Language, 290—on the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch and Literature, 
681. 

Study, see Bible and Greek Lan- 
fuage. 

Succoth, 751. 

Suez, how situated, 753—descrip- 
tion of the sea around it, 753. 


< h 

Tennis in Egypt, where situated, 
678. 

Ten Tribes, history of from their 
separation, 704—had the Pen- 
tateuch, etc. in common with 
the Jews, 705 sq. 

Theodoret on 1 Tim. 3: 16, p. 38. 

Theological Education in Italy, 
394—Roman university and 
courses of Lectures, 394—hin- 
drances to the professors, 396 
—Seminario Romano, 397— 
colleges of the different nations, 
398—Propaganda Fidei, 398— 
reports of, 401—missionary op- 
erations and Thibetian version 
of the Bible, 401.—missionary 
establishment at Naples, 402— 
—character of the Roman poli- 
cy, 402—of the catholic relig- 
ion, 403—influence of the cere- 
monial, 405. 

—— —— in England, 569—char- 
acter of the English universities, 
as compared with the German, 
569—no course of professional 
study at them, 570—this defi- 


ciency compensated by general | 
christian instruction, 570—de- | 
fects of the German system, 572 | 





—most theol. professors in Eng- 

land also fellows of colleges, 

574—English divines write on- 

ly in time of need, 574, 576,— 

German ones because they have 

something to communicate, 

575, 576—danger of creating 

schools in Germany, 575. 

Literature in England,” 576 

—standard works highly priz- 

ed, 577— influence of the uni- 

versities, 577—-Ecclesiastical 

History, 578—Apologetics, 580 

——Interpretation and criticism, 

582—Doctrinal theology, 584. 

Seminary, see Andover and 
Geneva. 

Thespesius, story of, 109. 

Tholuck on Heathenism, 80, 246, 
441—Hints on the study of the 
classics, 494.—Letters to the 
Editor, 204, 206.—Theological 
education in Italy, 394—Calvin 
as an Interpreter of Scripture, 
541. 

Translation of Isa. 52: 13—c. 53, 
p. 510. 





U. 

Umbilianimi, 249. 

Universities, Roman, 394—c harac- 
ter of the English, and compar- 
ison with German, 569 sq.—ef- 
fect on the literature,577. See 
Theological Education in Eng- 
land. 

V. 

Valley, see Wady. 

Various Readings in. 1 Tim. 3: 16, 
p. 1.—importance of the pas- 
sage, 2—Sir I. Newton’s tract, 
4—history of it, 4, 5—remarks 
on it, 6 sq.—External evidence 
as to the various readings, 14— 
Reading 6, ms. evidence, 15— 
versions, 17——fathers, 21—edi- 
tions, 22—Reading os, ms."evi- 


te 








dence, 22—versions, 25—fath- 
ers, 25-—editions, 26—Reading 
S20, ms. evidence, 26—ver- 
sions, 32—fathers, 35—editions, 
40—Results, 43—Internal evi- 
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of the Hebrew Pentateuch, and 
Old Test. at large, 716—of com- 
geeuteely little importance, 717. 


> WwW. 


dence, 44—Results, 51—List of | Wady Saba Byar, 748—Abu Suair, 


Books, 52—Supplementary ar- 
ticle by Prof. Stuart on the i in- 
ternal evidence, 57—reading 6, 
58—reading 6s, 61—the rela- 
tive does not always agree in 
gender with its antecedent, 62 


749—Tia, 757—Ghirondel, 762 
—Taybe, 763—el Skeikh, 764 
Feiran or F'aran, 764—E) Ghor 
and El Araba, 775, 776— 
Ghoeyr, 778—Gharendel, 776, 
779—Wady Mousa, 779. 


—other anomalies, 64—reading | Wanderings of the Israelites, see 


Se0¢, 72—F:20¢ with or without 


Israelites. 


the article, 72 sq.—Results, 77,| Wetstein on 1 Tim.3: 16, p. 15, 23. 





in the Samaritan ial Wilderness, see Desert. 


Hebrew Pentateuch, 635, 716— | Wolf, Prof. anecdote of, 700. 


Gesenius’ classification of them, 


685—of the Septuagint as com- 


Z. 


pared with the Hebrew, 711— | Zin, desert of, 790. 





